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We ignore a tradition 


Jewets are beautiful, rare, and expensive. Mainly on 
account of their value, they are surrounded, from the 
mine to the wearer, with mystery. Secrecy attends their 
every move. 

If you are show-case shopping the jeweler treats you 
courteously but, do you seriously consider buying, you are 
taken into a private room—the sanctum of the cold 
north light—and there you. are told interesting and 
intimate things. 

In the advertising of Marcus & Company, New York, 
we ignore this tradition. Jewels are merchandise. Their 
purchase and sale are subject to the same principles 
that govern the movement of goods of lesser rank. 

In advertising Marcus & Company, we discuss jewels 
of many kinds at length. We point out freely the advan- 
tages of value, reliability, fair prices and other points. 
That no jeweler had ever done this was no reason why 
it could not be profitably done. So it was done. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Farm Market is Accessible— 


and so is the Farmer's Pocketbook! 


OU undoubtedly know it 

—but any manufacturer 
who is selling the “farm mar- 
ket” can tell you that products 
with only a city and large town 
distribution are finding their 
way into farm homes. Good * 
roads have changed the farmer’s 
buying center. The “cost of 
distribution” to reach the farm With these Standard Farm 
market is no longer prohibitive. Papers you get focused lecel 

_And you know, too, that to prestige and selling power— 
hit the farmer in his pocketbook plus national eGiert where ie 
requires focused advertising. i. mas 
Only 30 States make up the 
profitable farm market—there 
is where 88.7% of all farm in- 
come is produced—and only the 
15 Standard Unit papers reach 
2,125,000 buying farmers so Read 
effectively and at such low cost 
for results! These papers get the full story 
the farmer's automobile to your on pages 139 to 167 
dealer's door. 

As flexible as your sales prob- 
lem — built to match your 
“national” needs as no other 
medium can do, yet geared to 
work locally with your dealers 
—you can use the Standard 
Papers as a unit or by States. 




















One order—one plate—one bitl. 
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Competition—The Life of New 
Ideas 


The Adage, “Competition, the Life of Trade,” Is Undergoing Revision 


By John F. Sherman 


President, 


OMPETITION, agreed the 

executives of a certain knit- 
wear manufacturing company, had 
lured their once fair business up 
an alley and applied a sandbag to 
its most vital spot, profits. The 
executives had been in conference 
on company problems from 9:30 
till noon, and the nearest resem- 
blance to their comments I ever 


had heard up until then was the 
conversation of mourners at a 


funeral. Everyone sighed with re- 
lief when lunch was announced. It 
had been ordered into the office to 
save time, and the caterer’s bustle 
with cups, saucers and plates 
brightened the gathering consider- 
ably. 

“Great idea that company has,” 
commented the sales manager, 
pointing to the letters in red on 
the waiter’s white coat. “Their 
manager told me competition be- 
came so stiff they had to do some- 
thing, so they worked out the idea 
of selling customers lunches de- 
livered to their offices on contract. 
They’ve built up a big business 
with very small overhead. The 
customer furnishes his own table, 
chairs and floor: space. I under- 
stand they’re making a lot of 
money.” 

Everyone sobered at the thought 
that someone was making money, 
and nothing was heard for several 
minutes but the sounds of men, 
coffee and sandwiches coming to- 
gether. 

Someone finally spoke up: 
“Now why don’t we do something 


The Sherman Corporation 


to get to our customers a new way, 
just like this food fellow? We 
don’t brand our lines. The con- 
sumer doesn’t even know we're in 
business. Why don’t we work up 
some brands of our own and build 
ourselves some business that will 
belong to us and us alone?” 

An idea somehow had stolen into 
the meeting. Even lunching be- 
came a side issue, for when a real 
idea gets into a business and be- 
comes recognized, a lot of matters 
take to the side-track. In some 
concerns this happens infrequently, 
strange as it may seem, for there 
really are businesses which look 
upon new ideas with the same sort 
of suspicion once accorded in small 
towns to a stranger in the midst. 
No one knew where he came from, 
so there must be something wrong 
with him. 

If some sort of suitable com- 
bination of x-ray and measuring 
stick only could be applied to busi- 
ness, without doubt it would re- 
veal that the profits of a concern 
are in direct proportion to the 
volume and the quality of the new 
ideas which are given welcome and 
developed to the stage of practice. 

Competition is the death of 
trade, but the life of new ideas. 
From the ashes of defeat a busi- 
ness that still can create and put 
over ideas is able to rise like the 
fabled Phoenix. 

Necessity may be the mother of 
invention, but competition is its 
grandmother. 

The knitwear concern just men- 
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tioned dates an interesting come- 
back from the moment that idea 
took root. The nub of many other 
stories of how companies have 
pulled themselves from the ruck of 
competition is an Idea—capital I. 
A manufacturer of marshmal- 
lows used to sell through drug and 
confectionery stores. The volume of 
output needed to meet the demands 
through this type of distribution 
gave the factory manager practi- 
cally no worry. An idea crashed 
into the scenery and the net re- 
sults have meant many a sleepless 
night on the part of factory ex- 
ecutives, forced to keep pace with 
new demand. The idea was that 
marshmallows are a food and as 
such could be distributed most ef- 
fectively through the retail outlets 
with which the thought of food is 
most closely associated in the minds 
of buyers, to wit, grocery stores. 


DEVELOPING A NEW SALES PLAN 


A textile manufacturer in New 
England, a section which once pro- 
duced some of our best ideas, 
girded his loins, faced his problem 
squarely and saw that what he 
needed was some way of selling 
cloth, a deduction widely hailed but 
not so widely productive of ways 
and means of doing something 
about it. He developed a plan of 
selling men’s white shirts, with or 
without collars, direct. The sales 
plan was distinguished by com- 
mon sense and intelligence, and left 
out any mention of those much- 
abused words, “selling pressure,” 
with the result that good-will has 
been established and promoted. 
This manufacturer now turns out 
around 10,000 yards of cloth a 
week for these shirts. Not a large 
volume, but it is growing. He or- 
ders the shirts made up from his 
cloth by a leading shirt-maker. 
Competition had been not the life 
of trade in his instance, but its ex- 
ecutioner, It was the life of a 
big new idea. And competitors 
who possibly would not have ad- 
mitted quickly the superiority of 
this company’s product are paying 
tribute to the superiority of its idea 
by trying it out themselves. 

In the textile industry, there has 
been a merchandising trend in re- 
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cent years which began originally 
with the idea that something was 
needed by the manufacturers of 
cloth sold to the cutting-up trade 
to identify mill brands and carry 
through to the consumer the name 
and the quality of the goods from 
which linings, facings, dresses and 
other products had been made. A 
similar problem confronts all pro- 
ducers of commodities which are 
to be converted. A lumber manu- 
facturer recognizes it and stamps 
his name on every stick. A manu- 
facturer of wrought iron pipe iden- 
tifies his product to buyers by a 
red spiral stamped on every pipe 
length. This may never be seen 
by the householder, but the con- 
tractor and others who buy the 
product have the product stamped 
into their minds and associated 
through advertising with value and 
preferability. A maker of sheet 
steel recognizes it and develops a 
sales and advertising effort on the 
need for building up demand and 
for keeping a tracer of identifica- 
tion on its products as they go 
through the stages of fabrication. 

Track back other examples of 
business growth and it will be 
found that in most cases their point 
of origination was a sound, fun- 
damental idea, developed out of the 
active minds of experienced, com- 
petent, alert business men. The 
breadth of this truth is so great 
that it may seem platitudinous to 
state it, but there is value in em- 
phasizing it. For the tightening of 
the clutch of competition on busi- 
ness should sharpen wits and 
quicken brain cells. An organiza- 
tion unfortunate enough to be short 
of the raw material from which 
sound, productive ideas grow is not 
in an enviable position. Its predica- 
ment is similar to that of the negro 
who had consented to buy the book 
offered in glowing terms by the 
book agent. A deposit was re- 
quired. The colored man agreed 
that it would be well to make a 
deposit, “but,” he obsetved, “Ah 
just don’t happen to have anything 
to make a deposit with.” 

An advertising agent recently 
went to a client, with a suggestion 
that the client, who manufactured 
carpets, get out a line of rugs for 
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HERE are facts beyond which we cannot go. 
We may analyze them but cannot explain 
them. 


One of these is the human Sympathy that wells 
up within us in answer to the cry of fellow-men 
in distress. 


Another is the life viewpoint awakened by 
Family relationships and responsibilities. Only 
in the home do we grow to understand in an 
intimate way the noblest affections of the heart 
—the sacredness of life itself. 


For forty-eight years the Christian Herald has 
builded on these two finalities. 


In has been a Family publication. It has sought 
to inspire the highest conceptions of Home, as 
the one institution which must interpret all the 
momentous issues of our existence. 


It has preached and practiced a_ universal 
charity, a humanitarianism as broad as the 
world itself. 


These two purposes are closely related. 


Upon no other basis could it have gained the 
loyal support of hundreds of thousands of the 
finest homes in America, and thereby been 
enabled to succor millions in distress, to rescue 
the hopeless, and to father the parentless in this 
and many other lands. 


It is small wonder, therefore, that the Christian 
Herald—a home religious but not a church pub- 
lication—today is the outstanding religious 
journal of the world. 


Christian Herald 
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children’s rooms, with appropriate 
designs and colors. He had given 
thought to every possible angle of 
the proposition and it was so well 
developed and so soundly based as 
to fundamentals that the manufac- 
turer was able to walk into a com- 
paratively virgin market and sell 
a lot of new goods at a profit. 
That sort of contribution is in- 
valuable, whatever its source, and 
the utilizing of every potential 
source of ideas is of first impor- 
tance in any business. 

The technique of administration 
is receiving a lot of attention as is 
scientific control and other matters 
concerned with the structure and 
the form of business, but it is well 
not to overlook the forest for the 
trees of detail, and to recognize 
that the life of trade is ideas, 
whether they relate to distribution, 
production or what not. 

Competitive developments within 
a line of business often occasion 
the adding of styles, patterns and 
stock to such an extent that re- 
adjustments are forced on every- 
one doing business in that line. 
Manufacturers of radiation, for 
example, had built up particular 
patterns and designs to a point 
where a large proportion of output 
became special. Stock accumu- 
lated and profitable production be- 
came almost impossible. The sim- 
plification idea met this particular 
need. Individual patterns were 
eliminated. Instead of radiation 
being built with almost as much 
variation as custom-built furni- 
ture, to harmonize with this room 
or fit the scheme in that build- 
ing, it was standardized. The dif- 
ference between the product of one 
manufacturer and another became 
barely distinguishable. 

Carrying the simplification idea 
further, manufacturers of radia- 
tion pushed the sale of water radi- 
ators which also could be used for 
steam, as the combination was 
found to be eminently practical, 
doing away with the necessity of 
having to manufacture two types 
of radiation with double the pat- 
terns, double the stock, and con- 
sequently greater investment. 


Standardization then has been a 
sound idea for the solution of some 
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problems. It is not a panacea. An 
idea that may be meat for one 
manufacturer is poison to another. 


STANDARDIZATION NOT ALWAYS 
POSSIBLE 


In many lines of manufacturing, 
standardization obviously is an im- 
possibility. Style products cannot 
be standardized, for the moment a 
style product becomes simplified it 
is no longer style. It may be pos- 
sible to standardize chauffeurs’ 
clothing, but women’s coats, dresses, 
skirts, shoes, hats, jewelry, if 
made to the same patterns, simply 
will not go. 

A convincing experience in proof 
of the complexity of the problems 
confronting manufacturers of style 
goods, dresses, for example, is to 
visit any one of the stock dress 
houses in New York and watch 
the way buyers do their purchas- 
ing. The dresses are hung on rows 
and rows of racks. A buyer walks 
down the line, takes off a dress 
here, another there. “Give me this 
in 34, 36, 38, and 42.” The dresses 
selected are hung on a _ separate 
rack for immediate delivery from 
stock. Dress after dress is given 
only a casual glance. “No, I saw 
that last week,” says the buyer. 

A great number of buyers make 
the trip to New York every week. 
They know the line. They are 
not buying in quantity. It 
isn't necessary. The dresses they 
take from the racks are shipped 
to their stores at once, for 
quick turnover. New ideas—new 
styles—are necessities to the manu- 
facturers who cater to this kind 
of buying. Perhaps the theory of 
this is all wrong, but the fact re- 
mains. And the manufacturer of 
style goods knows how gritty such 
facts are. He must be alive to 
catch every possible nuance of the 
market. His manufacturing sched- 
ules must fit into this sort of a 
shifting framework. 

_Style influence is affecting all 
kinds of manufacturing lines. In 
the automotive field, instances of 
it are offered by virtually every 
advertisement of an automobile 
Other industries are finding that 
demand can be affected by what 

(Continued on page 223) 
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He appreciates good workmanship 


Sandy Hamilton can give most any foundry worker a good run 
for his ladles. He knows the meaning of “cope” and “drag,” and 
an overhead crane isn’t so far over his head after all. He knows 
good workmanship when he sees it—not only in his own school 
jobs, but in everything he buys. Sell it to him. 

Sandy is a fair sample of the 500,000 reg’lar fellers who read 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 80% of this bunch are of high school age. 
They are near-men. Your equal in everything but years. Specifi- 
cations: Age, 151% to 16 years. Height, 5 feet 4 inches. Weight, 
115 pounds. 

In everything they do—in school and out—they set the pace for 
the older generation. Man-sized clothes; man-sized appetites; the 
needs, buying knowledge and capacity of men. That’s the story 
of THE AMERICAN Boy readers. 

No matter what you manufacture—flashlights, footwear, jam, 
tuxedos, what not—these near-men will buy it, just as men do. 
Tell them about your product, sell them good workmanship through 
the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy, their trusted 
buying guide. Copy received by March 10th will appear in May. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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Why I Do Not Charge for Samples 


A Reply to Norman Lewis* 


By Claude C. Hopkins 


The Kling-Gibson Company 


AMPLES are used for two 

reasons. One is to let our 
products help sell themselves. — But 
the greater reason usually is to 
induce our prospects to register an 
interest. Then we can send them 
a more complete story than we are 
able to tell in our advertisements. 

In many lines this is an enor- 
mous economy. Telling our com- 
plete story to the world at large 
might be a costly matter. So we 
say just enough in our advertise- 
ment to awaken an interest. Then 
we want our prospect to exhibit 
that interest and give us her name 
and address. 

Samples may be costly, but they 
seldom cost anywhere near as much 
as would the space to complete 
our story. 

Another reason for the sample is 
to turn interest into action. 
Readers of our advertisements are 
perusing a magazine or newspaper. 
They may say to themselves, “I 
must look that thing up.” But 
they go on reading and forget. 

The percentage who do that is 
startling. One can easily learn this 
by offering a sample both with and 
without a coupon. The coupon 
which the reader can cut out as a 
reminder multiplies the inquiries up 
to ten times over. How much is it 
worth in your line to insure that 
your interested prospect will later 
receive from you a letter, booklet 
or sample when he has no dis- 
traction? If that means money to 
you, don’t try to collect the cost 
from your customer. 

Of course there are sample 
fiends. There are children who 
send for samples. There are re- 
peaters. Those are the penalities 
of sampling. They should be 
counted in the cost. 

At one time, I was offering a 
50 cent sample free. I sent an or- 
der on the dealer for it. People 


* “Why 


Samples,” 
January 27, 


We Charge for 
6 


1927, page 1 
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told me that I would be robbed. 
So in one of our offices—in Canada 
—we carefully checked up on the 
inquiries. The frauds amounted to 
just 2™% per cent. The cost of 
checking against them was four 
times the cost of the fraud. 

Query Montgomery Ward & 
Company and Sears, Roebuck & 
Company about asking for money 
with coupons. They offer very ex- 
pensive catalogs, and children 
like to get them. They have at 
times asked a 15 cent remittance, 
but they quit. They found that 
lost customers amounted. to far 
more than the wasted books. 

I am largely guided in advertis- 
ing by mail-order experiences, be- 
cause they are so accurately traced. 
When a mail-order advertiser puts 
a price on a sample or a catalog | 
am ready to reconsider my position. 


COMPARING ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is another big profit in 
sample inquiries. They enable us 
to compare our advertisements. We 
all know that one advertisement 
pays several times as well as an- 
other. The reason usually lies in 
the display appeal. But none of 
us can guess on the best advertise- 
ments. We might go on with ap- 
peals which cost four or five times 
as much as other appeals, if we 
had no check. Sample inquiries 
register the interest each advertise- 
ment creates. Gradually, if we 
study the figures, we learn how to 
multiply our advertising efficiency. 
Perhaps we make $1 do the work 
that $5 did. What is that worth 
on your advertising appropriation? 

When you talk of the cost of 
samples. and the frauds, weigh 
your savings against that expense. 
You will laugh at your petty 
economies. 

One idea of advertising is con- 
stant repetition. Tell your story 
over and over until you impress it 
on prospects, All the samples ever 
distributed have not cost a little 
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The Des Moines Register 
and ‘ribune-Capital 


The Des Moines 
Capital was 
Consolidated 
With the evening 
edition of The 
Des Moines 
Register and 
Tribune 
February 14th. 
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fraction of what that policy has 
cost. 

I know an advertiser who 
charges 10 cents for his samples. 
An armored car from the bank 
comes every day to gather up those 
dimes. The advertiser is delighted. 
He deducts those dimes from his 
advertising and says, “See how 
much I’ve saved.” 

He is sadly misguided. He is 
after replies from people interested 
in his line. It is a large line—too 
large to present in an advertise- 
ment. He expects that a person 
interested in one article will buy 
several others. 

He gets replies from his ad- 
vertisement where the sample is 
free, at the cost of 20 cents, per- 
haps. Where he requires 10 cents, 
the cost of replies averages $1 or 
more. He is getting his dime, but 
on the face of things he is paying 
80 cents for that dime. 

Still, that is not his major loss. 
He is getting one-fifth as many 
interested inquiries as he would 
without that dime. Figuring all 
losses on trivial inquiries, he is 
probably paying four times as 
much as necessary to get into close 
contact with his interested pros- 
pects. Every silver dime which 
comes to him cost more than if 
made of gold. 

Do things in a fine way or omit 
them entirely. Nothing is gained 
by calculating gifts. Do nothing in 
print which you would not do in 
person. The principles of sales- 
manship apply throughout. 

Perhaps we spend $2 or more to 
land a permanent customer for an 
article of household consumption. 
That is a small cost, with maxi- 
mum efficiency. If samples and 
follow-up can reduce that cost one- 
half, what folly it is to put a brake 
on your inquiries. 

Remember this: It is almost as 
hard to sell a new product at a cut 
price as at full price. If you 
do not believe that, try offering 
two packages for the price of one. 
On an unknown product you will 
scarcely get more response than 
if you quoted full price. 

Then why try to put over a 10 
cent sample, however great the 
bargain? You are addressing un- 
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converted people. They will as 
readily spend 50 cents at their stor« 
for a full-size package as to send 
you 10 cents, plus the stamp and 
the trouble, for a little sample. 

When a woman is willing to cut 
out a coupon, fill it out, address it 
and stamp it for a sample of my 
product, I welcome the inquiry and 
I want nothing further. I am very 
glad to stand the expense. 

Anything else is like the Scotch 
men in Edinburgh, who complained 
at a reduction in street car fare. Six 
tickets were offered for a shilling, 
instead of five. Their complaint 
was that they used to walk five 
times to save that shilling, now 
they must walk six times. 


J. V. L. Wyckoff Retires from 


George Batten Company 

J. Van Liew Wyckoff, who has bee: 
associated with George Batten Company, 
Inc., for thirt¥-one years, recently re 
tired because of ill-health, He was a 
director and the treasurer of the com 
pany for the greater part of his asso 
ciation. 

R. J. Hayward, who has been assistant 
to the treasurer since 1919, succeeds Mr 
Wyckoff as treasurer of George Batten 
Company. Mr. Hayward is also trea 
surer of the George Batten Corporation, 
of Chicago. 


National Lead Appoints Suc- 


cessor to O. C. Harn 

William Knust has been appointed 
advertising manager of the National 
Lead Company, New York, maker of 
Dutch Boy white lead. This appoint 
ment becomes effective March 1. He 
succeeds O. C. Harn, who_ becomes 
managing director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and to whom Mr. Knust 
has been assistant. 

Mr. Knust joined the National Lead 
Company after leaving high school and 
has been associated with the company 
for seventeen years. 


Lane Bryant Account to 
W. L. Brann Agency 


Lane Bryant, Inc., New York, wear 
ing apparel mail order house, has ap 
pointed W. L. Brann, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 


R. P. Page, Jr., Heads Autocar 


Company 
Robert P. Page, Jr., formerly genera 
sales manager of the Autocar Company, 
Ardmore, Pa., has been elected presi 
dent. He succeeds the late L. L. 
Woodward. 
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MILWAUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industries! 


A $100,000,000 
Metal Trades Payroll 


| gptaenuaes metal trades alone employ 


60,000 workers who earned $99,296,631 
in 1926—an inefiiabe GE 31159003000 over 1925. 





sell more than ‘ 
families. Build business here in 1927! 





THE MILWAUKEE J es? oan 


FIRST BY MERIT 








WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
ee 
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FIRST IN TIRE MANUF 


UTOMOBILE tire manufac- 
turers place more advertising 
in The Daily News than in any 
other Chicago paper. In 1926 
they placed 44,742 agate lines of 
display advertising in The Daily 
News, which was 38 per cent 
' more than the next daily paper 
carried and 19 per cent more than 
the total carried by the highest 

- seven-day paper. 








Advertising es 
Representatives : 110 E. 42d St. 





Average Daily Net Paid Circuly 
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TURERS’ ADVERTISING 


In this great and growing tire 
market, where more than 368,000 
automobiles were registered in 
1926, The Daily News is chosen 
as the ideal medium for the tire 
manufacturer’s advertising 
because with its daily average 
circulation of more than 400,000, 
concentrated 95 per cent in the 
city and its suburbs, it reaches 
the majority of people who have 
automobiles. 


To sell tires or any other auto- 
mobile equipment in the Chicago 
market, direct your sales mes- 
sages to the Chicago family in 


ODATLY NEWS 


ICAGO 


up of American Cities 





DETROIT “a Bang anny 
Woodward & Kelly Krogn 
Fine Arts Building 253 Firsi National aI Bank Bldg. 


for January, 1927—446,941 
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ee ES 
boost ae for 
truck manufacturers 


$y of the figures presented to- . 


day come new registration facts 
«which give proof that Oklahoma is 
a high-powered market for truck 
manufacturers who go after busi- 
ness through farm trade channels. 

According to Oklahoma State 
Highway Department records, 
there were 49,983 trucks in Okla- 
homa on January 1, 1927. This is 
an increase of 11,918 or 31.3 per 
cent over the same date 1926. 

This big increase demonstrates 
how widely truck manufacturers 
have profited through Oklahoma 
trade. And why shouldn’t they? 
Here is a great market largely made 
up of one class of people—farm- 
ers—that can be reached through 
a single advertising medium, the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 

Oklahoma farmers need still 
more trucks to haul their crops to 





market, to carry their children to 
and from Oklahoma’s consolidated 
schools. Last year wheat farmers 
had to haul 73,745,000 bushels t 
market. With indications pointing 
to more big crop productions dur- 
ing 1927, Oklahoma farmers will 
spend a big share of their money 
for more trucks this year. 

It is a remarkable fact that 
Oklahoma, only 16 years old as a 
state, leads every Southern state in 
trucks, except Texas and Florida 
The basic reason for this leader- 
ship is that Oklahoma is unusually 
rich in agricultural resources. 

And the experiences of past 
years will convince you that the 
best and most resultful way to 
promote business in Oklahoma is 
by using regular space in the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman, Okla 
homa’s only farm paper! 





—— & 
Carl Wiliams 
Editor 
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Making a Salesman Out of a 
Store Clerk 


This Manufacturer Finds That Personal Instruction Is Most Effective 


By B. W. Thayer. 


Vice-President, Minneapolis Knitting Works 


{Ep:rorrat Nore: From letters we 
have received from various manufac- 
turers during the last few weeks we 
judge that advertisers this year are 
devoting more than the usual amount of 
attention to the matter of developing 
retail store salespeople. The reason is ap- 
parent: competition is growing stronger 
and advertised merchandise is so uni- 
formly and consistently high class that 
more attention has to be given to im- 
proving the selling . operation at the 
actual point of contact. 

Every manufacturer who has gone into 
the thing at any length knows that the 
development of the clerk is a harder job 
than is the educating of the retailer— 
which, in itself, is no small task. To 
bring out some helpful new thoughts on 
the subject we have asked certain lead- 
ing manufacturers who have been fore- 
most in developments of this kind to 
write their views and experiences for 
the benefit of our readers. Two articles 
are now in hand—one by B. W. Thayer, 
vice-president of the Minneapolis Knit- 
ting Works, manufacturer of children’s 
underwear, and the other by Philip F. 
Adler, advertisihg director of David 
Adler & Sons Company, Milwaukee, 
lothing manufacturers. fr. Adler’s 
story will appear ‘in an early issue.] 


N common with most other 

manufacturers we have had our 
troubles in the way of helping to 
give retail salespeople. that selling 
vision which is so highly desirable 
both for us and the retailer. We 
have made our mistakes and have 
learned some valuable lessons. 

As a result of all this experi- 
ence, we are just about ready to 
conclude that clerk development is 
something that has to be accom- 
plished, if at all, through personal 
contact. Talks and lectures to 
mass meetings of clerks are not 
altogether useless. Printed matter 
will help. But it is a rather 
melancholy fact that the average 
clerk does not and will not apply 
himself either by reading or 
hearing. 

I have seen a considerable num- 
ber of retail store sales manuals, 
some good and others not so good. 
It is only the occasional highly 
ambitious person who will enter 
fully into the spirit of an elabo- 
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rate sales manual and take it seri- 
ously. The same thing is true in 
a measure even if the manual is 
brief, easily read and requires a 
minimum amount of study. It is 
no criticism of the great amount 
of constructive selling literature 
put out today for the benefit of 
clerks to say that a large portion 
of it is wasted. It is wasted be- 
cause it is not read or studied. 

If anything at all is going to be 
attempted in the way of printed 
presentation we think it should be 
inspirational rather than technical 
or particularly instructive. I say 
this not because I personally like 
pep and go-getter stuff. However, 
human nature must be taken as 
it 1s. 

A while ago we got up what we 
called “The Salesman’s Inven- 
tory,” printed it on a card 3% by 
6% inches, and sent out 500,000 
copies. Here is the inventory: 


Believe not, judge not, act not, un- 
thinkingly. 

Am I a salesman or only a make-shift 
with a “Hope to Heaven” that my em- 
ployer does not find me out? 

If I am a salesman, do I really under- 
stand my ability or am I working with- 
out -knowledge of myself? 

I working with my head and 
heart, or only with my hands and feet? 

Am I ambitious? 

Am I really industrious, sincere, 
optimistic, thorough, quick, observant, 
patient, truthful, tactful, and always 
courteous? 

I come early and stay late when 
necessary? 

Do I keep my stock clean and free 
from odds and ends? 

Do I understand my stock thoroughly 
and do I show sincerity and enthusiasm 
in explaining the best selling points? 

I express my thoughts clearly and 
am I able to concentrate? 

Do I exclude all gossip, exaggeration 
and bluff? 

Do I always keep my temper? Do I 
talk too roe 4 or too little? 

Do I leave a good impression of the 
store and myself in parting with a cus- 
tomer 


Do 


? 
I study out the reason of my suc- 
cess and failure in waiting upon my 
customers? 

Do I make capital of this study by 
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eliminating my mistakes and strength- 
ening my strong points? 

© I appreciate that sincere, en- 
thusiastic, optimistic salesmen turn a 
“shopper” into a customer? 

Do I appreciate that courtesy will 
make me a salesman that a customer 
will walk many blocks to trade with? 

Do I endeavor to learn and anticipate 
my employer’s wishes? 

Do I realize that he is anxious to 
find capability in me to relieve him of 
a portion of his responsibilities? 

Do I realize that industry and an 
understanding of his wishes will win 
for me his confidence and a promotion? 

Let’s know ourselves; criticize our- 
selves; remake ourselves; gather our 
forces, concentrate them, and then we 
will have an added zest in life and a 
fatter pay envelope will come auto 
matically. 

This isn’t so bad. If I did not 
want to seem modest and retiring 
I would be almost ready to say 
that it is good stuff—sensible ad- 
vice that could well be followed 
by me or by anybody else who is 
doing me the honor of reading this. 

The cards were mailed to deal- 
ers in quantities to distribute in 
their stores. Some were mailed to 
certain salespeople direct. Our 
own representatives, while on their 
regular visits to stores, passed out 
other copies. 

We received a pleasing number 
of favorable reactions from the 
distribution of this inventory. 
“This is just what my men need,” 
was a common expression received 
from our dealers. Many admitted 
they themselves were helped— 
which, of course, is just what we 
wanted to accomplish. Some- 
times, the owner of the store: or 
the buyer is almost as much in 
need of inspiration and education 
along certain lines as are those 
lower down in the scale. ; 

Does the favorable reception 
which this card was accorded in- 
dicate that it accomplished enough 
real good to justify us in putting 
it into circulation? Frankly, I 
do not know. It is almost im- 
possible to trace the good results 
that may accrue from a thing of 
this kind, in as much as its whole 
effect is indirect. It is similar to 
some kinds of advertising in this 
way, I suppose. You may be con- 
vinced in your own mind that a 
certain kind of advertising is do- 
ing an exceptionally good job, but 
there is no way of pulling out the 
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proof and demonstrating it in ac- 
tual figures. 

But inspirational messages neces- 
sarily must be general in their ap- 
plication—also unselfish. If a 
manufacturer can cause a clerk to 
be a more efficient salesman he is 
going to benefit his competitor as 
well as himself. However, nobody 
is going to object to this. And, 
then, other things being equal, 
when you help a man even ina 
purely general way, he is going to 
give you credit in his mind even 
though he may not admit it pub- 
licly. Then it naturally follows 
that he is going to be friendly to 
your goods. 

There has to be a certain amount 
of this inspirational material in 
presentations to retail salespeople 
calculated to increase their eff- 
ciency. But the main thing the 
manufacturer is after is to create 
additional interest in, and under- 
standing of, his goods. If he 
could get clerks into a frame of 
mind so they could even partially 
know his merchandise as he knows 
it, life would be one grand sweet 
song for him. His selling prob- 
lem would be a problem no longer 
It is not so much of a task to 
convey this to the department 
buyer or even, in smaller stores, 
to the dealer himself. If the buyer 
or the dealer could pass along the 
talking points of the merchandise 
to his clerks as they had been 
made plain to him when he stocked 
it, sales would jump. But he can- 
not. Or at least he does not, ex- 
cept in fairly isolated instances. 

How is this knowledge of spe- 
cific talking points of merchan- 
dise going to be conveyed to the 
clerk? How is he going to know 
the line well enough to believe i 
it thoroughly and push it with 
corresponding energy? 

General and trade advertising 
will help. The more compre 
hensively a manufacturer adver- 
tises his goods, the more thor- 
oughly will salespeople be sold 
upon them. Supplying the dealer 
with the right kind of material 
and ideas for interior and window 
displays also is valuable. When 
the clerk sees that the store be- 
lieves in a commodity, he is goimg 
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to fall in line more or less auto- 
matically. 

But how is he going to know 
the “why” of the thing? It is 
not enough for the proprietor or 
department buyer to tell the sales 
force that “this is the best line of 
underwear and represents the big- 
gest value for the money that we 
ever had in the store.” The clerk 
may implicitly believe this state- 
ment and relay it to his customers. 
But this is not constructive sell- 
ing. People have become so fa- 
miliar with “best” lines of goods 
that the expression has lost con- 
siderable of its force. No matter 
how inferior a commodity may be 
in comparison with other lines it 
is sure to be called “best” some- 
time or other. The customer 


wants to know the particulars and 
this is why no form of clerk 
“education” is 
some A B C instruction 
merchandise itself. 

When the manufacturer gets to 
this point, his real troubles begin. 


complete without 
in the 


Inspirational material, if it is 
short enough and sufficiently easy 
to grasp will be read—maybe. But 
when it comes to conveying the 
talking points of merchandise this 
way—well, I do not believe it can 
be done. 

The information has to be im- 
parted to the clerks in person, 
and this does not mean that they 
should be called into meetings and 
forced to listen to lectures or 
demonstrations no matter how 
good they may be. 

For a long time, we left this 
part of our work up to our sales- 
men, and they still do a large part 
of it. They are instructed to sell 
the goods not only to the buyer or 
proprietor, but, whenever possible, 
to the men and women who sell 
them to the store’s customers. 
After a salesman gets fairly well 
acquainted at a store, he can find 
legitimate ways and means of 
mixing with the clerks and ac- 
quainting them with the main talk- 
ing points of his goods. If he 
lacks sufficient personality to do 
this in a way that would not give 
offence, then he has no business 
being a salesman. On each visit 
to a store he ought to be able to 
instruct two or three clerks and 
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give them, in a measure, the pic- 
ture he has already given the 
buyer. These clerks are going to 
pass along their knowledge to 
others. The advertising and store 
and window displays will help. In 
time, this sort of procedure is 
pretty sure to bring fairly satis- 
factory results. 


A TRAVELING SALES COUNSEL 


We thought so well of this per- 
sonal method of presentation—our 
impressions being gained by the 
apparent good success attending 
our salesman’s efforts—that we 
now have in the field a high-grade 
woman who is really a traveling 
sales counsel. This woman is a 
university graduate. Her brains, 
personality, education and train- 
ing are such that she is well 
equipped to do the important 
work we have assigned her. She 
was carefully trained in all the 
whys and wherefores of Minne- 
apolis garments, was made thor- 
oughly familiar with retail store 
selling methods and then was sent 
out to call on the trade. 

Her job is to visit all dealers 
who sell our line. She carries 
only a few samples, as selling is 
not primarily what is expected of 
her. She goes to the merchandise 
manager of the store and takes up 
with him in full detail the selling 
problems of the department which 
handles our merchandise. She has 
a similar interview with the buyer 
and discourses with him or her on 
the best methods of selling Minne- 
apolis goods. She makes sugges- 
tions as to advertising and display 
and also conveys the benefits of 
having full lines. 

Her interviews with the mer- 
chandise manager and buyer— 
sometimes with the advertising 
manager—usually result in im- 
proved selling methods. With this 
sort of foundation laid, she then 
asks permission to get behind the 
counters and talk to the clerks— 
to make them familiar with the 
merchandise in enough of a tech- 
nical way to enable them to sell 
resultfully. She actually makes 
sales to customers, letting the 
clerks see how it is done. 

We believe this is good work. 
Seemingly, it is highly appreciated 
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by our customers. The results ob- 
tained in a sales way are pleasing 
to us. After this woman has fin- 
ished her work in a store, and 
when the cumulative effect of it 
has had a chance to develop, that 
store’s orders usually increase. We 
sell it more merchandise because 
we have widened the outlet 
through intensifying and develop- 
ing the latent or potential sales 
ability behind the counter—ability 
that often is wasted to a consider- 
able degree because it has not been 
nurtured. 

It is my belief that a depart- 
ment store of almost any size 
would be well repaid by having a 
competent man or woman in the 
store who would function some- 
what after the fashion of this 
traveling representative of ours. 
The person should observe the 
way the clerk approaches cus- 
tomers and study individual sales 
efforts—then talk to individuals 
or to small groups offering con- 
structive criticisms and sugges- 
tions. 

Lectures or mass meetings, as I 
have already suggested, do not 
amount to much. A teacher of 
store selling can gain the best re- 
sults when he talks to individuals 
or to small groups. Out on the 
floor, while the selling is going on, 
is the place to learn selling and 
merchandise. When you attempt 
to convey this knowledge in print 
or in lectures you are going to 
make a certain amount of prog- 
ress, but not nearly enough. 


C. L. Barnum Joins Cowan, 


Dempsey & Dengler 
Charles L. Barnum has become asso- 
ciated with Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, 


Inc., New York advertising agency, 
for which he will handle research and 
special service work. For the last two 
years he has been comptroller of the 
American Radiator Company. At one 
time he was director of the consumer 
service department of the American 
Writing Paper Company. 


Peerless Mattress Account to 


Charles W. Hoyt 

The Peerless Mattress Company Lex- 
ington, N: C., has appointed the Charles 
w. Hoyt Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Service will be handled through the 
Winston-Salem, N. C., office of the Hoyt 
agency. 
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Made Advertising Manager of 
New York “Telegram” 


Hal. J. Fletcher has been appointed 
advertising manager of the New York 
Telegram, ownership of which recently 
passed into the hands of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. For twelve years 
he has_been_ representative for the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers in New 
York. Prior to that, he acted in a 
similar capacity in the Cleveland and 
Chicago offices of the Scripps-Howard 
national advertising department, which 
is now known as Allied Newspapers, 


ne. 
Mr. Fletcher succeeds I. R. Parsons, 
resigned. 


New Accounts for Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


United Bank and Trust Com 
pany, San Francisco, and the Pacific 
Coast Canners, Inc., Oakland, Calif., 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with the San Francisco office of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan. The United 
company will use newspapers 
Francisco and in cities in the Sac 
tamento .and San Joaquin Valleys 
Plans are being made for a campaign 
next year on the Blue Bunny and 
Herbert brands of canned goods, prod 
ucts of the Pacific Coast Canners. 


The 


in San 


Co-operative Campaign by New 
England Wholesale Grocer 


Rival Foods, Inc., wholesale grocer 
of Cambridge, Mass., will shortly start 
an advertising campaign throughout New 
England in co-operation with over 
10,000 independent grocers. Daily and 
weekly newspapers will be used. The 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, Bos 
ton advertising agency, will direct this 
campaign. 


Hyatt Appoints H. O. K. Meis- 


ter General Sales Manager 

H. O. K. Meister, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Newark, N. J., has been 
appointed general sales manager. He 
joined the Hyatt organization about four- 
teen years ago. 


G. Washington Coffee Account 


to Huber Hoge 
The G. Washington Coffee Refining 
Company, Brooklyn, - we aes 
pointed Huber Hoge, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


B. T. Church, .Chicago Man- 


ager of Capper Farm Press 

Basil T. Church, formerly with the 
Capper Farm Press, has returned as 
Chicago manager. He was recently with 
the icago office of Nation’s Business. 
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' The Sound Advertising Policy 
of a Leading Brooklyn Store 











OR more than half a century the house of Frederick 
Loeser & Co. has had one great aim . . . Good 

Service for All the People. 

‘ That sound business policy has built one of America’s 
great retail institutions . . . the Frederick Loeser & Co. 
store of today . . . with representatives throughout the 
world . . . with offices in Paris, St. Gall, Plauen, Le 
Puy, Calais, Nottingham and other trade centres. 

During the past twenty years Frederick Loeser & Co. 
has advertised consistently in the New York Evening 
Journal. That is sound advertising policy . . . based 
on the best of all reasons . . . results. 

This home newspaper has more home circulation in 
Brooklyn and Long Island than all the other Brooklyn 
daily papers combined. That is why a great institution 
like Frederick Loeser & Co., uses it so extensively to 
reach the greatest possible number of customers. 
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Frederick Loeser & Co. 


as been a consistent advertiser in the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


for over 20 consecutive years! 


It is a significant fact that the 

most successful merchants rely 
hiefly upon the New York Evening 
ournal in reaching out for new 
rade and building up sales volume. 
fany of the best known retail 
ouses in New York spend more 
oney on advertising in the Evening 
ournal than in any other New 
fork newspaper. 


This established policy is based 
pon the best of all reasons—re- 
ults, It has been found by years 
f experience that advertisements 
nthe Evening Journal pull better, 
ave a wider audience, sell more 


oods—that the influence of this 


great newspaper among the most 
discriminating people is greater 
than any other. 

That is because the New York 
Evening Journal goes every night 
into 700,000 homes, in which live 
3,000,000 of the 9,000,000 people in 
the New York market! 

Nothing takes the place of home 
circulation. For 28 consecutive years 
the Evening Journal has had the 
greatest evening paper circulation 
in New York. Twice as much as 
the next New York evening news- 
paper—/flus 86,000! There is no 
other way to get such daily, con- 
centrated, home coverage. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,565 DAILY, NET PAID 


A daily gain of 41,779 over the same period last year. 


NEW YORK 


VENING 


JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


York Office 


New 
COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Chicago Office 
913 Hearst Building, Chicago, III. 
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The Index 


of Results 


The Detroit News 
Prints Twice as 
Many Classified 
Advertisements 

As All Other 
Detroit Papers 
Combined 


When Mr. Detroiter wants to buy 
or sell, rent or exchange, hire or 
lease he makes his wants known 
through an unadorned, plain look- 
ing agate size classified advertise- 
ment. In The News he is neither 
allowed cuts, white space or variety 
of type style to embellish his mes- 
sage, yet his results are little short 
of miraculous. The reason is that 
Detroit people read The Detroit 
News thoroughly from page one to 
the last. That this is a fact is well 
established by the hundreds of 
thousands of unsolicited letters re- 
ceived each year by The News on 
various topics connected with the 
subject matter of the newspaper. 
Such reader interest should be en- 
listed for your campaign in Detroit. 


During 1926 The Detroit News 
printed 1,455,896 want ads, 
nearly twice as many as both 
other Detroit newspapers com- 
bined. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
Now 365,000 Sunday Circulation, 330,000 Weekdays 











Suggestive Trade-Marks That Fail 
to Suggest 


[rade-Marks Consisting of Misspelled Words and Trick Phrases Often 
Suggest Things to the Owners That Are Overlooked 
by the Public 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 

UGGESTIVE trade-marks have 
rapidly become more popular 
luring the last few years. The 
trade-mark division of the Patent 
Office looks upon them with favor 
and, as a rule, they are easily 
registered. Several attractive marks 
1f the kind are to be found in na- 
tional advertisements; but the 
registry of the Patent Office shows 
that there are also a great many 
horrible examples that over-reach 
the boundaries of logic and good 
taste. 

A good suggestive trade-mark is 
one which suggests or mildly indi- 
cates a phase of manufacture or 
use of the goods it identifies. Such 


a mark may be a misspelled word, 


or a phrase made up of words 
which, considered singly, might be 
classed as geographical or descrip- 
tive. Hence, a good suggestive 
mark, or even a bad one, may serve 
to combine words in a registrable 
mark, although the words them- 
selves, if taken singly, could not 
be registered. 

There is no doubt that this 
phase of registrability has had a 
strong stimulating effect on the 
videspread adoption of suggestive 
marks. Then there is the advan- 
tage of indicating a manufactured 
eature or a specific use, or even a 
xeographical location. It is evident, 
however, that a good suggestive 
mark is an exceedingly difficult 
hing to create. A glance through 
the files of the trade-mark division 
vill prove to anyone that a poor 
suggestive mark is about the worst 
trade-mark that can be adopted. 

The present vogue probably had 
is start with the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States regarding the registrability 

American Maid, as a trade- 
irk for shoes. While the court 
ntended that this phrase did not 
nstitute a good trade-mark, it 


held that, as a whole, it was neither 
geographical nor descriptive. Ac- 
cording to the decision, American, 
if considered alone, is geographi- 
cal, and Maid is descriptive if it 
is applied to shoes for girls. Hence 
the mark, American Maid, was 
considered registrable. 

Marks of this kind constitute a 
noteworthy class which contains 
some familiar t-ade-marks, such 
as Niagara Maid and Sun Maid. 
In these the meaning is fairly well 
indicated. But when the class of 
misspelled words and combined 
words is inspected a great deal of 
study is frequently required to dis- 
cover just what the marks are in- 
tended to suggest. For instance, 
Kum-a-Part for cuff buttons is 
fairly obvious in its suggestive- 
ness when it is known that the 
buttons identified with the mark 
may be taken apart owing to a pat- 
ented snap device. Likewise, Uni- 
cels for batteries is not so vague 
in its suggestiveness as many other 
marks. Nurs-Wel for nursing 
nipples may prove attractive, and 
Veribest for canned meats deserves 
first rank. Add-A-Pearl is strongly 
suggestive for a pearl necklace 
which is intended to be added to 
from time. to time, and Paristyle 
for hair nets may suggest to some 
purchasers that the nets are fash- 
ionable in Paris. 


NEVRSRINK REFUSED REGISTRATION 


_ These marks are all registered 
in the Patent Office. But a great 
many misspelled words have been 
refused registration. Typical of 
them are Nevrsrink, evidently in- 
tended as a corruption of “never 
shrink,” for fabrics, and Pro- 
texwel for wearing apparel. In 
these cases, registration is governed 
by an office rule to the effect that 
if a phrase which is misspelled 
has a plural meaning, one of which 
is not descriptive or otherwise 
barred by law or regulations, it 
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may constitute a valid trade-mark ; 
but if a word or phrase is merely 
a phonetic spelling of a descrip- 
tive word or phrase, when consid- 
ered in connection with the goods 
with which it is used, the mark is 
held to be unregistrable by the 
office. 

However, registrability should 
not be the first consideration. The 
registry shows that many a bad 
suggestive mark has been regis- 
tered, and the reason for this is 
that a great many of the marks 
evidently suggest things to their 
owners that they seldom or. never 
suggest to the public. Even with 
some of the attractive and widely 
advertised marks of the kind, the 
suggestive feature does not always 
register. Therefore, in creating 
a suggestive mark, it is obvious 
that the primary consideration 
should be unmistakable suggestive- 
ness. 

TWO INTERPRETATIONS 


A recent advertisement carries 
the trade-mark Faseal for gaiters. 
These fasten with one of the new 
style closing devices. To close the 
gaiter is is necessary merely to 
move a little slide over then instep 
to the top. 

Hence, this mark suggests 
that it is an appropriate mis- 
spelling of the word “facile.” 
This interpretation was placed 
upon it by five men and women 
who were shown the advertisement 
and asked what the mark indicated 
to them. When the subject was 
mentioned to a prominent trade- 
mark attorney of Washington he 
declared that they were all wrong, 
and that the mark was undoubtedly 
intended to suggest “fast seal.” 
And eight others who were shown 
the advertisement gave a majority 
of five to “facile” and a minority 
of three to “fast seal.” There- 
fore, no matter what the manufac- 
turer intended to convey by his 
mark, the indications are that his 
national audience will not be unani- 
mous in its interpretation. 

However, there can be little 
doubt that Faseal is a good trade- 
mark for its product. It may be 
logically contended that since the 
mark suggests two different quali- 
ties of the product it is much better. 
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than if it suggested only one. At 
any rate, the mark has the virtue 
of suggesting something that is 
attractively connected with the 
goods, and this cannot be said of 
some two or three hundred marks 
on the registry that are supposed 
to be suggestive. 

For instance, how many women 
who buy powder compacts under 
the trade-mark Tre-Jur know that 
the mark is intended to be a mis 
spelling of the word treasure? 
The word alone was shown to three 
young ladies, and only one knew 
the significance of it. Two of 
them pronounced it trayjur, and 
said they thought it was a French 
word. But advertising has made 
Tre-Jur a familiar trade-mark, and 
because of its suggestiveness of 
France, if for no other reason, it 
is a good mark, and since it car 
ries two suggestions of value it 
may be a very excellent mark. 

The same does not hold, how- 
ever, for Bul-zie. This mark is 
registered as a misspelling of 
bull’s-eye, and is intended to be 
suggestive. Another example of 
the same kind is Barbq, which 
does not convey its suggestiveness 
by sight. The word must be spelled 
out, and then it appears to be a 
rather barbarous misspelling of 
barbecue. 

Kwal-Ety is another registered 
trade-mark, and it is intended to 
mean quality. Soo-pere-yor is 
registered as a substitute for supe 
rior, and Save Surfis is intended to 
convey the thought that the sur 
face is saved by the use of the 
product. Kew-pee and Kew-pid 
are both registered trade-marks 
which are supposed to suggest at 
least a part of the highly senti 
mental atmosphere which surrounds 
cupid. 

Fortunately, not a few of the 
applications for the registration of 
suggestive trade-marks convey the 
information regarding what the 
marks are supposed to suggest 
Otherwise it would have been im 
possible to state the significance of 
at least half of the following 
marks which were all taken from 
the registry: 

Cy-dear is a mark used on a bev- 
erage and is a misspelling of the 
word cider. Zyklon is supposed 
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947% 


of the purchasers of a nationally 
known electrical refrigerating unit 
selling for from $300 to $600 who 
live in Indianapolis are readers of 


The News. 





This isn’t our figure. The local 
branch manager found it out for 
himself by asking his list of owners 
which Indianapolis newspaper 
they read, while making up his ad- 
vertising recommendation for 
1927. 


This was and IS a News exclusive 
account, 


We submit that inasmuch as 94% 
of his owners are News readers, 
they must have been influenced to 
their purchase by advertising in 


The News. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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to be pronounced the same as and 
to be a substitute for cyclone. 
I-4-U is intended to be the same 
as one for you. Chewz-me is sup- 
posed to mean choose me. Akuret 
stands for accurate, and Lyf-lyk 
will convey the meaning of life- 
like if it carries out its purpose. 

Ewes-it, when placed upon its 
package, commands the public to 
use it. N. R. G. is a three-letter 
spelling of energy and Wah Shing 
Ton is not the name of a Chinese 
gentleman, but is supposed to con- 
vey all of the grandeur and celeb- 
rity of Washington.  Staiphast 
is merely another spelling for stay 
fast, Sea Kret is a_ trade-mark 
secret, wonder is represented by 
the registrations of One-Darr and 
1-Der. Mah-Scot is supposed to 
convey the meaning of mascot. 

Kismey, according to the Patent 
Office record, suggests, by way of 
invitation, an osculatory salute. 
Ma-me is a new spelling for 
mammy. Mae-Tinee is a _ trade- 
mark variation of matinee. 1-der- 
Kloth means wonder cloth, and 
although Vanite was pronounced 
va-night by five people to whom it 
was shown, it is supposed to be a 
substitute for vanity. 

It is obvious that many of these 
marks should be accompanied by 
explanatory parenthetical phrases, 
if they are to carry out all that is 
intended for them. There are many 
more like them on the registry, 
and they stand as_ inexorable 
evidence to prove that a suggestive 
mark must suggest something 
to be a good trade-mark. Then 
there are many more exam- 
ples, in a class by themselves, 
which use nothing but capital let- 
ters to convey their suggestions. 
Typical of the kind are X L for 
excell, X L N T for excellent and 
I D L for ideal. Most of them, 
to the casual observer, suggest 
nothing but word puzzles, and 
they serve to emphasize the fact 
that there is no value in trade- 
mark suggestiveness which does 
not clearly suggest. 





The American Legion of California 
has taken over publication of The Legion 
News, San Francisco. Jack Huston is 
manager and J. C. Claridge is assistant 
manager. 
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Large Increase in General 


Motors Sales for January 
Retail sales of the General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, for January to. 
taled 81,010 cars, against 53,698 in the 
corresponding month of 1926 and 
25,593 in that month in 1925. This 
large increase, according to Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president, is accounted for 
by the improved position of the Chey 
rolet car and on account of the Pon 
tiac, which, from the standpoint of re 
tail sales, was not a factor a year ago, 
having just come into production 


Globe-Wernicke Appoints 
J. E. Staffan 


J. E. Staffan, formerly assistant adver 
tising manager of The Globe-Wernicke 
Company, Cincinnati, has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. He succeeds F. Edgar we Gee, 
who has returned to the Rand-Kardex 
Service Corporation, Tonawanda, N. Y 








G. W. Kennedy Heads Kelsey 


Wheel Company 

George W. Kennedy has been elected 
president of the Kelsey Wheel Company, 
Detroit, succeeding the late John Kelsey 
Mr. Kennedy has been vice-president and 
assistant general manager. B. Morley 
sales manager of the company, has been 
made vice-president and general manager 





Continental Motors Advances 


D. A. Andrews 

D. A. Andrews has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Continental 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, with which 
he has been associated for the last fifteen 
years as service manager. He will cor 
tinue as service manager in an advisor) 
capacity. 


Wrench Account with Mil- 


waukee Agency 
The Husky Wrench Company, Mil 
waukee, socket wrench sets, has placed 
its advertising account with The Koch 
Company, advertising agency, also of 
Milwaukee. Business papers and direct 
mail will be u 


Dallas Agency Elects C. B. 
Wakeley Secretary 


C. B. Wakeley, account manager and 
director of the Southwestern Advertising 








Company, Dallas, Tex., was _ recently 
elected secretary, succeeding J. B. Wells 
resigned. Howard L. McGhee, produc 


tion manager, was elected a director. 


W. F. Johns Joins Erwin, 
Wasey & Company 


W. F. Johns, formerly advertising 
manager of the Minneapolis Journai, 
has joined the Chicago office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, advertising agency: 
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The Great Defender—Clarence Darrow 


“The marks of battle are all over his face. He has 
been through more wars than a whole regiment of 
Pershings. And most of them have been struggles to the 
death, without codes or quarter.”—says H. L. Mencken 
in the March Vanity Fair to which Darrow himself has 
contributed the leading article— 


“TYRANNY AND THE VOLSTEAD ACT” 


VANITY FAIR 


One-off the Condé Nast Group 


All Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Pa 
> No. 121 @ Series 


HERE you are compelled to con- 

sider only the combined morning 
and evening circulation of certain news- 
papers—compelled to buy both editions 
as a unit, as in Boston 


—why not apply thesame logic to all 


newspapers. 
—make up your own optional combina- 


tions of morning and evening papers for 
fair comparison with the compulsory 
combinations. 

See what that simple logic does for you 
in Boston! 


Combination Circulation Milline 


1st combination (optional) 
American & Post 655,300 1.68 


2nd combination (optional) 
American & Advertiser 415,584 1.68 


3rdcombination (compulsory) 
Globe, Eve. & Morn. 273,240 1.83 


4th combination (compulsory) 
Traveler & Herald 250,998 1.99 


Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 
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HEN you make up your list ot 
Sunday papers the logical choice 
in Boston is—Big Sunday Advertiser. 
The circulation figures emphasize New 
England’s preference for the Big Sunday 
Advertiser — 
151,000 more than Sunday Post 
168,000 more than Sunday Globe 
367,000 more than Sunday Herald 
45,000 more than Globe and Herald combined 


The Big Sunday Advertiser offers a 
greater circulation in Boston’s fifty mile 
radius than the total circulation every- 
where of any other Boston Sunday Paper. 


Paper Circulation Milline 
Sunday Advertiser 490,588 1.53 


Sunday Post 339,486 1.62 
Sunday Globe 322,395 1.72 
Sunday Herald 122,750 3.26 


> 


Boston 
Sunday Advertiser 
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“When grandmother 
was a girl” 


N the current issue of Printed Sales- 

manship there is a remarkable story 
of the development of the child-appeal 
note in advertising. 


“In this generation,” the author points 
out, “the youngster of 10 knows as 
much of life as did the child of 15 or 
18 when grandmother was a girl.” 


It happens that much of the literature 
referred to in this article was designed 
by a special department of our organi- 
zation. This department was created a 
year or so ago because of the growing 
importance of selling efforts directed 
ostensibly to the child reader. 


Don’t fail to read this story in Printed 
Salesmanship; it begins on page 515 
of the February issue. Then ask us 
to show you samples of how some 
of the other advertisers are reaching 
out for “tomorrow’s market.” 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 





British Firm Profits by Its 
Humorous Advertising 


The Originator of the Fortnum & Mason Advertising Tells What It 
Is All About 


By H. Stuart Menzies 


Governing Director, Stuart Advertising Agency, Limited (London) 


| doubt your painful pedant who 


Can read a dictionary through, 
But he must be a dismal dog 
Who can’t enjoy this catalogue. 


Austin Dobson. 


ie one sense our problem was 
an easy one, for I had to deal 
with only one man— 
Colonel C. E. Wyld, 
Fortnum & Mason’s 
managing director, who 
has the divine gift of 
knowing a good thing 
when he sees it. It was 
his boldness and breadth 
of vision that made it 
possible to be original 
a thing that is scarcely 
ever possible when the 
producer has to deal 
with a board of direc- 
It stands to reason 
that a gathering of men 
will seldom agree to 
anything but the com- 
monplace, for original- 
ity has been the work 
f individuals since re- 
corded history began— 
never of corporations. 
These were the facts: 
Here was a dignified 
and historically inter- 
esting shop selling gro- 
ceries and other lines to 
probably the 
most exclusive public 
the world. I came to 
the conclusion that it 
was one of the rare oc- 
casions when direct mail-order ad- 
vertising would provide the vehicle 
we ought to use. 
I visualized a little book, sent to 
a carefully chosen mailing list; 
booklets as readable as something 
bought at a bookstall or drawn 
irom the library. Every precon- 
ceived notion of a trade catalog 
was to be violated. Space was to 





tors 





l 
Ambition 


MYSTERIOUS PICTURES ON 
ENVELOPES RENDER FIRST- 
CLASS POSTAGE UN- 
NECESSARY 


1S 
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be sacrificed to pure fun in every 
direction. There was to be no 
hint of the jargon that trade an- 
nouncements have created for their 
own destruction. Out of these 
notions I evolved the first “Com- 
mentary.” This is the’ name we 
give to the series of 
booklets. It has proved 
a great success. Every- 
body says, “Oh, yes, 
dam’ good—of course— 
obviously!” But if I 
had shown it to them 
as the first proof, not 
one in a hundred would 
have had the nerve to 
publish it. 

To proceed with the 
evolution of this new 
sort of advertising, I 
refuse to accept any- 
thing as right just be- 
cause other people do 
it. Normally the litera- 
ture of such a firm 
would be produced on 
expensive paper, tied 
with miles of costly 
ribbon, illustrated with 
three-color halftones 
and festooned with 
meaningless shop jar- 
gon. We used the 
cheapest paper with no 
frillings of any sort. 
These expensive bor- 
ders and papers are 
nothing more than the 
loin-cloth with which 
lack of ideas seeks to clothe 
its nakedness. Make your page 
witty and clever enough, and it 
will be read, print it on what you 
like. Not that we print with no 
thought given to appearance—on 
the contrary, we believe the pages 
of the “Commentaries” are artis- 
tic triumphs. 

Let us consider some examples 
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of the copy used. Take an adver- 
tisement for Fortnum & Mason’s 
Stilton Cheese, which reads as 
follows: 


_. Do not be misled by the mirthless 
Stiltens made in hissing factories by pale 
youths who cycle madly to the cinema 
when freedom hoots from the power- 
house. 

Our real farm-house Stiltons will show 
you why the name is venerated by man- 
kind. Each cheese is made in the home- 
stead of a Leicestershire yeoman, from 
great pans of cream, and aprons full of 
cowslips for the coloring. 

When such cheeses as these enter the 
dining rooms of clubs, the faces ot 
brigadiers soften, and admirals give 
little plaintive cries of love. 


Or again, take order forms— 
things that people assume can only 
be in one style. In reality they 
are worth any amount of trouble, 
for if you can make the recipient 
hold it and smile over it, your 
chances of an order go up im- 
mensely. 

This is the wording on one of 
the order forms: 


THE MANDATE! 

Just write down all the teas and 
coffees you like and send this order form 
to us. The trivial monetary aspect is 
unworthy of a moment’s thought, as we 
do the arithmetic for you. 

Moreover, gracefully-worded expres 
sions of gratitude and esteem accompany 
all our communications. 

Send me the following with all possible 
speed and diligence. 

To Fortnum & Mason 
182, Piccadilly, W.1 


Now consider how to sell turtle 


Your average dealer will 
immediately say: “Finest quality 
Turtle Soup. Prepared from 
superfine ingredients 2s. 9d. per 
tin,” and if he can add some term 
that nobody outside the trade will 
understand, he will do so. 
Here is the “Commentary” 


When we speak of Turtle Soup our 
voice becomes very tender—do not think 
us unmanly. We have in mind the 
S iced Turtle Soup we make for those 

o feast regally. As you gaze into its 
depths you see luscious calipee and 
morsels of calipash gleaming darkly 
through the soup that is so rich and yet 
so wondrous clear. Then there is our 
special Turtle Soup, cleared of all 
heaviness and fat, that brings roses back 
to the cheeks of delicate people. 

Once a rival, maddened by jealousy, 
came and spoke lightly of our Turtle 
Soup. We killed him. It was wrong 
of us, for we held no game license that 
season, but it shows we are not unmanly. 


ninety-nine people 


soup. 


way: 


It amuses; 
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out of a hundred read it and buy 
some. Perhaps the hundredth 
hates it. Better so, than that 
ninety-nine should ignore it, the 
hundredth order. 

This again: 


THE SPIRITUAL ASPECT OF 
PLUM CAKE 

It was in one of those sweet old 
country houses where they put little 
bunches of lavender with the linen that 
we first taste the plum cake of our 
dreams-—glorious stuff, rich, fragrant 
and incredibly plummy. We admit now 
that our mouth was too full when we 
asked for the recipe, but we were over- 
wrought and excited; anyhow, let by- 
gones be bygones, they gave us the 
recipe for our customers. 

The dear old housekeeper, with her 
ringlets and black taffeta, took us to 
the still room to show us how to make 
it, and told us fascinating things; how 
brown-shelled eggs are best, and how it 
is most auspicious to make such a cake 
when the moon is in its second .quarter 
That is why you so often see our chef 
on our roof in Piccadilly anxiously 
scanning the heavens on fine nights. 

Our Old-Fashioned Plum Cakes, 5s 
and 8s each. 


This sort of thing is not easy to 
write, for all the selling points are 
there; you take them in while 
under the impression that you are 
simply reading a good little story. 
How closely this cake story was 
read is amusingly illustrated by 
multitudes of letters I received 
from customers pointing out that 
my illustration showed the moon 
in the wrong quarter! I had to 
put the following notice in the 
next issue to appease them: 


In reply. to the 478 readers who say 
the moon is illustrated as being in = 
wrong quarter in the September “C: 
mentary,” we deny that we are weak ‘a 
astronomy. We are powerful at it. The 
editor is too hurt to reply in person, but 
explains that printers’ blocks show things 
the wrong way round unless you think 
of it beforehand. We don’t know what 
he means, but that is what he says 


One must continually keep in 
mind that one is being paid to 
write advertisements to sell and 
not simply to please the reader. 
Can you deny that the following 
sentence about butter and cheese 
makes them seem desirable? 

There is in England one incomparable 
herd of glossy little Guernsey cows that 
give milk that is about one-third cream. 
It is from this wonderful herd that we 
obtain our butter. That is why there 
is no mistaking. its golden charm. 

With all humility we say that there 
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Proof of 
Pulling Power 


OOD manufacturers and 

retailers know the im- 
portance of advertising to 
the HOUSEWIFE. 


Naturally, then, they prefer 
the HOME newspaper of 
Chicago to get best results in 
this rich, responsive market. 


Food advertisers during 1926 
gave the Chicago Evening 
American a lineage increase 
of 716% over 1916. 


There’s real proof of pulling 
power because advertisers 
do not use increased space 
unless results justify it. 


CHICAGE eae PAMER 


> Suen ee * 


ay ot: newspaper 
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are few, if any, cheeses as good as ours 
to be obtained in England. For many 
years we have obtained them from the 
same prize dairy. We have kept a few 
of last year’s Cheddars for those who 
love the ripe splendour of well-matured 
cheese. 


Be it an order form or a leaflet, 
it is just the same; if you want 
to make the money invested pull 
its weight you must be original. 
Whatever you have to say—say it 
in some way that has not been 
used before. 

I have been giving examples of 
ideas that sell goods. Now I come 
to an idea that saved money—the 
Stuart envelope design that has 
saved, I should be afraid to say 
how many thousands of pounds in 
postage. An unsealed envelope 
bearing a 14d stamp is usually 
thrown away unopened. Sealed 
envelopes bearing 144d stamps, on 
the other hand, are expensive when 
the runs approximate 100,000 sev- 
eral times a year. We use “open” 
envelopes with 14d stamps and put 
a little picture and caption on the 
outside so inexplicable that people 
look inside to find out what it is 
all about. 

You will ask—how far has all 
this proved successful? It has 
been an amazing success. Almost 
incredible in many respects. 

The “Commentaries” have pulled 
business regularly and _ continu- 
ously. This work has created an 
atmosphere and a prestige such as 
has seldom, if ever, existed be- 
tween a shop and its customers 
before—a sort of literary camara- 
derie—if I may put it that way. 
Peers, novelists, merchant princes, 
all sorts and conditions of men 
write in congratulatory letters, not 
in twos and threes, but in sack- 
fuls. I used to keep huge volumes 
full of these letters, but have long 
since given it up. After each 
issue of the “Commentary” they 
come. After the lapse of a mail 
or two come similar letters from 
America and other parts of the 
world. I think praise from Amer- 
icans is praise indeed. 

All this is equally applicable to 
the selling of any commodity; it 
is nothing more than being fresh 
and original in a vein that will 
tackle the particular public you 
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have in mind. The difficulty does 
not lie with the public that is 
pathetically ready to be pleased by 
anything that is new. The diff- 
culty lies with the advertiser. It 
is not every firm that is prepared 
for originality, and this style of 
work cannot be tinkered with by 
sales managers without spoiling it. 
As one last romantic detail, 
many Fortnum & Mason’s cus- 
tomers collect the “Commentaries” 
and bind them in _ hand-tooled 
leather and the like, and back 
numbers are unprocurable—surely 
the apotheosis of advertising. 


William Johnston to Join Celo- 
tex as Vice-President 


William Johnston will join the Celo 
tex Company, Chicago, on March 1, 
vice-president in charge of public re 
lations. He has been with the New 
York World since 1900, engaged in edi 
torial and promotion work. The Celotex 
Company manufactures insulating lumber 
made from sugar cane. 


Botsford-Constantine Elects 
Vice-Presidents 


Ray Andrews, an account executive 
with the Seattle, Wash., office of the 
Botsford-Constantine Company, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, has been elected a vic« 
president. Merle W. Manly, of the 
Portland office, also has been elected a 
vice-president. 


Spring Campaign Started on 
Footwear 


Carcion Manfre & Company, New 
York, manufacturers of French footwear 
for women, have inaugurated a spring 
advertising campaign in newspapers ro 
magazines. This campaign is being di 
rected by the New York office of Grace 
& Holliday, advertising agency. 


Moon Motor Advances 
J. A. Creath 


The Moon Motor Car Company, St 
Louis, has appointed J. Allen Creath as 
assistant sales manager. He will have 
charge of sales in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Florida and part of Kentucky. 


C. C. McKinney Joins 
Archer A. King 


Charles C. McKinney, until recently 
serving a number of manufacturing 
corporations in a sales and advertising 
advisory capacity. has joined Archer A 
King, Inc., publishers’ representative, 


Chicago and New York, 
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Selling Real Estate in 
New York 


HE WORLD has been one of the most b 

powerful newspaper factors in the selling 
of New York homes. Where building activity { 
is at its height, where new homes re 
are being occupied as fast as builders 
can complete them, there you will 
find the full circulation strength of 
THE WORLD. 

As an indication of the broad 
appeal of WORLD Real Estate 
Advertising, Harry D. Lott of the 
Bronx writes : 


as 


D it 


“I cannot refrain from testifying to the 
excellent results I received from the follow- 
ing little four-line advertisement in your 


‘Farms Wanted” column: 





1 HAVE buyers waiting for farms and road- 

stands; list with me for quick sales. RRY 
D. LOTT, Farm Specialist, 391 E. 149th St., 
Bronx. 





“I ran this for three days over the last week- 
end and to date I have received 351 answers 
by mail and telephone. This is indeed 
remarkable, and I can assure you that I 
shall continue to advertise in your wonder- 
ful paper.” 


Mr. W. R. Irons, President of 
Flatbush Estates, Brooklyn, states: 


“It pleases me to write and tell you of the 
wonderful results we received from our 
advertisement in last Sunday’s WORLD. 
Although we had a bad week-end for 
real estate, the results exceeded by far our 
utmost expectations. We have already 
sold four houses from this advertisement 
and expect to sell several more this week.” 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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Fills in Between Your Daily Newspapers 


I cannot get along without Capper's 
Weekly. It has so many good things 
in it to read and it helps me in my 
affairs.—L. N., Linn, Kansas. 


Enclosed find check for $2 for sub- 
scription to Capper’s Weekly. Every 
one in the family wants it first.— 
J. G. H., Republican City, Nebr. 


I am a teacher by profession and 
. Capper’s Weekly is the best paper I 
have in my school.—L. W. R., Olustee, 
Okla. 


Before taking Capper’s Weekly my 
husband had no desire for reading, 
but now nothing gives him more 
pleasure than to sit down with a 
new issue of your paper. And he 
reads it from cover to cover.—Mrs, 
A. K., Enloe, Texas. 


Had decided to quit advertising 
for subscribers to my poultry journal 
but tried out 8-inch copy in Capper’s 
Weekly on a new proposition which 
pulled so well I immediately ordered 
$2,000 more advertising in various 
papers.—P. K., Illinois. 
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CAPPERS 


“Yhe Paper Without 


Published by Arthur Capper 


We certainly like Capper’s Weekly 
and don’t want to miss a copy.— 
Mrs. C, B. M., Sidney, Nebr. 


It is almost like missing one of the 
family not to receive Capper’s Weekly. 
—P. I. S., El Dorado, Kansas. 


I am highly pleased with business 
from Capper’s Weekly. Orders coming 
along nicely.—W. S. W., Kansas. 


We cannot do _ without Capper's 
Weekly as the whole family enjoys it. 
—J. R. C., Nortonville, Kansas. 


Scores of letters with comments similar to those printed on 
these pages received every week this year from Capper’s 
Weekly subscribers and advertisers. . . . Over 4,500 in- 
quiries to editor in two weeks as result of an 8-inch story 
on baby chick raising. . . . A 3-line mention of a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture bulletin and 78 inquiries to editor 
in next week’s mail. 

I heard an old friend say “Capper's 
Weekly is the best paper that comes 
to this town,” and I heartily agree 
with him.—B. H. IL. Rake, Ia. 
better all the 
time an can't get og 2 without it. 
—Mrs. A. R., Chillicothe, Mo. 

The whole family reads Capper’s 


Weekly, so I re we can’t do with- 
out it.—R. C., Corning, Kansas. 


We hate to miss a single issue.— 
V. M. K., Cruce, Okla. 


Please run my ad four times more. 
It’s better than Got answers 
from Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico.—J. C. P., 
Waynoka, Okla. 


We take several papers but Cap- 


per’s voey is our favorite.—W. S., 
Okemah, Okla. 


Rate is $1.25 a Line for 350,000 (Plus) 


Your bag is gettin 
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Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, etc. 


My daughter uses Capper’s Weekly Results have been more than satis- 
in her high school work and is com- factory and I am today instructing 
pl mented by her teachers.—Mrs. my agency to issue an order for a 
\. L. H., Enterprise, Ore. three-time-a-month schedule in Cap- 

per’s Weekly during the months of 

Your paper sure brings the business. February, March, April, May, 1927.— 
—s.. Egg Farm, Kansas, D. C., Missouri. 


Capper’s Weekly is the best paper When my husband comes in and 
I ever used.—M. B., Missouri. finds a new Capper’s Weekly he is 


Capper’s Weekly is the life of this Willing to sit down and read it and 


: 't fai d I feel that I 
family, so don’t fail me; get my re- wait for his dinner, an i 
ewal  sté —J. C., Yates Center, couldn’t keep house without it— 
K sola — . Mrs. C. E. M., Woodbine, Iowa. 


TU 


WEEKLY 


: 
= 
A Competitor 
hi 





Published at Topeka, Kansas 


(01000000000 TEU 


We think Capper’s Weekly the best In 1925 I was a reader of your 

paper going.—R. C. N., Sterling, Colo. paper and after my subscription ex- 

pired I waited for an agent but he 

[ surely do love Capper’s wee did not come and I am tired of wait- 

so | hope to get it again this week. ing. I have never had a paper I liked 

No other paper is as good.—Mrs. as well as I do your Capper’s Weekly. 
Rk. F. S., Cawker City, Kansas. —Mrs. W. A. D., Stillwater, Minn. 


Over 300% increase this season in poultry advertising and still 
getting reports that “Capper’s Weekly heads my list.” . . . 
Mail order tryouts coming back with larger copy. . . . News- 
paper advertiser writes: “The addition of Capper’s Weekly 
to my dailies’ list must be responsible for my increased busi- 
ness in your states.” . . . Advertising lineage well ahead 
of last year. 


We look forward with great pleasure I herewith enclose my renewal for 
» the coming of Capper’s Weekly— Capper’s Weekly. I receive several 
se May ‘ newspapers and magazines but none 
I’. G. G., Nowata, Okla I like as well as Capper’s Weekly.— 
W. C. M., Point Pleasant, Mo. 
I am enclosing $1 for which please 
send Capper’s Weekly. I certainly do couldn’t do without Capper’s 
not want to miss a copy as I do ¢on- wale I left off several of my 
: nes this year, but couldn’t leave 
sider it the best paper we take.— r Cap Weekly —Mrs. 
Mrs. F. C., Earlham, Iowa. | at. City. Okla. 


90% Farm, 50% Small Town Circulation 
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harold stretch 
our New York 
schedule-hound writes 


us guote you 

have been telling us 
that Detroit is too 
big to cover with 


one paper—polks 
directory now gives 
greater Detroit 
1,702,314 population 
say 400,000 families 
guess you are 

right they must 

use the Times 
unquote. 














How Ipswich Met New Market 


Conditions 


An Object Lesson for Textile Companies That See Only a Dark Future 


By Paul W. Huston 


Advertising Manager, Ipswich Mills 


TO branch of the textile busi- 
i Nness has undergone more 
changes during the last ten years 
than has the hosiery business. A 
complete change in materials, con- 
struction and finishing of hosiery 
for men, women and children has 
taken place. There has been a 
radical realignment of methods of 
selling. 

lhe industry as it stands today 
would be a total stranger to almost 
any man who left it ten years ago 
and might come back to it now to 
pick up the threads which he had 
dropped. Silk and rayon have 
almost supplanted cotton, and from 
one predominant color of black 
almost every shade in the rainbow 
is now found. 

Stockings have followed the 
feminine skirt on its climb from 
street level to the knee, advancing 
silk inch by inch along the increas- 
ingly exposed feminine stocking. 
The more or less settled methods 
of distribution that prevailed for 
generations have changed to a 
most complex variety of distribu- 
tion methods. These changes have 
been crowded into a span of years 
that is ordinarily considered a 
reasonable period for the testing 
of one or two major business 
p licies. 

When the style pendulum swung 
sharply away from cotton stock- 
ings, Ipswich Mills were not in an 
enviable position. Large inven- 
tories of cotton stockings were on 
hand; knitting machines were set 
for a production of cotton stock- 
ing The name of Ipswich 
Hosiery was not known except to 
the jobbers who sold our hosiery, 
mostly under their own tickets. 

New merchandise had to be 
manufactured and supported by 
new selling policies. Old ma- 
chinery was rebuilt with the latest 
attachments, and raw material 
sources were carefully studied to 


insure a dependable supply of pure 
silk, rayon and fine cotton yarns. 
Radical revision and expansion of 
dyeing facilities were necessary to 
meet the demand for a wide range 
of delicate colors. 

To support these changes 
equally important work was car- 
ried on in sales and advertising 
work. Surveys were conducted to 
determine style demands and a 
style department developed having 
every facility of advanced infor- 
mation at their command. Regular 
trips to European style centers 
were inaugurated with a weekly 
cable service in between. 

New boxes, labels and wrappers 
were designed to dress up the new 
hosiery so that the utmost advan- 
tage of window and counter dis- 
play could be assured. 

With the tremendous increase in 
number of styles and colors it 
was impossible and impractical to 
get large orders months in ad- 
vance. Both jobber and retailer 
had to be supplied with the latest 
colors, and with small stocks 
throughout the country, prompt 
delivery was necessary. The an- 
swer to this was the Ipswich ser- 
vice stock, out of which orders 
could be sent to any part of the 
country at short notice. 


SOME ADVANTAGES 


Increased sales activity was 
necessary and experienced sales- 
men were added to the force, to 
secure more intensive distribution. 
More frequent sales contact and 
the service stock made possible a 
constant supply of the latest cor- 
rectly styled hosiery, and an- 
swered the question of quick 
turnover for the distributor and 
retailer. 

Up to now I have not men- 
tioned advertising, but these 
changes in manufacturing and 
sales policies required the support 
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of this valuable aid to distribution. 
An advertising counsel was given 
the task of collecting data on 
which selling and styling methods 
were to be formulated. That 
counsel had the further responsi- 
bility of planning an advertising 
campaign which would assure the 
mills of dealer support in the re- 
sale of its product. Careful analy- 
sis showed that the trade thought 
of Ipswich stockings as a good 
reliable grade of cotton hosiery. 
It was necessary to build a style 
reputation for the new Ipswich 
lines. Full pages in colors were 
published in women’s magazines 
and other publications of wide con- 
sumer influence. The appearance 
of the advertisements and the tone 
of the text matter were carefully 
designed for the purpose of adver- 
tising the quality of the new 
Ipswich product. Other forms of 
advertising were used for direct 
influence upon the trade and every 
branch of the business concerned 
with distribution and selling. The 
success of this new plan increased 
sales and profits, and provided 
the funds for installation of new 
and modern equipment needed to 
keep the mills abreast of the style 
demand. When this was started, 
the Ipswich Mills had been in 
business for more than 100 years. 
Their own brand was placed on 
only 30 per cent of their produc- 
tion. Less than three years after 
the plan was put into effect the 
Ipswich trade-mark was on 90 per 
cent of the goods produced. 

The theme of our advertising is 
to be found in our two trade- 
marks which are emblematical of 
every selling quality that goes into 
the manufacture of Ipswich Ho- 
siery. One trade-mark, the old 
one, is a witch riding a stocking 
which typifies the years of manu- 
facturing experience and the in- 
tegrity which goes with a repu- 
tation of over a century of good 
manufacturing. This old witch 
trade-mark is well known to the 
hosiery trade and has the cumula- 
tive value of decades of favorable 
recognition. The second trade- 
mark, an auxiliary one, recently 
registered, is what we call “The 
Modern Witch.” It is a picture 
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of a lovely young lady typical of 
the beauty that goes with modern 
hosiery, as well as personifying the 
advances made in manufacture and 
up-to-the-minute styling. 


(5. W. Kingsbury to Preside at 
National Advertisers Meeting 
Gordon W. Kingsbury, advertising 
manager of the Kelvinator Corporation 
has been appointed general chairmar 
for the semi-annual meeting of 
Association of National Advert 
Inc., to be held at Detroit from M 
to 11. C. F. Kettering, vice-president 
of the General Motors Corpora 
will be the principal speaker on the 
program, which will have, as its gen 
eral subject, a discussion of “Laying 
the Foundation of an Advertising (a 
paign.”’ 


J. P. Smith Shoe Account for 
Erwin, Wasey 

The J. P. Smith Shoe Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Dr. A. Reed 
Cushion shoes and Smith Smart shioes, 
has appointed Erwin, Wasey & Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Parti 
ular attention will be given to advertis 
ing Smith Smart shoes. 


National Cloak and Bellas, 
Hess to Merge 


have been completed for the 


Plans 
merger of the National Cloak & Suit 
Company, with Bellas, Hess & Com 
pany, mail order houses of New York 
It is reported that H. B. Hess, presi 
dent of Bellas, Hess, will be president 
of the consolidated company. 


H. J. Boemer to Direct 
Pfister & Vogel Sales 


Herman J. Boemer, of the Pfister & 
Vogel Leather Company, Milwaukee, has 
become general sales manager. Mr 
Boemer, who is a director of the com 
pany, has been assistant to the 
president. He joined the con 
thirty-eight years ago. 


Transferred by Chambers 
Agency 
A. R. Beverley-Giddings, formerly in 
charge of the Sarasota, Fla., office oi 
The Chambers Agency, Inc., advertising, 
has been transferred to the New Orleans 
office, as an account executive. 


W. G. Clay, Sales Manager, 
Selden Truck 

W. G. Clay, assistant sales manager 

for the last two years, has bee: al 


pointed sales manager of the Sellen 
Truck Corporation, Rochester, N. \ 
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Buttering New Orleans’ 
Daily Bread 


Marne [ory [Reameries 


MANUFACTUPERS OF 








sic. Marning Blary 5 «soe Creamery "Summon 


Goveron + Came Aconees 


Butter moanevony 


February 14, 1927 
THE TIMES-PICAYUNE, 
New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: 

In placing with The Times-Picayune our fifth year’s consecutive ad- 
vertising schedule, we feel called upon to express our sincere ap- 
ney of your share in the success of Morning Glory Butter in 

ew Orleans. 

Within this brief period the demand for Morning Glory Butter has 

rown to very gratifying proportions. Consistent advertising in The 
Fimes-Picayune, together with the splendid co-operation of your mer- 
chandising department, have shared equally with our own sales efforts 
in making ~y ! Glory New Orleans’ most popular brand of butter. 

You will note that the Morning Glory campaign for 1927 consider- 
ably exceeds our lineage of previous years. 

Sincerely, 
MORNING GLORY CREAMERIES. 











New Orleans was an unbranded tub butter market. Now 
it is a Morning Glory Market. And The Times-Picayune 
alone did it. 

The selection of the medium through which the carefully 
planned Morning Glory campaigns accomplished their 
purpose was not the fruit of chance or good luck. 

The Morning Glory Creameries knew that The Times- 
Picayune has the largest and most effective circulation 
in the New Orleans market, that it reaches not only the 
individual buyer but also is closely watched by the exten- 
sive list of dealers in its field and that The Times- 
Picayune’s Merchandising Department could and would 
pave the way for Morning Glory success. 

—Their judgment speaks for itself. 


Members 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 


CO om 
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Inland Dailies 
Boost Constructive 
Journalism 


John H. Harrison, Publisher, of 
Danville “Commercial-News,” Is 
Elected President of Association 
at Its Fortieth Annual Meeting 
Which Was Held at Chicago 
Last Week 


OINCIDENT with the com- 

memoration of its fortieth an- 
niversary, the Inland Daily Press 
Association at its annual meeting 
at Chicago last week took stock of 
itself. Consideration was given 
not only to its part in the advance- 
ment of American journalism since 
the time its organizers found it 
necessary to band together “to col- 
lect news, secure telegraph plate, 
miscellany, national advertising, 
and materials for printing a news- 
paper,” but also its responsibility 
in moulding the journalism of the 
next forty years. 

The theme of the meeting was 
given in an opening address by 
S. J. Duncan- Clark, editorial 
writer for the Chicago Evening 
Post, in which he urged news- 
papers as one of the most vital 
agents in the field of social science 
to place more emphasis on con- 
structive news and to give more 
attention to training young jour- 
nalists along those lines. 

Another word on the subject 
was added by Fred Landis, former 
Indiana congressman and now a 
newspaper man on the Logansport 
Pharos-Tribune, in his criticism of 
metropolitan papers which run a 
sewer from the court room to the 
family fireside. 

The discussion resulted in the 
passing of a resolution urging upon 
editors “the wisdom and necessity 
of giving greater emphasis, in the 
gathering and representation of 
news, and in comment upon it, to 
those factors and events in the 
life of the community which are 
making for the building up of 
society, materially, intellectually 
and spiritually.” 

In regard to destructive news the 
resolution advises “the recognition 
of responsibility for treating news 
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of social collapse, as for ommek, 
in cases of crime, scandal and al 

normal behavior of whatever sor 

in a manner which will contribu‘ 

to the cure of the conditions of 
which they are symptoms.” 

The principal problem on the 
business side of the newspaper 
which was considered at the meet- 
ing was that of creating a closer 
alliance between the newspaper and 
local retail merchants. C. E. Dit 
mer, secretary of the Ohio State 
Council of Retail Merchants, dis- 
cussed the close relation between 
circulation, reader interest and the 
amount of retail advertising which 
a newspaper carries. Roscoe Chap- 
man, of the Rockford, Ill., Morn- 
ing Star, described a local loyalty 
league which that newspaper was 
promoting to increase local trad- 
ing. 

John H. Harrison, publisher of 
the Danville, Ill, Commercial- 
News, was elected president of the 
association for the coming year. 
In addition to the State vice- 
presidents, another vice-president 
was added to act as active assis- 
tant to the president. John F. 
Aue, of the Burlington, Iowa, 
Hawkeye, was elected to this office 
W. V. Tufford was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Elected by Kaumograph 

. 

Company 
_At the recent annual meeting of the 
Kaumograph Company, maker of Kau 
mograph dry transfers and lithographic 
material, Hugh R. Monro, former presi 
dent of "the company, was elected chair 
man of the board of directors. 

Trowbridge Marston, who has been 

associated with the company for eighteen 
years, was elected president. George 
M. Porges, sales manager, who has 
been with the company more than eight 
years, was elected vice-president and 
T. H. Miller, secretary and treasurer 


Le Roy P. Wight Incorporates 


Le Roy P. Wight, who has been con 
ducting an advertising business at New 
York, recently incorporated under the 
name of Le Roy P. Wight, Inc. Mr 
Wight, who is president and general 
manager, was formerly vice-president of 
Myers-Beeson-Golden, Inc., New York. 

John B. Phillips is vice-president and 
treasurer of the new company. He was 
recently with Charm, Newark, N. | 

Sven Rasmussen, secretary and art 
director, was formerly a member of the 
Atlas Art Service, New York. 
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What Gives Circulation Its 
Selling-Power 


The sound develop- 
ment and growth of 
Success Magazine 
under the editorial 
direction of David 
Arnold Balch 
should interest ad- 
vertisers and adver- 
tising agencies. It 
is the contents of a 
magazine that gives 
circulation its sell- 
ing-power — variety 
and interest of con- 
tents—with full 
family appeal. 


Voiceless, sphinxlike, inscrutable—Read yd 
tne Silent Man of Mystery” in the March issue. 


SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Delineator Home Institute . . . 


‘Dhe Laundry 


Ripe we ihebonpry that adds to the ease and 
efficiency of the washing and ironing of 


clothes is used in the laundry of Delineator Home 
Institute on the 15th floor of the Butterick Build- 
ing. And many and many a housewife will wel- 
come the news of this laundry’s results as it is 
published in the pages of Delineator. For lighten- 
ing the load of a household’s routine certainly 
helps to further the Art of Gracious Living. 





Delineator 
Established 1868 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The Semi-monthly 
DAIRY FARMER 


1927 
The Monthly 
DAIRY FARMER 


The new monthly 
Dairy Farmer will be exactly in keeping with 
the high standards and progress of the dairy 
farm families who lead the agricultural indus- 
try in wealth, income and total buying power. 


“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 

















A Reason-Why Buy at Home 
Newspaper Campaign 


Th 


Tacoma Biscuit and Candy Company Points Out That a Prosperous 


City Means Prosperous Citizens 


A N appeal to the citizens of a 
ommunity to “Buy at Home” 
ly fails almost before it gets 
ed. It takes more than just 
1 to arouse interest. 
hese citizens may see the 
ds “Boost Home Products” 
times a day. But—and isn’t 
eer ?—they very seldom buy 
me products. Why? Well, why 
ld they? Public spirit, you 
Perhaps. But you cannot 
merchandise by appealing to 
tizen’s public spirit. 
ich a problem presented itself 
the Tacoma Biscuit and Candy 
npany. For months and months, 
merous local manufacturers 
nded away on the slogan 
ist Home Products”—pounded 
with discouraging results. 
the biscuit and candy com- 
was determined to open 
the possibilities of the local 
rket—determined to make Ta- 
na people buy Tacoma products. 
The situation, it well realized, 
ired a different treatment. It 
led something new—out of the 
linary—and more convincing! 
he campaign has just ended. 
is successful—very successful ! 
the Tacoma Biscuit and 
ly Company “Buy at Home” 
paign was successful even be- 
expectations. 
tead of merely telling the 
g public in Tacoma to “Buy 
ma-Made Products,” the cam- 
gave a reason. It told why 
should buy at home—told 
in a manner so logical, so 
icing, that the people in- 
tly responded. 
e campaign was not at all 
rate. Simplicity was the key- 
\ series of three advertise- 
-each three columns by 
en inches— was run in two 
newspapers twice a week for 
weeks. Copies of these ad- 
ments were distributed to 
retailers that they might 
them in their windows. 
49 


ict, 


ended! 
to ap- 


And there the campaign 

The first advertisement 
pear was headed: 

“Employment— 
the Back-Bone of Great Cities!” 

Immediately under it was a pic- 
ture of a typical Tacoma family 
of father, mother and children. 

The man in the picture is em- 
ployed by a paper-box factory in 
Tacoma. And the Tacoma Biscuit 
and Candy Company buys its boxes 
from this box factory. 

So, in the tactfully worded copy 
that followed, the reader was made 
to see that by spending his money 
for a Tacoma-made product, he 
is helping to keep families—like 
the one pictured—in Tacoma. By 
patronizing home industries, he is 
making possible larger pay-rolls, 
more employment, a more pros- 
perous city—and that, in turn, 
helps him who spends his money 
for Tacoma-made goods. 

For, the success of a citizen de- 
pends, to a large extent, upon the 
prosperity of the city wherein he 
lives. And a _ prosperous city 
means, of course, prosperous cit- 
izens. 

That’s 


why the Tacoma Biscuit 
and Candy Company wanted Ta- 
coma people to boost home wares. 


idea went over! 
advertisement was 
A heading 


And the 
The second 
still more convincing. 
almost shouted : 
“Families Like This Insure 
Tacoma’s Future! 
—Growing With This City 
Because Father Is Steadily 
Employed !” 
picture of a_ typical 
Tacoma family. But this home- 
owner is employed by a_ local 
packing-house. The Tacoma Bis- 
cuit and Candy Company uses 
large quantities of creamy short- 
ening in the manufacture of cook- 
ies. And it buys its shortening 
from this packing-house. 
The copy that followed con- 
tinued with the same line of 


Again a 
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thought that was stressed in the 
first advertisement. In short— 
Tacoma people buying Tacoma 
products make steady employment 
in Tacoma. Steadily employed Ta- 
comans mean a prosperous city. 
And a prosperous city insures the 
prosperity of its citizens. 

The third advertisement was 
laid out very similar to the others. 
The cut at the top pictured a 
Tacoman with his wife and four 
children, and the heading: 

“Children Like These Make 

Tacoma Great 
—They’re Here Because Daddy 
Has a Steady Job!” 

The copy drove home the same 
argument— why Tacoma people 
should boost Tacoma _ industries. 

In the various Tacoma factories, 
the campaign was given much fa- 
vorable comment. The workmen 
were enthusiastic. 

Certainly the Tacoma Biscuit 
and Candy Company’s “Boost 
Home Products” campaign was a 
success. Not only did this cam- 
paign spur Tacomans to “Boost 
Home Products,” but it created a 
vast amount of good-will, 


New Accounts for Philadelphia 
Agency 

The Adelphia Robe Company and the 
Natrona Tobacco Company, both of 
Philadelphia, have placed their adver- 
tising accounts with Spector & Golden- 
sky, advertising agency, of that city. 
The Adelphia company will use news- 
papers and direct mail to advertise its 
ine of lounging and bath robes. News- 
papers will be used by the Natrona 
company, manufacturer of Natrona and 
Maureo cigarettes. 


Street & Finney Add to Staff 


Norman P. Hutson and R. A. Barker 
have been added to the staff of Street 
& Finney, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Mr. Hutson was recently in 
charge of the research department of 
Dorrance, Sullivan &, Company, New 
York, and will fill a similar position 
with Street & Finney. Mr. Barker had 
nerd with The Erickson Company, New 
ork. 


Coffield Washer Company 
Appoints J. J. Ruch 


James J. Ruch has been appointed 
to take charge of the sales and adver- 
tisin departments of The Coffield 
Washer Company, Dayton, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of electric washers and ironers. 
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Northwest Prune Growers Plan 
Advertising Campaign 


An advertising campaign was decided 
upon by the prune growers of Walla 
Walla Valley at a meeting held rc 
cently at Walla Walla, Wash. Sey 
eral hundred Northwest prune growers 
attended the meeting and organized the 
Blue Mountain Prune Growers Associa 
tion which, in co-operation with H. J, 
Arnett, representing the American 
Railway Association, will advertise and 
market Northwest prunes. 

Idaho growers of fresh Italian prunes 
are also interested in the advertising 
plan of the Washington prune growers 
and have signified their intention of 
co-operating with them. 


Phonograph Accounts to Mil- 

waukee Agency 
The Caswell Manufacturing Com; 
Milwaukee, portable phonographs, an 
the Wasmuth-Goodrich Company, |’eru, 
Ind., maker of phonographs, have ap 
pointed Freeze and ogel, Inc., Mil 
waukee advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising accounts. The Helm 
holz Shoe Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, has also placed its account 
with this agency. 


ae Te Adee Joi Joins Campbell 
Ewald Agency 


R. Adams, formerly with Critchtiel 
& = Chicago, has joined the copy 
staff of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
Detroit advertising agency. For three 
years he was advertising and sales prc 
motion manager of the Straube Piano 
Company and at one time he was with 
The Studebaker Corporation. 


C. R. Lawson with Potts- 
Turnbull Agency 


Carl R. Lawson, for the past eleven 
years advertising manager of the Ottawa 
Manufacturing Company, Ottawa, Kans., 
has joined the Kansas City office of the 
Potts-Turnbull Company, Incorporated, 
as an account executive. 


Paraffine Companies Net Profit 
Increases 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., San 


The 
Francisco, Pabco 
reports for the year ended Decer 
31, 1926, a net profit of $1,111,96 
after charges and _ taxes, 
$893,278 in 1925. 


Ellen S. Patten Joins Crane 
Ice Cream Company 


Mrs. Ellen S. Patten, formerly with 
the Philadelphia Inquirer as its food 
representative, has joined the Crane 
Ice Cream Company, of that city, in 
charge of sales promotion. 


paints, roofings, etc., 
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Pa yroll Path 


CHEN you consider a weekly pay- 

roll from 452 active manufacturing 
plants, you rightly judge that Jacksonville 
merchants enjoy rapid turnover. 

But they like to see your copy help 
speed the movement. This weekly pay- 
roll cash is quick-action. And locally 
alone. The Florida Times-Union reaches 
a circulation bigger by 4,000 daily than 
the total number of dwellings in Jackson- 
ville. 


People read what they see, and 
believe what they read, in 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Photographers 
Plan $2,000,000 Four- 
Year Campaign 


Members of the Photographers’ 
Association of America Already 
Have Pledged $600,000 toward 
the Campaign Which Probably 
Will Be Launched During the 
Late Spring of 1927. 


URING the next four years 
the photographic industry 
plans to spend $2,000,000 in na- 
tional advertising. Plans for rais- 
ing and administering this fund 
were announced at a meeting of 
the Photographers’ Association of 
America at Chicago on February 
14. It was announced at the meet- 
ing that $600,000 of the fund al- 
ready had been subscribed. Of 
this amount, $400,000 was sub- 
scribed by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 
Four general objectives for the 
national advertising to accomplish 
have been laid out: 


1. To lead the general public to a 
better appreciation of the fine art of the 
profession of photography. 

2. To cause a great increase in the use 
of portrait and commercial photography. 

To educate the photographers of 
this country to follow better and more 
aggressive merchandising practices. 

4. To upbuild and promote the stand 
ing and usefulness of The Photographers’ 
Association of America. 


The proposed campaign will fea- 
ture the slogans “Photographs 
Live Forever” and “Photographs 
Tell the Story” in a list of about 
twenty national magazines. To 
build a greater market for com- 
mercial photography the associa- 
tion expects to advertise in seven 
business publications read by ex- 
ecutives. For each individual 
photographer subscribing to the 
campaign it is planned to have 
an advertising service for local 
newspaper use, a complete series 
of sales promotion letters, bulle- 
tins of business building ideas, dis- 
play case tie-up material and a 
membership emblem for use on his 
work and in his local advertising. 

Any program for less than four 
years and involving less than $2,- 
000,000 will not succeed, leaders 
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in the photographic industry feel, 
In order to insure the securing of 
that amount, the following quota 
plan has been worked out: 


1. Photographers are expected to sub 
scribe about half of the total fund of 
$2,000,000. Manufacturers and stock 
houses are expected to subscribe the 
balance on a system based on capital, 
volume, nature of business, etc. 

2. The maximum cost of the cam 
paign for each year has been ascertained 

. A quota has been set for cach 
State, determined by half the actual cost 
of the magazine circulation purchas: d in 
that State. That is, the photographers 
pay for half the circulation each receives 
in his State. 

A quota has been set against each 
town and city in the State. This quota 
is the proportionate part of the State 
quota, determined by the population of 
the city or town, when compared with 
the total population of cities and towns 
in the State in which there are photog 
raphers. 

5. The final step is that each photog- 
rapher is asked to take care of his share 
of the city or town’s quota. His share 
is determined by “his approximate volume 
of business compared with the total busi 
ness in his city or town. 


As a means of reducing over- 
head costs, all subscriptions are to 
be made in the form of trade ac- 
ceptances. These are virtually 
post dated checks. In this way it 
is expected that the matter of 
tardy collections will be avoided 
largely. No subscription will be 
accepted from any participant in 
the campaign for less than his 
quota for the four-year period, 
Charles J. Pettinger, chairman of 
the fund raising committee, an- 
nounced. The active solicitation 
of subscriptions has not yet begun 
but Memphis, Tenn., photographers 
already have oversubscribed their 
quota. 

The general direction of the ad- 
vertising program is vested in a 
committee of nine, of which George 

’. Harris, Harris & Ewing, 
Washington, D. C., is chairman. 
Horace W. Davis, president, Ansco 
Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y., is chairman of the plan and 
scope committee, which will act 
as an advisory body to the adver- 
tising committee. It is expected 
that advertising will actually begin 
during the late spring of 1927 


Welcome H. Cullum, formerly with 
the Charleston, S. C., News and Courier 
has joined the display advertising stall 
of the Baltimore Sun. 
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An Exhibition of 
Rotogravure Printing 


With Special Reference to Advertising 


THE NEW YORK TIMES opened its exhibit of rotogravure 
printing on the 11th floor of THE TIMES Annex on Monday, 
Feb. 21. The exhibit, which has been arranged by the Adver- 
tising and Mechanical Departments of THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, should be of great interest to advertisers, advertising 
agents, and all others concerned with the technique of printed 
salesmanship and the graphic arts. The exhibit covers: 


HISTORY OF ROTOGRAVURE 
THE NEW YORK TIMES PLANT 
MECHANICAL PROCESSES 


ADVANTAGES OF ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 
GOOD AND BAD COPY PREPARATION OF COPY 


EXAMPLES OF NATIONAL AND LOCAL ROTOGRAVURE 
ADVERTISING 


Open daily except Sundays 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


The New Pork Times 





THE NEW YORK TIMES leads all the newspapers in the world 
in the volume of rotogravure advertising published and in the 
number of rotogravure sections. THE TIMES published in its 
Rotogravure Picture Section in 1926 a total of 1,184,046 lines 
of advertising. In addition THE TIMES published in its Book 
Review and Magazine Sections, printed by rotogravure, 764,480 
and 329,47F agate lines respectively. 


Send for a copy of THE NEW YORK TIMES 32-page booklet on 
rotogravure advertising containing helpful technical information 
for advertisers. ; 
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A Primary Medium 
in the primary market for 
quality merchandise 
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The justification of this claim by Cosmopolitan 
is readily apparent. 


Cosmopolitan isa class magazine, reaching the 
kind of folks who desire better things, and who 
are able and willing to pay a higher price to satisfy 
these desires. This is indicated by their paying 
thirty-five cents for Cosmopolitan, an amount 
sufficient to buy several ordinary magazines. 


More than a million and a half such families 
read Cosmopolitan each month. An average of 
one out of every six literate native white families 
in every one of the important cities and towns of 
the United States where eighty percent of the 
nation’s business is done. 


No other magazine of large circulation concen- 
trates so large a proportion of its circulation in 
the urban market, the primary market for quality 
merchandise. The urban market where people 
earn more and spend more, where it is easiest and 
most economical to sell and where the best dealers 
for high grade merchandise are located. 

Because Cosmopolitan reaches class buyers, in 
sufficient numbers, and so strategically located, 
it becomes a primary medium in a primary market 
for quality merchandise. 


© 


Invite our Cosmopolitan representative to give you the 
‘acts to substantiate this claim. 


Advertising Offices: 


326 W. Madison St. 5 Winthrop Square 
Chicago, Illinois 119 W. 40th St. Boston, Mass. 


Gen’l Motors Bldg. New York City 625 Market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 
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7 cover to cover, 
BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS centers the 
reader’s attention on 
home and family. 


This background of com- 
plete home interest makes 
BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS a powerful 
factor in guiding family 
purchases— 

and a highly profitable 
medium for manufac- 
turers who sell to the 
home. 


HOMES 
ano GARDENS 


850,000 better homes—$6 a line 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, 10WA 


Advertising Offices 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Minneapolis 
St.Louis Kansas City 
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seudo-Scientific Copy Is Hurting 
Advertising 


Whe 


Advertisers Call on Science for Copy Facts They Want to Avoid 


Half-Truths 


By John Benson 


President, 


[EnirortaL Nore. “In the early part 
f last year,” Mr. Benson wrote us, 
“you asked me to prepare a story on 
Sincerity in_ Advertising,’ especially in 
tion with pseudo-scientific copy. I 
never found time to write that 
but have been collecting some in- 
g material for it. 

o happens that I have been invited 
resent the Bok Jury of Awards at 
nner in Cambridge and have chosen 

for my theme that very subject. I would 
be very glad indeed to have you publish 
the speech, if it fits in with your need 
itorial policy.” 


have 


WE all know there is too 
much pointless advertising 
of indifferent merchandise going 
on, advertising which probably 
would be better off unsaid; there 
is also the highly partisan ‘adver- 
of merchandise, meritorious 
in itself, but not helpfully pre- 
sented. Sweeping claims and flow- 
ing generalities still fill our adver- 
tising pages; they do not invite 
reading, and after reading, they 
do not help the consumer to pur- 
chase. 

\ new and subtle form of plau- 
sibility has been creeping into ad- 
vertising, especially of foods and 
of toilet preparations, which un- 
rng confidence. Cereals, tooth- 
paste, soap, face creams, are fa- 
miliar examples of a tendency to 
build advertising argument upon 
pseudo science. This unquestion- 
ably is effective for a while upon 
credulous minds, but in the end it 
reacts and advertising suffers. It 
is had because it is untrue, and it 
is desecration. Science is a do- 

1 of truth. To misuse its credit 
in advertising is especially to be 
avoided. 

ermit me to dwell upon a few 
|-known examples. In the 
etic field, the whole wheat 
ms may be literally true, but 


tising 


ion of a talk delivered February 
Cambridge, Mass., at the dinner 
1 in honor of the winners of the 
rd advertising awards for 1926. 
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they are actually misleading. There 
is no question about whole wheat 
flour containing needed food ele- 
ments which have been milled out 
of bolted white. The roughage 
is good for a normal intestine. 
Its vital elements are needed for 
growth. But if the reader based 
his judgment only on these facts 
he might be seriously misled. 

People eat a varied diet. They 
do not live on bread alone. Rough- 
age can be had from vegetables 
and meat and from fruit fiber. 
Vitamins can be had from milk. 
And as a matter of fact, whole 
wheat flour does not contain all 
the outer layers which yield the 
vitamins. 

I hold no brief against whole 
wheat flour. It agrees with me; 
and I enjoy its flavor. I believe 
its virtues should be advertised— 
but along consistent lines. If an 
advertiser invokes the aid of sci- 
ence to support his product, he 
must observe the rules which gov- 
ern research. He cannot present 
half-truths or theories, however 
sound, which do not effectively 
apply. 

Some time ago, a “whole wheat” 
advertiser tried to prove the su- 
perior food value of his product 
over white flour by quoting from 
experiments upon pigeons made 
by Prof. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins. The professor had re- 
ported that at the end of two 
weeks the white flour pigeon died 
and the whole wheat pigeon was 
still strutting around; the adver- 
tiser quoted that statement faith- 
fully, but failed to add that short- 
ly afterward the whole wheat 
pigeon also would have succumbed 
from insufficient food. 

Doubtless much good has been 
accomplished by the wide con- 
sumption of yeast induced by 
popular advertising. This has 
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improved health by its beneficial 
effect as a laxative. The patient 
feels better, improves in appetite 
and vigor. But he does so in spite 
of the claims which have been 
made for the product. 

For instance, in previous copy 
much stress has been laid upon 
the therapeutic value of the 
vitamin B contained in yeast. As 
a matter of fact, there is little or 
no deficiency of this in the ordi- 
nary human diet. It is really 
difficult to escape getting your 
full share of vitamin B, if you 
eat at all. 

The claim also that yeast will 
add to your endurance seems a 
little far fetched, when you con- 
sider that a cake of yeast con- 
tains less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of the energy requirement to 
do a hard day’s work. So the 
learned doctors declare, in their 
official bulletin. 

This is no condemnation of 
yeast advertising. It may be very 
useful. Yeast is raw food, and 
raw food is much needed in the 
American diet. Its ferment may 
have benefits which medical 
science has not yet uncovered. But 
can the advertising not be equally 
effective without introducing medi- 
cal claims which do not apply? 
I believe the more recent yeast 
copy is an affirmative answer. In 
it I notice such claims are refresh- 
ingly absent, or kept safely within 
bounds of both medical and prac- 
tical fact. 


SOAP ADVERTISING NEEDS CLEANSING 


In the soap and cosmetic field 
there has been an orgy of physio- 
logical claims which naively as- 
sume that men—or perhaps it is 


flock of geese. 
Maybe they are. There is a cer- 
tain penchant for fake in the 
American mind, even a love of it, 
psychologists say. But when 
geese turn into owls, as many in- 
evitably do when they grow older 
and wiser, the goose talk reacts 
and confidence is lost. 

Soap is soap—made of oils and 
soda. These ingredients are de- 
signed to cleanse and not to cure. 
Some soap is pure whole- 
some; some is not. The more 
perfume and medicaments it con- 


women—are a 
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tains, the farther it gets from th: 
true soap ideal of being pure and 
having for its function the cleans- 
ing of the human skin. When ad- 
vertisers talk about ordinary toilet 
soap curing skin diseases, eczem: 
pimples, etc., are they not getting 
far afield—so far ahead of the 
poor doctors and skin specialists 
that the latter can only gasp at the 
simplicity of it? 

The prima donna of them all 
the alluring appeal to middle-aged 
women to “keep that school girl 
complexion.” Simplicitas Sancia! 
The fountain of youth was a re- 
mote possibility compared with thx 
ease and trifling cost of the soapy 
road to youthful charm. 

Undoubtedly soap and water are 
an aid to personal appearance 
Every small boy learns that lesson 
at some stage of his education. 
But a woman’s complexion, the 
color and lustre of youth, have 
deeper roots than the absence of 
grime. They are physiological. 
Age, exercise, diet, fresh air, skin 
texture and climate are more 
potent factors—which the soap 
magicians are inclined to over- 
look. 

Pure soap and clean water have 
an important part to play in the 
care of one’s skin. And many peo- 
ple are ignorant about their proper 
use. Soap advertising can render 
a real service by informing the 
public. Skin specialists and medi- 
cal authorities know all about it 
and have published books and 
pamphlets on the subject. That 
information is available and can 
be told in simple, practical form 
in soap advertising. In fact, one 
soap maker is doing it now. 

In the advertising of tooth- 
paste, science has again been 
paraded as an expert witness. At 
one time, as a chemist in support 
of the acid theory of tooth decay 
and tooth protection; at another 
time, as a physiologist in explana- 
tion of saliva and its effect upon 
the teeth. Now, the acid theory is 
scientifically correct, I believe. It 
takes a mild acid to break up and 
remove the adhesive mucin plaque 
which seals fermenting food 
debris against the tooth surface, 
ultimately causing decay; but, un- 
fortunately, dental authorities tell 
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Sening merchandise 
through] separate 


trade channels 


Yacht percent of the 
c present business of this agency is in 
the advertising of products sold through 
eighteen separate trade channels and the 
total volume of business placed in 1926 
was by far the largest in our history. 


One reason for the unusual success 
ot this general advertising is the knowl- 
edge of copy appeals gained from the 
expenditure of over thirty millions of 
dollars on keyed copy—copy from which 
every dollar in sales is recorded. This 
experience in learning what to say to 


make people buy is difficult to match. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN-INC- 


NEW YORK->132 WEST 3lst ST- CHICAGO:-225 N-MICH: BLVD 


ST-LOUIS-ARCADE-BLDG- 
Established 1911 
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me, saliva and other mouth secre- 
tions are alkaline in character and 
immediately neutralize the acid in 
tooth-paste unless it is initially so 
strong as to injure both tissue and 
enamel. The mild acid in the 
paste gets no chance to operate on 
the mucin plaque before it is 
neutralized in the mouth. 

A tooth-paste bases its therapeutic 
claims upon the removal of “film,” 
and now we learn from authorities 
like Messrs. McCollum and Sim- 
monds of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity that film on the teeth is 
Nature’s protective covering and 
should not be removed, as reported 
from a recent publication. These 
inconvenient professors ! 

Pseudo science always makes 
the mistake of not having: its test 
conditions reliable. It treats the 
oral cavity for instance like a test 
tube—a test tube with a hole in 
the bottom through which the con- 
tents are continually draining 
while a variety of fluids are pour- 
ing in through the top, to say 
nothing about a conglomerate mass 
of stuff being dumped into it three 
or more times a day. Chemical 
reactions under such conditions 
are not scientific. 

After all, is science not a dan- 
gerous jade for advertising to flirt 
with? If there is to be a union 
between them, should it not be 
lawful wedlock, so that the off- 
spring can be supported by both 
parents? Science is such a re- 
lentless enemy of half-truths. It 
works so hard and so long before 
it talks; and advertising wants so 
much to say things. 

Unless science can be invoked 
in a thorough and non-partisan 
manner, should advertising use it 
at all? 


A DAMAGING REPORT 


In 1919, the evil became so bad 
in the tooth-paste field that a 
group of medical and biochemical 
experts formed an_ investigating 
committee and carefully analyzed 
various tooth-pastes in the light 
of their advertised claims. The 
report made by this committee 
was damaging indeed. It was pub- 
lished in the “Journal of Dental 
Research” under the title of “High- 
falutin’ Dupery,” in December, 
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1919. Most claims tested wer 
found to be unsound and in son 
cases very injurious. The scier 
tific evidence offered by the a 
vertising was laughed to scorn; 
it was a travesty of science. 

There is another aspect of this 
matter which perhaps should 
mentioned in a _ discussion li! 
this, and that is, aside from any 
misuse of science, should the toot 
paste advertiser not take broader 
ground in his advertising th: 
just advocating his produc 
Should he not take some interes 
in preserving and _ improvi 
teeth? Brushing with tooth-past 
is desirable, but it is only a min 
part of the problem we all fa 
of having and keeping our tee! 
sound. Feeding the tissues is fa 
more important. 

There is another 
question. 

We advertising men must be 
practical as well as truthful. Ad- 
vertising will not pay unless it is 
directed at the grade of intelli- 
gence of the reading public. To 
tell the naked truth might make 
no appeal. It may be necessary to 
fool people for their own good. 
Doctors and even -preachers know 
that and practice it. Average in- 
telligence is surprisingly low. It 
is so much more effectively guided 
by its subconscious impulses and 
instincts than by its reason. 

The copy writer is thus up 
against a real problem in finding a 
meritorious appeal which will 
arouse interest and win acceptance. 
In an age as scientific in its tem- 
per as this, scientific or quasi- 
scientific evidence appeals to all 
classes. People like to think that 
they have scientific reasons for 
what they do. 

To some extent, advertising may 
be of service to the consumer 
along pseudo-scientific lines, by 
inducing him to use a_ product 
which is meritorious, but the less 
there is of this kind of appeal the 
better for advertising and _ the 
confidence it inspires. 


en ome w 


side to tl 


C. S. Anderson Joins 
“Cosmopolitan” 


Charles S. Anderson, formerly with 
the Condé Nast Publications, has joined 
the staff of Cosmopolitan, New York. 
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Space Buyers Who 
Serve Advertisers of — 


Furniture ' Insurance 

Radios Disinfectants 
Building Materials Silverware 

Soaps Rugs 

Lighting Fixtures Linens 

Draperies Books 

Electrical Goods Floor Waxes 
Pianos Plumbing Supplies 
Phonographs Foods 
Refrigerators Heating Appliances 


ARE YOU GETTING THEIR 
MESSAGES INTO THE HOMES 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA @ 


The kind of circulation that sells home 
commodities is home circulation. This is 
particularly true in Southern California 
where people live in separate houses. 
Los Angeles Times has the largest home- 
delivered circulation in its field—96% of 
its circulation is delivered by carrier to 
the homes of regular subscribers. It is 
the only Los Angeles morning news- 
paper segregating and showing its home- 
delivered circulation in its A. B. C. 
reports. 

The Los Angeles Times during 1926 

printed 26,489,386 agate lines of adver- 


tising, a greater volume than any other 
newspaper west of Chicago. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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“We Like 
Your Stortes 











a what our readers say—because 
The Country Gentleman fiction is the best ob- 
tainable and our fiction program is steadily 
expanding. Both serials and short stories are 
of the outdoors, the country, the farm—and 
really great authors are prominent on the list 
of contributors. As in the March issue: 


Zane Grey . . . «. « Open Range 
Zona Gale . . . . . « Primitive 
Thomas Boyd .. . Old-Timers 


Katharine Newlin Burt 
Men of Moon Mountain 


Harris Dickson . Plantation Nights 
Robert Welles Ritchie . Deep Furrows 


Graeme Lorimer Buried Treasure 
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—and the fiction is in addition to articles that 
give all the news of agriculture, departments 
devoted to technical farming, a complete 
women’s section, and pages for boys and for 


girls. In other words— 


The Modern Farm Paper 
for Modern Farm Families 


untry (jentlem 


204 pages in the March Issue 
‘More than 1,350,000 Circulation 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New Y ork 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
Detroit, Cleveland 
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McKelvie 
Talks of Farmers as 
Merchandisers 


R. McKELVIE, publisher of 

* the Nebraska Farmer, and for- 
mer Governor of Nebraska, gave a 
luncheon on February 18 to a 
group of manufacturers, agents 
and special representatives at the 
Hotel Belmont, New York. 

He told his guests that it is time 
for the general public and 
politicians to stop thinking of the 
farmer in class terms. The same 
principles of management apply to 
the farmer as to any other produc- 
tion enterprise. He is interested in 
mass production, distribution and 
controlled production of output. 
Therefore, an efficient farmer 
makes money while his neighbor 
may be in hard straits. 

Mr. McKelvie emphasized the 
good results which come from bet- 
ter merchandising methods and 
mentioned as an example the ex- 
perience of a certain poultry co- 
operative association which secured 
10 cents above the prevailing 
market price on eggs by better 
grading and merchandising. By 
selling white eggs to the New 
York market where they are well 
liked, and brown eggs to Boston 
where they are in demand, and in 
other ways searching out the best 
market for what they have, these 
producers make more money. 

“Every farmer faces the same 
problem as the general manufac- 
turer,” said Mr. McKelvie, “and 
by making a more careful study 
of better production and market- 
ing methods, he is doing for him- 
self more than others can ever do 
for him.” On this basis the 
speaker expressed opposition to 
pending farm legislation, and 
preached the gospel of better pro- 
duction, sales and advertising 
methods. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
New York “Mirror” 


Vanderbilt, Jr., formerly 

tabloid newspapers at 
.os Angeles, San Francisco and Miami, 
has been appointed associate editor of 
the New York Mirror. 


with 


Cornelius 
ublisher of 
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. . P . 7 
“Printers’ Ink” Articles Help 
S . . 
Plan Sales Convention 

MANUFACTURING Co. 
Newark, 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer feels very much indebted 
to your company for the assistance 
which you have rendered us in formu 
lating plans for the forthcoming Pyrene 
sales convention. 

The special articles which were e1 
closed with your letter, were found t 
be of material assistance to us. 

Pyrene Manuracturine Co, 
L. PLowricut 


PyRENE 


Modern Publications Appoint 
L. P. Schnabel 


Louis P. Schnabel has been ap- 
pointed Western manager for the Mod 
ern Publications, New York. With 
headquarters at Chicago, he will cover 
the Central West for The Modern 
Stationer, Luggage and Hand-Bags and 
The Wholesaler in Stationery and 
Drug Sundries. 


W. E. Knowles with Syracuse 
Agency 

Ward E. Knowles has joined the staff 
of Kaletzki, Flack & Howard, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., advertising agency, as 
an account executive. He was for 
merly in the advertising service divi 
sion of the J. W. Clement Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Leather Goods / 


Account for 
Wm. B. Remington 


The Warren Leather Goods Com 
pany, Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
of hand bags and luggage, has ap- 
pointed Wm. B. Remington, Spring 
field, Mass., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


H. C. Halley Joins 
“International Studio” 

li. C. Halley has joined the advertis 
ing staff of the IJmnternational Studio, 
New York. He has been with the ad- 
vertising department of the Fairchild 
Publications, New York, in a_ sales 
capacity. 


Campaign for Mouilleron 


Perfumes 
A magazine and business-paper cam- 


paign has been started by Mouilleron, 
Inc., New York, importer of perfumes. 
Wilson & Bristol, advertising agency 
also of New York, directs this account 


Larger January Sales for 
Victor 
The January sales of the Victor 
zene Machine Company, Camden, 
J., were $3,672,000, an increase of 
sad, 000 over January, 1926. 











7.660 Radio Users 
Voluntarily Responded | 


The Milwaukee Sentinel recently conducted a ten-day 
referendum to determine the sentiment of its readers 
for or against the observance of a silent night by Mil- 
waukee broadcasting stations. 


It is, of course, impossible to even approximate the 
percentage of reader radio users who did or would re- 
spond to a poll of this nature. But the huge total of 
7,660 ballots cast in itself offers tangible proof of a 
huge radio audience at once receptive and responsive 
to messages appearing in their favorite newspaper. 


To Best Reach the Milwaukee 
and Northwest Radio Market Use 


Cwhe Lreater 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


By far the largest circulation of any morning and Sunday 
newspaper in the State of Wisconsin 





National Advertising Department 

NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
W.W. CHEW W.H.WILSON W.W.CHEW  T.C. HOFFMEYER 
285 MadisonAv. Hearst Building 1035LittleBld. Monadnock Building 
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Sunday A. B. C. 1,063,341 uf 


*In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau Counties, the three 
richest suburban counties in America, the Sunday New 
York American reaches more than 50 per cent of the ds 
native white families. th 
In these counties there are 65,180 income tax payers, 115 on 
golf courses, 133,019 owners of passenger cars. Ww 
In the Sunday New York American you reach actuall 

many more of these people than in any other New Yor 

newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday. 








NATIONAL ADVERI! 


NEW YORK CHICAGO OSs 
1834 Broadway 35 East Wacker Drive 0.5 Wi 
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Y HOME NEWSPAPER” 





LOW 


would have made 


agood space buyer/ 


ONGFELLOW would have made 
a good space-buyer. He had to 
e a mistake only once to draw 
a moral from it. 
When he wrote—“I shot an arrow 1n- 
to the air, it fell to earth I know not 
where’’ — he discovered a great truth; 
—you don’t know where your advertis- 
ing arrows are going to fall unless you 
use Sunday newspapers. 
The Sunday newspaper gets into the 
home. 
The family is home on Sunday. 
The family does read on Sunday. 


If people had time to read every day, 
every newspaper would be the size of 
the Sunday New York American. 
If people had time to read every day, 
every advertisement would be as effect- 
ive as an advertisement in the Sunday 
New York American. 
Sunday is reading day—is your adver- 
tising where the most readers are? 
The Sunday New York American is 
really several newspapers in one. Each 
section is a newspaper. Each advertise- 
ment in each section has a better 
chance of being seen, read and acted 
n, because on Sunday people read. 
ey have the time. The inc’ nm. 
And while they read, they are plan- 
ning their purchases for the week. 
prem Tuesday, Wedn esday, Thurs- 
—families in the richest market i in 
the world buy what they have p 


cents —50 percent more than for other 
Sunday newspapers — for the Sunday 
New York American? 
In Metropolitan New York, the Sun- 
day New York American sells 724,449 
copies, 41 per cent of the entire sales 
of all four standard Sunday news- 
papers. Largest Metropolitan circula- 
tion of any standard newspaper in 
America— morning, evening or Sun- 
day. Buyers of everything ...! Buyers 
of your product. 

In the Golden Suburbs where the 

advertising dollar assays highest 
In the 50-mile suburban territory 
Sena, it sells 274,725 copies, more 
than all three other standard Sunday 
d— more than all 
New York standard weekday mornin 
newspapers combined— more than 
New York standard evening news- 
papers combined. And these are buy- 
ers of everything...! Buyers of your 
product. 





In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau 
Counties", it sells as many copies as 
the next two standard Sunday news- 
papers addedtogether. Buyers of every- 
thing where quality purchases are 
biggest . 

In all districts its concentrated circula- 
tion dominates. There is as much qual- 
ity as in any ay pe Ppropor- 
tionately, than in I 


To reach your i mas an your 








on Sunday to buy. 
Who are the 1,063,341 who pay 10 


is the day, the home 
is the place, | the Sunday New York 
American is the newspaper. 


Sunday 
New Mork American 


“The Backbone of New York Adver tising” 





MING DEPARTMENT. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building 














INNER jackets and 
evening gowns... after- 
noon frocks and business 
suits... house dresses and 
work clothes ...they buy them 
all! And when the annual 
clothing bill of the Great 
Herald and Examiner Family 
is summed up it exceeds 
$242,000,000. 
To manufacturers of wearing 
apparel...both men’s and wo- 
men’s...this Great Family pre- 
sents an extraordinary adver- 





tising and selling opportunity. 
Every year this Great Family 
spends $1,500,000 MORE to 
read your message in the col- 
umns of the Herald and Exa- 
miner than they would have 
to pay to read it in the other 
morning and Sunday newspa- 
per. That is true acceptance 
spelled in dollars! 

A Herald and Examiner rep- 
resentative who knows this 
Great Family, and the best 
way of winning its confidence, 
will arrange an introduction 
at your request. 


CHICAGO 
HERALDand EXAMINER 


The Largest 3c. Morning 
Newspaper Circulation 
in America 


The Largest Sunday News- 
paper Circulation 
in America 





WwW. W. CHEW 
285 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 





W. H. WILSON 
Hearst Building 
CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 











T. C. HOFFMEYER 
Monadnock Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 




















How Do You;Greet New 
Customers P 


. Friendly Handshake Will Help Bring Repeat Orders 


By Frank M. Barber 


E was good; he admitted it— 
the high-pressure salesman 
ion. For ten years he had 

1 highly important terri- 

or one of the country’s most 


ome to be known in the trade as 
its star salesmen, one 
customers somehow in- 

ariably stayed sold. 

And then another house in the 

ame line bought him away. 


is just deserts. That was the 


he was making his first trip 
nder his new auspices. 

Now, relationship with dealers 
haintained over a period of ten 
e from the nature of 
ings, bound to be close and cor- 
al, especially when it is remem- 
red that this gentleman did have 
rsonality which is an important 
ctor in salesmanship. His cus- 
mers liked him and they waited 
br him pretty consistently. Asked 
bw he did it, he once naively ex- 
ained : “I’ve got ’em married to 


This star salesman of ours be- 
n to get some experience, new 
him. His good old customers 
re just as cordial as ever, and 
ey “Charleyed” and “Old man’d” 
m and told him the same old 
nfidential things about them- 
i formerly. Curiously, 
they were not “coming 
’ with the same orders to 
was accustomed. “Noth- 
time, old -man, may mail 
in a bit later.” “Sorry, 
just bought your old line 
ss the board.” These 
iples of the intriguing 
igs he was now hearing 
first time in his career. 

there, a dealer would 
‘or one of those piece- 
‘rs, which in this par- 


ticular line were nuisances, and 
did it simply because he did not 
have the heart to turn Charley 
down altogether. 

The salesman called himself off 
into the corner of his hotel room 
one night and talked the situation 
over with himself. He did have 
the grace first to inquire of him- 
self about himself, but he was 
unable to put his finger on any 
lapses. He was not slipping, not 
he. And the fact of the matter 
was that he was not; he was just 
as good as ever. 

He tried to punch holes in his 
new line, but for the life of him 
he could not find any outs in the 
merchandise he was selling, or 
trying to sell. Was ’ price? His 
answer had to be “no.” He went 
to sleep with the poh wd un- 
solved and finished his trip, the 
sorriest he had ever made from 
the standpoint of sales volume. 
He talked with the house about 
it and a few judicious pats on the 
back from the worth-while execu- 
tives restored his wonted con- 
fidence. 


CUSTOMERS BELONG TO THE HOUSE 


He nailed it on the next trip 
out. The trouble was with the 
new house. One of his old cus- 
tomers told him so. A _ little 
deeper in the territory another 
buyer let the same cat out of the 
bag. By discreet questioning he 
reaped the same harvest of tares 
all along the line. And with it 
all, Charley learned a lesson of 
his own. His old customers were 
not his customers; they were 
customers of his house. They 
refused to leave the old manufac- 
turer for the new, and there were 
reasons, a rehearsal of some of 
which follows: 

Baldly put, the trouble with the 
new house was its failure to un- 
derstand that a new customer 
rarely becomes an old customer if 
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the house accepts an order and 
then proceeds to sit tight. If 
statistics were available, it could 
probably be established that the 
average is wofully high of those 
manufacturers who accept an or- 
der, acknowledge it with printed 
thanks, put it through, bill it, col- 
lect, and regard the transaction as 
closed—a_ cold-blooded, _ tactless, 
resourceless, hopeless piece of 
tactics. 

There was a world of differ- 
ence between the methods of these 
two houses. The one counted an 
initial order as but the first step 
in a series potentially indefinite; 
the other got the order—got its 
money—and that was that. 

Let’s be general for a little. 
How many manufacturers must 
there be who are content to greet 
the newcomers to their books with 
mere confirmations of orders, on 
printed forms filled out with 
dates, items and terms? How 
few there are who grasp the new 
account by the hand literally, even 
if it has to be done at long range 


through the mails, giving the new 


customer to understand beyond 
any question of doubt that he is 
welcome and wanted, not merely 
once, but always? 

There is no question about it, 
manufacturers are waking up to 
the fact that right merchandise, 
right prices, right deliveries are 
not the only factors in building 
up a good business. The big fel- 
lows have seen it, and they have 
given their quick remedies to the 
proper members of their organiza- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, 
they let the thing ride in sure 
confidence that it will all be 
worked out. The trouble is that 
the way it is too often worked 
out is the half-baked way. 

Here is an example: The head 
of a great concern became con- 
vinced that something must be 
done to build good-will among 
his customers. His instructions to 
the sales promotion manager read 
something like this: “I want each 
new customer to know that we 
are glad to get him, and I want 
that word to go to those new 
customers not tomorrow or the 
day after, but today, the day on 
which the order comes in.” 
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Manifestly, the sales promot 
department said its immedia 
“ves,” and proceeded to act 
cordingly, but in a form k 
which went out in the same n 
possibly in the same _ envel 
with the printed form of the 
der’s confirmation. A form | 
mind you, which had all the 
marks of the cut and dried, s 
less effort to say the plea 
thing to all Toms, all Dicks 
all Harrys, ignoring the fact 
this Tom’s case might be uit 
different from that Dick’s, 
both misfits for the other Harr 
Not merely half-baked, but un- 
palatably under-done. And with 
that, the incident of the partic- 
ular new customer was regarded 
as closed. 


AN EXECUTING EXECUTIVE 


You will get the point all the 
more forcibly if you follow the 
practice of Charley’s old house. 
Here was a president who pre- 
sided, an executive who executed. 
It must not be understood that he 
was one of those fussers who 
fusses himself and his whole or- 
ganization into disorganization. 
He was big enough to be able to 
budget his days, yes, his hours 
and his minutes, and in that bud- 
get was a certain amount of time 
which he devoted to “personal re- 
lations” with new customers. 

The sales manager was under 
instructions to lay before his 
chief the name of a new cus- 
tomer, with the highlights of the 
order, and such quick comment 
upon the particular case as had 
been made available by the re- 
port of the salesman in the field, 
which report, by the way, was a 
must matter always. 

Of course, the detailed confir- 
mation of the order went along 
in the organization routine, but 
here is one letter that one new 
customer received from this house. 
It was written by the president 
and signed by him: 

Dear Mr. — 

Your name I like it on our 
books, and since it is there now for the 
first time, there are some things I wnt 
you to know from me personally. 

We are not content merely to eitet 
and acknowledge your order. We siall 
not be content until you shall ve 
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he Incorrect 
Statement 


The paragraph below is taken from an ad- 
vertisement for Cosmopolitan magazine, 
appearing in the New York Evening Sun, 
Tuesday, February 15th, 1927: 

“Tt is a significant fact that more 
money is spent on newsstands and in 
subscriptions for each issue of Cosmo- 
politan than for any issue of any maga- 
zine published in the world.” 


The advertisement further states that the 
readers . 
“. . . will spend more than $465,000 for 


this March issue of Cosmopolitan... .” 


May we be permitted to call attention to 
what was no doubt an unintentional error on 
the part of the advertiser . 


To the fact that more money is spent on the 
newsstands and in subscriptions for each 
issue of True Story than for any issue of any 


magazine published in the world . 


That, actually, more money is spent on the 
newsstands ALONE for each issue of -True 
Story than for any issue of any magazine 
published in the world . 


On the newsstands alone, readers will spend 
more than $500,000 for this March issue of 
True Story. 


T'rue Story has just published a book on the amazing new buying 
power of the wage-earning masses. Write fur it without obliga- 
tion. True Story, 1920 Broadway, New York. 
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passed from our roll of new friends to 
our roster of old friends. I know that 
there is but one way in which that can 
be brought about, and I am here to see 
that it is done. 

And will you be sure to understand 
how glad we are to have you. 


Each new customer of this 
house received some such _ initial 
letter from the president, or in 
his absence from one of the high 
executives. 

It is not difficult to fancy the 
satisfaction that such a greeting 
from the head of the concern occa- 
sioned the new customer, and at 
least some little good-will was 
originated right there. 

Nor did the president stop there. 
To the new customer, the sales 
manager, himself a__five-figure 
man, addressed himself at tactful 
intervals after the shipment of 
the goods, letters like this one: 


Just want to be sure— 

Is everything all right with that order 
of yours? How are the goods moving? 
Have you plenty of dealer helps? Is 
there anything I can do for you right 
now? 


Periodically, some officer other 
than the president or the sales 
manager would drop the new cus- 
tomer a friendly line, {possibly 
retailing some interesting little 
pieces of trade news, never failing 
to let creep in the note of genuine 
interest, cordial good-will. 

And then there was the matter 
of complaints, always open-mind- 
edness and conciliation, never 
hard-boiled controversiality; con- 
sistently a willingness to see first 
the customer’s side of the case 
and to give it its proper weight; 
uniformly a “let’s reason together” 
way of presenting the situation as 
it looked to the house, withal, 
never a spineless acquiescence in 
the trite postulate that “the cus- 
tomer is always right.” In other 
words, to quote an article in 
Printers’ INK, the policy of this 
manufacturer was to “say so,” if 
the house was wrong, if right, to 
“stand up in his boots.” It is not 
difficult to get the customer’s re- 
action to this kind of straightfor- 
ward, straight-thinking way of 
meeting situations which might 
readily fester with indifferent 
treatment or no treatment at all. 
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Read these two letters of this 
president, remembering tha‘ the 
sales manager had already written 
to the customer the detail. and 
had placed the corresponderice to 
date on the desk of the pre: ident, 
In one instance, the house was 
wrong, and the sales ma) ager’; 
letter had said so. The pri sident 
added this: 


You are right. We haven't . leg to 
stand on. All the details of t'« How 
and the Why of it have gone to you in 
Mr. Sales Manager’s letter, but I want 
you to know that I know about it, and 
that I am sorry. Mr. ......’s offer of 
adjustment has my full approve!, but | 
want to know if it has yours. 


Letter Number two in which 
the president stood up in his boots 
and won good-will in the doing 


You and I are not going to differ any 
longer in the little difference. simply 
because neither of us is that kind. | 
have all the facts right before me 
I want you to have them; here they are 
(Followed by a concise outline of the 
situation.) 

On such a showing, I know that y 
will agree with me that we are right 
because you are fair-minded, just as | 
would agree with you in the same spiri 
if it was the other way round 

Next time it will be my turn to agre: 
with you, and I will do it then, always 
if I find myself wrong. ; 


There was another telling ges 
ture which always came as a new 
customer’s first season was ap 
proaching its close. It was an 
other presidential letter, like this 


Tell me about it your seas¢ 
now about to close. Has it been a goo 
one? Have our goods helped’? Ha 
we been on the job to your satisfactior 
Have you any suggestions to make? | 
there anything to be ironed out? 

On our side, it has been a pleasure 
to do business with you. We want! 
do some more. I should like to ha 
you say to me that we shall. 


Thus it was that the new friend: 
of this house became old friend 
These were some of the reason 
why Charley’s old customers did 
not go with him to the hous 
which had come to be known a 
one which took orders, fille! 
them, collected and marked time 
until another season rolled around 
and the salesmen were again 1 
the field seeking the fine busines 
which continued season after st? 
son to go to the old house m 
the same old fine volume. 
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A lot of satisfied customers 
from Maine to California 
have found they don’t have 
to look over our shoulder 
to get the best we've got. 
Bundscho’s shop dispenses 
only first quality typography 
and that goes for everybody 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 





HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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The mail-order advertiser judges every medium by the 
number and quality of his keyed inquiries. He has a 
definite yard stick by which every piece of copy, every 
publication on his list and every layout is appraised. To 
him the direct return is the only justification for any ad- 
vertisement. So long as a publication “pays out” it 
“stays on.” When it ceases “‘to pull” it “goes off” —and 
that’s the end of it. 


In last analysis the mail-order men are right about it. The 
only justification for advertising expenditure is to be 
found in the sales that result from it. All advertising 
should be keyed advertising. In Cincinnati the keyed 
advertising naturally gravitates to the one medium that 
never fails to pull traceable business, the Times-Star. 


CINCINNA 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
CHARLES P.TAFT, Publisher Cc. H. REMBOLD, M 
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dvertising 


Cincinnati 


Sometimes the key is in the advertisement itself —a 
coupon for example. Whenever an advertising campaign 
of this kind is conducted in the Cincinnati newspapers 
the Times-Star invariably out-pulls all the other local 
newspapers. A broad statement but subject to verifica- 
tion. 





More often the keys are on the cash registers of Cincin- 
nati merchants. Here again the superior pulling power of 
the Times-Star is a matter of record. The display lineage 
figures of the four Cincinnati newspapers register with 
complete fidelity the comparative pulling power of the 
four Cincinnati newspapers, in every classification of 
merchandise in which it is possible to check advertising 
expenditures against the records of traceable sales. 


On this basis alone the records show that the Times-Star 
consistently out-sells all other Cincinnati papers in dry 
goods and specialty merchandise, men’s wear, furniture 
and household furnishings, groceries and food stuffs, 
boots and shoes, automobiles, tires and accessories, office 
appliances, real estate and building materials, books and 
periodicals, cigars and cigarettes, electrical goods and 
hardware, radio, financial, medical and miscellaneous. 


This is the record of the keyed advertising that was car- 
ried in the Cincinnati daily newspapers during the year 
1926. Substantially it telis the same story that has been 
written on the cash register tapes of Cincinnati merchants 
for nineteen consecutive years. 


IMES-STAR 


L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
40th Street, New York 904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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Soup to Nuts 


A good old descriptive expression which need not 
be confined particularly to convention dinners. 

The people in small towns and on the farms live 
like the city folks. They can't ‘help it, having been 
educated up to a good standard of living by the 
small town papers, farm papers, newspapers, and 
magazines. Part of this education must be attributed 
to the fine advertisements produced by national 
advertisers and their agencies. Another part must 
be attributed to the advent of the radio, the telephone, 
the railroad, bus, electric lines and telegraph. 

These different factors have combined to make 
small town and village folks desire everything from 
‘‘soup to nuts.” 

A rich market which has been partially overlooked 
is this small town and village market. It represents 
40,000,000 people. 

The Household Journal with over 700,000 paid-in- 
advance subscribers, reaches the cream of this field, 
at the exceedingly low rate of $2.75 per line. Con- 
centrated in the rich middle-western towns and 
villages. Write us for further information. 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. - Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Bivd. 116 West 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 825 


Charter Member of Mail Order Publishers Assn. 





Timely Advertising Makes a Strong 
Appeal to Farmers 


How 


the Chilean Importers Use Educational Advertising Based on 


Current Events to Expand Their Joint Farm Market 


By Frank W. 


Of the Chilean 


*}ARM-PAPER and newspaper 
advertising, backed by care- 
lly directed mail campaigns and 
lucational work by agents in the 
eld, has done a great deal to 
nerease the sale of 
hilean nitrate of 
da. The  experi- 
ences of the educa- 
onal bureau which 
andles this group 
idvertising for five 
ading importers, 
ught to be interest- 
ng and perhaps help- 
ul to producers in 
ther fields who are 
nterested in expand- 
g the joint sales of 
ieir products. '. 
There are four 
portant features of 
e bureau to be 
uched on _ before 
ing into advertis- 
ng details. First, the 
ureau is twenty-five 
ears old. Second, 
has fourteen field managers 
ipplementing its educational work 
ym the home office. Third, its 
lvertising appropriation is made 
» of contributions—pro rata ac- 
rding to production—from five 
merican concerns importing ni- 
ite of soda from Chile to be 
d for fertilizer on United 
ites farms. These companies 
W. R. Grace & Co., E. I. du 
nt de Nemours, Anglo-Chilean 
Antony Gibbs & Co., and 
essall Duval & Company. 
urth, the advertising schedule 
so flexible that advantage can 
taken of timely events to bring 
special campaigns. This last 
iture, flexibility of advertising 
edule, is of especial interest. 
leadquarters of the bureau are 
New York, and field quarters 
spread over fourteen sections 


im- 


THE 
OUT 


Nitrate of 


Murphy 


Soda Educational Bureau 

of the United States, Porto Rico 
and Cuba. Each of the field rep 
resentatives is a trained agricul- 
turist, usually a graduate of an 
eer:cultural college, who has done 


Protect YQUR money 
O% afew ace ) 


cuenatanennt sieee he prebhem cow 
the Sowth 








a 2 Chilean 
7 NITRATE OF SODA 


INSIDE 
THE 


OF A FOLDER SENT TO BANKERS POINTING 


VALUE OF FERTILIZER TO THEIR CUSTOMERS 


farm work. They form the back- 
bone of the bureau's organization. 

When the advertising appropria- 
tion is laid out at the beginning 
of the year, no _ hard-and-fast 
lines are set. The appropriation 
is apportioned roughly to the dif- 
ferent mediums and, if something 
unexpected turns up that demands 
special attention and funds, such 
funds are withdrawn from another 
less important part of the pro- 
gram. 

For example, cotton recently 
came into prominence because of 
the bumper crop in the South and 
the accompanying low price. As 
one of our biggest markets is 
among cotton growers, we had a 
great interest in the situation, and 
when we learned in January, 
1927, that, in seven States in 
which State-wide cotton growing 














contests were held, _first-prize 
winners in six of the seven used 
nitrate of soda to grow profitable 
cotton, we saw an opportunity for 
spreading the word among our 
prospects. 


We invited the prize cotton 
growers to visit Washington at 
our expense. We _ photographed 


them and used their pictures, to- 
gether with their stories, in full- 
page advertisements which ran in 
ten sectional farm magazines in 
the Southern district. 

As a follow-up on our page in- 
sertions, we repeated with half- 
pages of the same copy in 600 
weekly county newspapers in the 
cotton belt. 

This case illustrates not only 
how we concentrate on timely 
occurrences, but also how we tie 
up our advertising with the field 
managers. Prospects interested 
by such advertising are asked to 
get in touch with our local man 
who knows local conditions. Once 
they consult him, they go on his 
local mailing list which, depend- 
ing upon the size and importance 
of his district, runs from 5,000 to 
20,000 names. Later, they receive 
processed letters bearing on their 
immediate fertilizing problems, 
such letters, created by the man- 
ager himself, being localized and 


timely. The letters supplement 
pamphlets sent out from _head- 
quarters. 

The work of the local manager 
does not end, however, with let- 
ters sent out from the district 


office. At all seasons of the year 
he is busy co-operating with his 
State department of agriculture in 
connection with demonstration 
farms, judging State fair contests 
and lecturing to farm groups. 
Hardly a winter night passes that 
does not find the manager telling 
his fertilizer story to a meeting 
of farmers or to a school group. 
To help him in these lectures are 
four sets of motion pictures which 
cover nitrate of soda mining in 
Chile, the story of cotton and ap- 
ple growing and the use of nitrate 
in bettering yields. 

While the local manager is do- 
ing all this, headquarters is ac- 
tively backing him up. Advertis- 
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ing that varies-in size up to [ull 
pages runs in farm papers of »a- 
tional circulation, in sectional firm 
magazines, in county weeklies and 
in the agricultural sections of the 
large Southern newspapers. 

In the past, the South has been 
stressed because of the large mar- 
ket for nitrate of soda among 
cotton producers, but we are be- 
ginning to work more and more 
on corn in the West and on /ruit 


How B. L. Moss 
Makes Money 
On Cotton 


B. L. Moss of Soso, Mississippi, is known 
throughout the South as one of the largest 
and most successful growers of cotton. 


He makes money by using enough NITRATE 
baht Deg ORSTO UB AGE 


Soda, 

hate and Kainit. In 1925 and 

1926 he averaged a bale to the acre on land 

which, he says, would not have produced 50 

pounds to the acre without his fertilizer. 

Every dollar he spent for fertilizer brought 

him THREE TO FOUR DOLLARS IN CROP 
INCRBASE. 


0 
Nitrate of Soda is needed this year more 
than ever before. 

If you want to reed Mr, Moss's own de- 








Le 5 
Cepaas 5 
white spece and mail to our nearest office. 


We will send you, without cost, our sew pamphlet “Low Cos 
Cotton” containing Mr. Moss's report. Our State Manager, 
who is in touch with your local conditions will send you from 
Aime to time suggestions that will help you. Refer your ferulizer 
problems to him. Write NOW and let us help you WIN on this 
year’s cotton. an 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 Wilham Street New York 


Raieigh, N.C Ovando, Pn. 
Cotembia, S.C. Monagemery, Als, sila, Tox. 
a —~ Jacheon, Miss. Line Rock, Ade tag ce 








FARMERS ARE ASKED IN FARM-PAPER AD- 
VERTISING TO GET IN TOUCH WITH THE 
STATE MANAGER 


in New York, New England, th 
Pacific Coast and Florida. We 
have been establishing fellowships 
in Southern and Midwestern col- 
leges, a sum of money being give! 
to universities for the use of 
student who, in working for his 
master degree, will do researc! 
to establish the relationship 0! 
nitrogen to the crops of his Stat 
particularly to corn. Results 0! 
such research, we feel, will be in- 
valuable to the importers ©! 
nitrate of soda, to the man mak 
ing the research and to farmers 
In every State we also have 








The busi 


mediu 
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Does the Yes” or the “No” of the architect, 
engineer, lawyer, physician or other profes- 
sional man stand between you and your 
prospect? 

If your marketing does involve the influ- 
ence of professional groups, an application 
of direct advertising is truly indicated. 

And that direct advertising must be based 
on a clear understanding of the professional 


man’s point of view and his relation with the 


prospect. 
To the discussion of this interesting prob- 
lem, we will bring, at your request, a breadth 





of experience and a specialized knowledge. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


The bu -iness of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
medius, for the preparation and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Art - Engraving - Letterpress 
and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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prize contests in conjunction with 
the agricultural extension service. 
In Georgia, for example. we 
staged a contest in the vocational 
education schools of five districts 
where each student carried on a 
home project. These students 
farmed a portion of land and then 
wrote essays on their results and 
on the value of nitrate of soda in 
growing crops. Prizes went to 
those schools having the best total 
record for all students. 

In Mississippi, this year, we will 
put on a contest among community 
organizations, each group to have 
a demonstration farm that will 
include field crops of cotton or 
corn and a garden. Prizes will go 
to the officers of each unit, to the 
county agent and to the home 
demonstration agent. 

Such contests have never been 
advertised, because usually they 
are held in conjunction with work 
of the county agents and other 
State educational officials, but we 
are planning to advertise another 
group of contests very widely. 
These will be part of a program 
to interest women in nitrate of 
soda for home gardens. We have 
engaged women demonstrators to 
promote garden contests in six 
States, for the purpose of creating 
new gardens and increasing the 
use of soda nitrate. While the 
garden use of nitrate will no doubt 
be small and the problem of 
packaging in small amounts for 
such use will be great, we believe 
that the interest of farm women 
in our product will react on the 
men of the farm and so increase 
general sales. 

These contests will be adver- 
tised through local newspapers. 
Copy will urge local women to 
join the events, and we probably 
shall use small space up to quar- 
ter-pages to stimulate interest in 
them. 

Two lists form the basis of our 
direct-mail campaigns from the 
home office, the first comprising 
50,000 names of leading farmers 
in all parts of the country. These 
names, compiled for us by our 
local managers, are now being in- 
dexed by counties and by types of 
crops grown, so that we shall be 
able to eliminate all unnecessary 
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mailings. To this group go book- 
lets and other material aimed to 
tell the story of nitrogen fertilizer 
and increased yields per acre. 
One booklet covers corn, “the 
neglected crop.” Another, entitled 
“Low Cost Cotton,” is written by 
a Mississippi planter generally re- 
garded as one of the most con- 
sistently successful growers in the 
South. “Profitable Apple Or- 
chards,” gives data secured from 
agricultural schools. “How to 
Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda,” 
outlines what to do with all varie- 
ties of crops. And to this list also 
is sent a diagram and instructions 
for the making of a nitrate of 
soda crusher, designed by the 
North Carolina extension service. 
About ten mailings will go to 
these 50,000 farmers during 1927. 
The second mailing list, called 
our “Nitrate Letter List,” is made 
up of county agents, agricultural 
officials, bankers, editors and other 
people with whom the farmer 
does business. The letters and 
material which go to this group 
are aimed to paint a background 
that will give the group a friendly 


appreciation of the farmer and his 


problems. 
MANY OF THEM BANKERS 


Probably one-third of the men 
on this list are bankers, for in the 
South bankers are key men, and a 
sample of the material just sent 
to them will most clearly show 
how we seek to expand our mar- 
kets by educational efforts directed 
at these key men. 

The problem of bank loans, be- 
cause of the present unfavorable 
cotton situation, will be very 
acute for the farmer during the 
coming season. Consequently, w« 
took advantage of our flexible ad- 
vertising program to create a spc- 
cial campaign of intensive educa 
tion of the banker on the subject 
of bale-to-an-acre production. The 
main thought behind our recent 
campaign to bankers, which began 
in January and was sent out at 
two-week intervals, was that the 
farmer who borrows money to 
spend on fertilizer is a good 
banking risk and should be en- 
couraged. 


By such efforts 


educational 
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RECOGNITION 


During the fifty-one years since the Isaac 
Goldmann Company was established it has 
been accorded recognition for quality and 
service by many of the foremost buyers of 
printing. 


During its seven months of existence, the 
Goldmann Direct Mail Advertising Service 
Department has been accorded similar rec- 
ognition for the ability to plan and execute 
productive campaigns. The latest recogni- 
tion in this respect is a commission to pro- 
duce two important series of dealer helps 
for a national advertiser of international 
renown. 


[SAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
“Printing of Every “Description” 


) Lafayette Streer Phone Worth 9430 
New York City 
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Tell Them 


What they want to know, 
not what you want to say 


That's basic in writing winning copy 


VERY man who writes successfully, writes what 
the public likes to hear. If he didn’t, the publi, 
would not read what he wrote. 

That applies to newspaper writers, playwrights, 
essayists, feature writers, and, ABOVE ALL, to copy 
writers. 

If you write to sway the millions, do it the way 
they like to have it done. Not the way you would 
like to do it. 

If you have pet ideas, pet phrases, pet words, pet 
constructions, keep them for some other use. The 
object of an advertisement is to sell goods. 


And selling goods, in a competitive world, with a 
lot of smart men against you trying to do the same 
thing, is far more complicated than it seems. 

The individual writer's chance to make good 
against that competition is to GIVE INTERESTING 
INFORMATION, concisely put, simply worded and. 
dramatically presented to his audience. 

So—don't follow by-paths. Don't try to “trick” 
people into reading your ad. That won't work. You 
must SELL them into a hearing. 

Tell them in the headline what it is all about. If 
your subject is a beauty preparation, make your head- 
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line deal with beauty. If it is an automobile, make it 
deal with motoring. Don’t stray a hundred miles off 
your subject to gain “Human Interest.” 


That is folly. The greatest human interest, for 
instance, you can find for a woman in a beauty prep- 
aration is a beautiful skin for her. The greatest for a 
man with enough saved up for the first payment on 
an automobile, is an automobile for him. 


Come out in the open with what you have to offer. 
That gains always the greatest reading. 


Remember that while you may trick a man into 
reading a beauty ad, you can't SELL him. And sell- 
ing is what counts. In thus gaining one unprofitable 
reader, you may be losing ten thousand buyers. 


Then in your text, jump into your subject. Figure 
you have maybe 10 seconds, maybe 30, to get the 
money. And every second you lose on wasted words 
retards some dealer's cash register from ringing, maybe, 
for months. 


Don't urge, but allure. Don’t say “I,” but “You.” 
Give your readers a chance to sell themselves, by 
making them WANT what you have to offer. 


Those are a few of the commonsense rules in 
writing to the millions. Rules, because they are 
common-sense rules, that make the printed word pay. 


LORD & THOMAS and LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan blish isa pl. 
advertising agency, self contained ; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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directed to the men with whom 
the farmer does business, we seek 
to make it easier for him to get 
money to grow profitable crops. 

These efforts, put forth at time- 
ly moments because of a flexible 
schedule ‘and backed with regular 
farm paper and newspaper adver- 
tising, with field and direct-mail 
work by local managers, and with 
our home office mail efforts on the 
50,000 list of farmers, all com- 
bine to form a very successful 
educational campaign that brings 
increased sales of nitrate of soda. 


Publishes ‘““The Smokers 


Companion” 

The Companion Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, recently issued the first 
number of The Smokers Companion, a 
monthly magazine of general character. 
It has a page size of seven by ten inches. 
Robert H. Meyer is president and trea- 
surer. A. G. Young is vice-president 
and editor-in-chief. George Ingraham is 
advertising manager. 

A limited promotional campaign, which 
will be extended later, is being con- 
ducted. The Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, also of New York, is directing 
this campaign. 


Devoe & Raynolds Report Sales 


The Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Inc., New York, paints, varnishes, etc., 
reports net sales for the year ended 
November 30, 1926, of $11,374,206, 
against $11,304,161 in the year before. 
Net profit amounted to $900,055, after 
charges and Federal taxes, against 
$698,018 in the preceding year. 


Excelsior Springs Plans Com- 
munity Campaign 
Excelsior Springs, Miss., is planning 
a community advertising campaign to 
attract an increase in business and 
population. A few advertisements in 
local newspapers and personal letters 
have brought in donations amounting 

to $31,000 for the campaign. 


Bike Web Account for 
Bisberne Company 


The Bike Web Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of elastic, 
has appointed the Bisberne Advertising 
Company, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. hagentons, trade 
papers and direct mail are being used. 


Joins Rolfe C. Spinning Agency 

J. M. Trittenbach, who formerly con- 
ducted a direct-mail advertising _busi- 
ness in Detroit, has joined Rolfe C. 
Spinning, Inc., advertising agency, of 
that city. 
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Campaign of Aluminum, 

Makers Features New Sloga 

The Aluminum Wares Association 
started an advertising campaign this 
month which features the 
adopted slogan, “The Bes 
Aluminum.” There will 
of advertisements which will show 
illustration and text why varios 
hotels, homes, railroads, hospitals 
other institutions use aluminu 
different subject will be presented : 
month of the campaign which will make 
use of magazines, business papers and 
cooking, medical and other journals, 


- . 
Wedgseal Container Feature; 
in Advertising Campaign 
_The Geuder, Paeschke and Fre 
Company, Milwaukee, has appointed 
George Kirkgasser & Company, Chicagd 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. A campaign in indy 
trial papers is now being conducted 
featuring this company’s facilities as 
source of supply for metal stamping 
A separate campaign is also being con 
ducted for the Wedgseal container fo 
handling paint, oil and food products 
etc. 


A. E. Turner, Vice-President 
George Rice & Sons 

Alan E. Turner, for the last si 
years with the American Lithographig 
Company, New York, as _ Southerg 
representative and lately in charge o 
sales training work, has joined Georg 
Rice & Sons, Los Angeles, advertisin 
and printing service, as vice-president 
He was formerly with the America 
Chicle Company and the _ Baltimo 
News. 


New Account for Sacks Agen 
Sparklets, Inc., New York, manufag 
turer of the Sparklet syphon and tube 
for making carbonated water in th 
home, has placed its advertising accoum 
with The Sacks Company, Inc., 
York. The Sparklet company is 
putting on the market a ginger @ 
syrup to be used i i i 
the Sparklet outfit. 
business papers are being used. 


Wolff Corporation Elects 


W. J. Woolley 

William J. Woolley, former 
president of the Wolff Manufacturin| 
Corporation, Chicago, 
plumbing fixtures, has ¢ 
president. He is also vice-president 0 
the Pierce, Butler & Pierce Manuf: 
turing Corporation, New York. 


New Jersey Zinc Increases 


Earnings 
The 1926 report of the New J 
Zinc Company shows net earnings 0 
$7,039,358, after charges and tax 
against $6,888,318 in 1925. 
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Under 
the Roofs 
We Find That— 


People of all classes, 
religions and nation- 
alities make up a 
typical community. 


OUTDOOR ADVER- 
TISING is the only 
economical means 
of reaching this 
entire market. 


— 
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You can place your Outdoor 
Advertising through your Ad- 
vertising Agency if a member of 
the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau—and secure complete 
coverage of any community (such 
as illustrated) or any group of 
communities at a moderate and 
profitable cost. 
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Outdoor Advertising th 
National Outdoor 


1 Park Avenue, New York General Motors 





hth Advertising Agencies 
Mivertising Bureau 


ors Impetroi 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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C6" National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau is an organization of 
Advertising Agencies which offer a 


complete service in Outdoor 
Advertising. 


Placing your Outdoor Advertising 
through your Advertising Agency 
assures you a harmonious, complete 
and coordinated Advertising 
Campaign. Ask your Agency for 
complete information. 


Outdoor Advertising through Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


1 Park Avenue. New York General Motors Building, Detroit 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 














Why Hold Furniture Sales 
at AllP 


; Store Has a Permanent “Close Out” Department Which Eliminates 
the Sales Question Entirely 


By George E. Helm 


President, King Mantel and Furniture Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


EKCENTLY two articles ap- 
R reared in Printers’ INK on 
the subject of semi-annual furni- 
ture sales by furniture dealers. 
One of these was by Jas. H. War- 
burton, of the Marietta Chair 
Company, and the other was in 
regard to the sales and merchan- 
dising policies of the John M. 
Smyth Company, of Chicago. At 
the request of Printers’ INK I 
am now writing a third. My ar- 
ticle will deal with a merchandising 
plan established by my own retail 
furniture institution eight years 


ago to do away with periodical 
sales entirely. ; 
We call it “The Close Out Cor- 


ner.” The space occupies practi- 
cally half of one of the best sales 
floors in the house and this is kept 
as clean and neat and attractive 
as any other section—if anything, 
even more so. 

In this Close Out Corner we 
place everything in the way of odd 
or discontinued pieces in furniture 
and floor coverings. A chair where 
the davenport which accompanied 
it has been sold; a davenport 
where the chair has been sold; 
oftentimes complete bedroom, din- 
ing-room or living-room suites— 
anything that for any reason has 
not moved and must be marked at 
prices lower than the original 
figures. 

is C. O. C. furniture comes 
from all over the house and I will 
tell you how it is selected. To be- 
gin with, there are code charac- 
ters on the back of each price- 
tag showing date of arrival of each 
picce, but the condition of the 
merchandise, whether or not it is 
seasonal, style changes, etc., all 
enter into the decision. Members 
of the sales force at regular inter- 
val; make trips for that purpose 
all over the establishment and de- 
cide upon the pieces which are 


scheduled for the “toboggan,” 
which is the Close Out Corner. 

In all cases after the merchan- 
dise has been moved to the quick- 
action department, the original 
price-tags, which are of medium 
size, attractively printed, and in a 
light tan color, remain. Over the 
original tag, however, is slipped a 
blue ticket on which the Close 
Out Corner figures are marked. 
The difference between the two 
prices depends on how long the 
article marked has been in stock, 
the condition it is in, the lessened 
demand and how badly we want to 
sell it. In many cases we are glad 
to sell at less than cost, while in 
others only a comparatively small 
reduction is necessary. The es- 
tablishment of our Close Out 
Corner has gained the confidence 
of the public, for the price-tags 
tell their own story. Customers 
frequently visit the store and ask 
to be shown to the Close Out 
Corner, saying very frankly that 
they make this a regular habit, 
just to see what they may be able 
to pick up from time to time, at 
bargain figures. 


THE BUYERS’ PART 


What percentage of sales should 
go through a special department, 
such as I have described? That 
depends much on the skill, taste, 
talent and experience of the buy- 
ers. If they bring in merchan- 
dise well bought from every essen- 
tial angle and the salesmen are of 
the successful type, then I would 
say from 5 to 10 per cent. But, 
of course, if a store should have 
poor buyers, then the greater will 
be the accumulation of slow- 
moving stock and the percentage 
will run much higher; it might 
even be necessary to have a sec- 
ond marking on the blue tags pre- 
viously referred to. For instance, 
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if an odd dresser which formerly 
sold for $75 had a reduced price of 
$47.50 and in three months had not 
sold, then the $47.50 tag should be 
taken off and one put on at $35 
or less, if necessary, to make the 
merchandise move. It is taking 
up floor space; the interest on the 
money paid for the dresser is lost. 
Move the old and get something 
new. These are principles of 
sound business judgment not even 
necessary for me to mention here. 
Naturally, we advertise the 
Close Out Corner in the news- 
papers. Not every day, or every 
week, but every once in a while 
when the stock being moved strikes 
us as being especially attractive 
to our prospects. And, of course, 
at times we have something sea- 
sonable to offer, such as refrigera- 
tors, or porch rockers, or radio 
sets. Some things, if we waited 
long enough, we could scarcely 
give away. You remember how it 
was with Mah Jongg. The craze 
died almost in a night. And it 
never came back. Yesterday | 
saw a fine Mah Jongg set which 
three years ago would have sold 
for not less than $25, but a woman 
had bought it that day from a de- 
partment store stock for 50 cents. 
You see, the store had changed 
hands and the organization came 
into possession of these relics of 
bygone days which the original 
owners had held season after sea- 
son, hoping at least to get cost, 
when, if they had marked them 
down at the first sign of lessened 
customer interest, the story would 
have been a different one to tell. 
Of course nothing was realized 
for this practically worthless stock 
when transfer to the new owners 
on inventory basis was made. It 
was simply a matter of “move it 
quick at whatever it brings.” 
About three years after the 
close of the World War I was at- 
tending the annual convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World which was held at 
Atlanta. We were in an open 
forum session of the retail divi- 
sion and a gentleman from one of 
the big Eastern department stores 
was speaking... Special emphasis 
had been made of the importance 
of moving merchandise quickly so 
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as to avoid later losses, when up 
jumped a merchant from a little 
town down in Georgia with the 
question: “Mr. Speaker! What 
I want to know is what are 
going to do with all this me: 
chandise which we bought at 
prices?” The reply was inst 
taneous, and brought down 
house: “My dear sir, our in 
tution settled that question the 
the Armistice was signed.” 

After all, just what is the 
ject of holding periodical sak 
Is it to clean up stock? If that 
is true, and the stock is kept con 
stantly clean anyway, why tlx 
necessity of a sale? But, if a lot 
of “doctored” specials are brought 
in—articles gotten out by the fac- 
tories at lessened cost and cons 
quently inferior in quality, mad 
for February and August sales 
what is happening to the minds 
the buying public, to the custom 
ers whose patronage the retailer 
hopes to hold year after year? 

The retailer is supplying a d 
mand with an inferior article and 
even though he may make his 
original margin of profit his store 
has lost something which money 
can never buy and which, once ob- 
tained, only square dealing will 
continue to hold. That something 
is “confidence’—the rarest and 
most precious possession any store 
can ever enjoy. It isn’t taught in 
schools nor in colleges, but every 
one should learn it from his youth 
up. And this isn’t written from 
the standpoint of an idealist but 
is simply a plain statement from 
a business man. 

And now to get back to 
remedy for special sales — this 
Close Out Department, or what- 
ever you may choose to call it. 
Let me outline a few of its vir- 
tues: No accumulation of odds 
and ends saved for February and 
August sales; no soiled merchan- 
dise to offend the good opinion of 
your customers. It is frankly 
and openly a place for just w! 
the name implies and_ that’s 
there is to it. And whatever pu! 
licity your store may get, new 
paper, outdoor, direct mail, tele- 
phone, telegraph, or “tellawoman,” 
it will be “Truth in Advertisin 

This article would not be co 
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A Gain 


—~Oreater than all 
other LosAngeles news- 
papers Combined! 


HE Los Angeles Evening Herald 
carried 913,976 agate lines 
MORE paid advertising in 1926 than in 
1925. Three other Los Angeles Dailies 
COMBINED gained 873,740 lines. 
The other two papers in the 


city DECREASED 230,482 
lines from their 1925 figures 


—and the gain of The Eve- 
ning Herald was made ON 
TOP of a 1925 lineage far 
exceeding any other Daily in 
Los Angeles. 


There’s No Question About It! In Los Angeles Use The 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
610 Hearst Bidz. 


Chicago New York 
¢OHN H. LEDERER, HERBERT W. MOLONEY, 
910 Hearst Bidg. 604 Times Bidg. 


= 
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plete without further suggestions 
as to how the plan outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs may be 
worked. The institution around 
which the story is constructed has 
been in business since 1895 and 
added furniture lines a little more 
than a dozen years ago. It has 
had the same management for 
more than twenty years. Ten 
years ago a little group within the 
organization, consisting of all of 
the department heads and all of the 
salesmen, was formed into what 
is known as The Efficiency Club. 
This club holds meetings every 
Tuesday morning at seven-thirty, 
in the manager’s office, with that 
officer as chairman. The de‘ails 
of the meeting, the topics taken 
up, etc., form another story, not 
to be related here any more than 
those of the sales meetings which 
are held at eight o'clock every 
morning of every business day, 
but sufficient may be taken from 
this to show that every point of 
the business is kept well in hand. 

At the close of each meeting of 
The Efficiency Club, which has its 
own secretary, all of the memb:rs 
take a tour of the establishment, 
starting with the warerooms and 
winding up with the shipping de- 
partment. The condition of ,the 
stock is examined on every floor. 
Articles that have stayed too long 
are marked for the Close Out 
Corner, “fill-ins”’ and new  pur- 
chases are noted and are after- 
ward executed through the proper 
channels. Every individual, from 
manager to junior salesman, knows 
what is expected and what is go- 
ing on. 

Yes, it is a comparatively small 
business in a city of little more 
than 125,000 inhabitants. The fact 
that Knoxville more than doubled 
its population, according to Uncle 
Sam’s last census, will perhaps 
strike no point of particular in- 
terest. People are growing accus- 
tomed to reports of progress in the 
South. But, the truth that one 
Southern retail furniture store has 
solved, in a happy manner satis- 
factory to its own interests, the 
age-old problem of whether or not 
to hold periodical sales may have 
caused these lines to be followed. 


Gehring Publishing Comp.n 
Appoints Western Manaver 


H. J. Lowe will become We 
manager, at Chicago, of the Ge 
Publishing Company, New York, 
tive March 1. For the last year h 
been representing its publication 
National Hotel Review, in the 
sylvania and Southern territory 
will succeed Ray D. Smith, 
change of position is mentioned 
where in this issue. 


Alexander Slavitt, Vice-P: 
dent, Lawrence Fertig Ag 


Alexander Slavitt, recently 
chief of the Wales Advertising 
pany, New York, has been app 
vice-president in charge of servic: 
The Lawrence Fertig Company, In 
New York advertising agency. He was 
formerly associated with the Pa 1 
Motor Car Company, the New 
American and the Encyclopedia 
tannica, 


Sport Magazines Appoint 
C. L. Foote 


Charles L. Foote has resigned from 
the United States Fastener Company 
Boston, to become director of advertis 
ing of Hunting and Fishing and the 
National Sportsman, both of that city 
effective March 1. 

Edmund C. Dowse will succeed him 
as advertising manager and assistant 
sales manager of the United States Fas 
tener Company. 


To Advertise New Auto 
Lamp 


The Lens Lamp Company, Newark, 
N. J.; which has just produced and 
patented a new auto bulb for us« 
headlights and spotlights, is planning 
a campaign in jobber and dealer publi 
cations. Pickus-Weiss, Inc., Chicag 
advertising agency, will direct this ad 
vertising. 


Radio Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


The Camfield Radio Manufactu 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
radio laboratory equipment, has 
pointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., « 
vertising agency of that city, to d 
its advertising account. Radio pub! 
tions will be used. 


Appoints Tuthill Agency 


The Domestic Stoker Company, p 
York, maker of an automatic st: ker 


for burning low-grade fuels in 
dence heating, has appointed the Tu: ill 
Advertising Agency, Inc., to direct its 
advertising account. Business p s 
will be used. 
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The 
Lillibridge 


Viewpoint 





Number Ten Issued from No. 8 West 40th Street, New York 





A Living Fire 


YELLOWED newspaper clipping found way back in 
A a drawer of the desk of one of the members of our 


staff tells of a fire on the hearthstone of a humble 
home in Livingston County, Missouri, that has not been 
out for eighty years. 

When the builder of that home, with his girl bride, left 
Kentucky to settle in the Missouri wilderness in 1836, he 
took along coals from the home fireplace, carrying them 
in an iron pot slung from the wagon axle. 

Matches were unknown, and the method of getting 
sparks from flint and steel on dry punk was very uncertain 
while traveling into a new country. He kept alive the 
coals in the iron pot through the long journey and then 
transferred the fire to the hearth of the rude cabin. There 
his children and his children’s children grew up and stud- 
ied and loved and died in the warmth and light of the 
transferred, ever-living fire. 


§ § § 


There are manufacturers who have the spirit of this 
Missouri settler and his descendants: years ago they 
lighted the fire of advertising to draw people's attention 
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Pace Two , Tue LittipripGe VIEWPOINT 











to their wares, and they have never let it go out. Through 
good times and bad, in season and out, they have let this 
light shine, and they have prospered. They do not think 
of advertising as something they can do or not, as they 
choose, but as the natural glow of their business. 

And that glow draws people to them and creates a feel- 
ing of warmth and friendship that is known in business 
circles as good-will. 


All's Grist to the Copyman’s Milne 


_ king called the cook, 

And the cook came a-running. 
‘“Take an old shoe, 

And a loaf of stale bread, 

My second-best crown, 

And some ten-penny nails, 

And make a fine pudding 


For dinner,’’ he said. 


The chief called the copyman, 
And he came trotting. 
‘Take quantities of atmosphere 
And pecks of social grace, 
Tell all about the factory, 
And all about the product, 
And put all our branch addresses 
In a sixty-word space!"’ 
— Sarah H. Birchall 


Lincoln Said— 


N His famous ‘‘House Divided"’ speech: “‘If we could 

first know where we are and whither we are going, 
we could better judge what to do, and how to do it.” 

The Lillibridge ‘‘Objective Method”’ of laying out an 
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advertising program concerns itself first with the 
‘‘where’’ and ‘‘whither,’’ that there may be no waste of 
appropriation or loss of time in connection with the 
‘“what"’ and ‘‘how.”’ 

More about this *‘Objective Method”’ if you are inter- 
ested. Write. 


The Sentiment of the Occasion 


1 peep of the Sun tells a story, which he thinks he 
read in Samuel Roger’s Table Talk, about a British 
poet who took a visiting friend to ride around the neigh- 
boring country. They paused on a hillside overlooking a 
lovely vale in the centre of which was the spire of a little 


church standing in its tree-embowered churchyard. 

‘How beautiful!’’ exclaimed the visitor. ‘“The scene 
would be nothing without that ideal church and grave- 
vard.”’ 

‘Yes,’’ said the poet, the tears coming into his eyes, 
‘‘and how much more beautiful to me because I know that 
in that churchyard are buried my grandfather, my 
mother, and two dear sisters.”’ 

The stranger afterward told of the incident and the 
impression it made on him to somebody well acquainted 
with the region and with the poet who wept on the 
hillside. 

‘Nonsense,’ said the other, ‘‘He was lying to you. 
Not one of his family is there. They are all buried over in 
Sussex.”” 

“The poet was not lying,’’ said Swinton with great 
animation. “‘It was necessary for the sentiment of the 
occasion that his grandfather and his mother and sisters 
should be buried there. He was right to put them there.’ 

Which is all right for sentiment, perhaps, but isn’t 
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there too much of this kind of *‘sentiment’’ creeping into 
advertising? Isn't it getting too easy to make the sales 
story picturesque at the expense of ordinary business 
veracity? 

Honest facts, grubbed out of expetience and service, 
ought to be inspiration enough for the preparation of 
forceful advertising messages, nor need they lack in 
drama. Let the imagination be applied to their serving, 
not to their substance. 


Of Interest to Advertisers 


W:;: have a series of bulletins describing the various 
features of the Lillibridge way of advertising, some 
of them showing how it applies to different kinds of ad- 
vertising problems. 

Following are the titles: 

To the Man Who is Advertising from Habit. 

The Story of an Advertising Agency that was Ahead of its 
Time. 

To the Head of Any Business ‘‘Too Small to Advertise.”’ 

Concerning the Use of Sledge-Hammers in Advertising. 

To the Head of Any Business *‘Too Technical to Advertise.” 

If Your Product Could Talk 

Copies of any or all of these bulletins will be mailed 
to interested executives on request. 











LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


Advertising 


NO. 8 WEST 40TH STREET * NEW YORK 
Telephone: Longacre 4000 
Established in 1899 





A One-Man Sales Convention 


rhe House and the Salesmen Both Benefit If the Latter Are Brought in, 
One at a Time, to Find Out How Things Are 
Running at the Plant 


A. H. Deute 


“( yUR company is so small and 
we have such a small sales 
that it really doesn’t pay us 
ve a formal sales convention.” 
comment is heard frequently 
the subject of sales conven- 
irises. 
metimes there is such a con- 
and then there is little 
for a formal convention. 
n the other hand there is the 
ian convention plan, which is 
carried on successfully by a 
-hnical house that has a sales 
rce of less than a dozen men on 
road. 
hese men are more than sales- 
They are in every way 
sentatives of the house by 
they are employed. Their 
consists of much more than 
orders. They do not call 
trade in the ordinary sense of 
word: They do not carry 
ple cases and price lists. It 
essary for them to know the 
nd outs of production as car- 
m by their company. They 
t understand how and why the 
us steps in company procedure 
irried out. They are men of 
s who would hardly be duly 
ressed with the ordinary sales 
vention program. 
vertheless, it became evident 
hese men, kept constantly in 
territories, suffered from lack 
rsonal contact with the home 
and with what was being 
at headquarters. To offset 
the president of the company 
out a unique program of a 
an sales convention. The 
vorked admirably and is being 
ued. Possibly with varia- 
it may be adapted by other 
; with similar sales problems 
ethods. 
rhe system is extremely simple. 
It takes quite a bit of time, but, 
after all, it attains the desired re- 
sults) The plan is to bring in one 
man «iter another and keep him in 


the home office for one week. On 
Monday morning, this man sits 
down with the president of the 
company as the latter reads his 
mail. Letter after letter is passed 
over to this salesman to read. 
Pertinent letters are laid aside and 
are talked over. How each situa- 
tion is handled—and why—is gone 
into thoroughly. Most of the day 
the salesman spends with the head 
of the company and then the next 
day he spends with the sales man- 
ager. Here he sees at first hand 
just how the selling division works 
as it does. He sees why it is so 
essential that daily reports be sent 
in promptly—how the house de- 
pends to a very large extent on 
the letters and reports which the 
men send in. Many of those things 
which, on the road, seem inconse- 
quential, take on new importance 
when it becomes evident how they 
fit into the general scheme of 
things. 


A DAY WITH THE CREDIT CHIEF 


The next day is spent with the 
credit manager. The salesman 
talks over all the company’s credit 
problems in general, and then he 
discusses many of his own cus- 
tomers. He has an opportunity to 
ask for special consideration of 
certain accounts and giving his 
reasons. And he comes to learn 
at first hand why the credit man- 
ager takes certain stands in certain 
cases, all of which makes it pos- 
sible for him to be a better repre- 
sentative of the company. 

One of these men, when he re- 
turned to his territory, made it his 
business to look up a certain for- 
mer customer who had become dis- 
gruntled when the house pressed 
him for payment. To his former 
customer, the salesman was able to 
tell about the firm’s credit policy 
and point out its reasonableness. 
He did it in such a convincing man- 
ner that in the end, the former 
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customer was ready to admit his 
error and to promise to buy again 
in accordance with the company’s 
terms. All too often it happens 
that when a salesman has been 
away from the house for some 
time, he becomes so imbued with 
the wrongs under which the dealer 
labors that he becomes a sort of 
representative of the buyer rather 
than a representative of the house 
which pays him. 

After the third day, the rep- 
resentative goes into the manufac- 
turing end of the business and has 
a splendid opportunity to bring 
himself up to date on manufactur- 
ing methods. For three days he is 
permitted to roam about at will, 
asking questions and getting the 
“low-down on things” from people 
about the plant. He is made to 
realize that there are no secrets. 
Everything is there for him to see 
and study. 

One of these representatives had 
never before had an opportunity 
really to study the inner workings 
of his own organization. When he 


was first employed, he had had a 
rather casual breaking-in period 
but he was so new with the house 
that he did not know what to look 
for. But after some months on 
the road, meeting customers and 


prospects, being asked questions 
and being asked to overcome ob- 
stacles, he had a long list of ques- 
tions he wanted to ask. In the 
back of his head there was even a 
certain amount of doubt as to the 
validity of some of the claims 
which the company made for its 
products. For three days he 
prowled around with nobody to 
interfere with his own method of 
investigating and at the end of that 
time he was able to say: “Well, I 
can go back and do a much better 
job of selling, because I’ve sold 
myself on the line. A lot of ob- 
jections which were put up to me 
have been sticking in my mind and 
I got to thinking that many of the 
claims we made were apt to be 
pretty much ‘apple sauce.’ I am 
convinced that the house is really 
backing up in its manufacturing 
methods and with its raw materials 
everything which is claimed. It 
is a great thing to be able to sell 
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with that feeling of conviction.” 

The sincerity with which the 
representative can talk who has 
just come out of the plant makes 
a great impression upon the 
buyer. Such a salesman talks with 
a conviction impossible in the case 
of the man who cannot really feel 
that he is a part of the internal 
workings of the business. That is 
why one sees so often that the rian 
who has grown up in the factory 
make up his mind to become a 
salesman for that concern, go out 
and without any knowledge of so- 
called “salesmanship” make a real 
success when it comes to getting 
business, simply because he can 
talk the product with sincerity and 
with a tremendous faith in the line 
and in the house. 


HARD ON EXECUTIVES 


Of course, a one-man sales con- 
vention is apt to be rather trying on 
the executives of the company. It is 
not always an agreeable thing for 
the head of the company to know 
that for eight or ten Mondays in 
a row he is going to have to ex- 
plain his work in great detail to 
one man after another. But on 
the other hand, he does have the 
satisfaction of knowing that in no 
other way can he so surely pro- 
ject himself and his ideas to his 
prospective customers. And he has, 
too, the definite knowledge that 
when his men go back on the road, 
they will go out as much better 
men so far as the company is con- 
cerned. 

A man who covers _ several 
Western States for a lithographing 
house explains the benefit of a one- 
man convention like this: “I find 
myself running down, a good deal 
like a storage battery runs down 
while it is up against the wear and 
tear of the daily grind. This 
buyer and that buyer bring up one 
obstacle after another. I hear all 
the good things about competitors’ 
lines and only the unpleasant things 
about our line. Gradually, those 
things get under the skin of even 
the most optimistic salesman. But 
give me a week or so in the house, 
every six months or so, or at least 
once a year, and I get a new grip 
on things. I get-an idea of the 
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A Field Where Circulation 
Equals or Exceeds Population 


HEN you send out direct-mail advertising you are 

mighty particular about your mailing list. You 
make sure it includes the name of every prospective 
customer in the territory to be covered. If a mailing 
list were placed before you which contained only five 
or ten per cent of those prospective customers, you 
would make a few remarks that would be well worth 
hearing! 

Why not be equally critical, equally thorough, in 
your choice of advertising mediums? When possible, 
why not choose the medium that reaches every pos- 
sible customer in a given territory, instead of only one 
in ten? 

This is not always possible. No one medium covers 
the entire population of a big city. But in the great 
small town and rural field, comprising more than half 
the population of the country, The Country Newspaper 
goes into every home, and is read thoroughly by every 
member of every family. 

Here is your opportunity to reach millions of intel- 
ligent and prosperous people through a medium with 
100% coverage and 100% reader interest. 


And TheCountry News- 
paper adapts itself precise- 
ly to your requirements. 
Through its use you can 
reach 9} million families, 
or any section or zone you 
may desire. 





Represents 7,213 Country Newspapers—4714 Million Readers 


Cevers the COUNTRY Intensively 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 
122 So. Michigan Avenue 68 West Adams Avenue 
ICAGO TROIT 
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new things that are planned. I see 
the boys making headway in the 
various departments. And when 
some little concern, able to buy a 
few thousand prints, hands me a 
story about the other chap and his 
business, it helps me a lot and 
backs up my moral courage to be 
able to know that we are probably 
producing ten times as much mer- 
chandise as does the competitor 
who has been held up as a little 
tin god. In short, after a week or 
so at the plant, I can go back to 
the trade feeling like a newly 
charged battery.” 

There is another side to this 
business of bringing representa- 
tives into the house in this manner. 
That is the influence of these men 
upon the house. 

With the salesmen on the road, 
a great distance from the home 
office, and with nothing coming 
from them except orders which are 
frequently deemed too small and 
occasional complaint letters, and 
with nothing much going out to 
them except letters asking them to 
sell more goods or collect this ac- 


count or that account, the manage- , 


ment and the inside force gradually 
develop a great sense of superiority 
which is apt to do more harm than 


good. 
Not long ago, there was the 
rather amusing case of a New 
York food importing house which 
is represented in a group of 
Southern States by a gruff but 
successful old salesman. This 
cranky individual has been on his 
territory for years. In spite of 
his peculiarities, his trade likes him 
and buys of him. He wants to 
spend with his family all the time 
he can spare from the road, and his 
trips to New York are infrequent. 
When he does make such a trip, 
it is only after many pressing invi- 
tations from the head of the com- 
pany. ] 
During the last six months or so, 
business conditions have been none 
too good in his section and his or- 
ders while numerically practically 
as high as ever, have been running 
small in dollar volume. The head 
of the company had dropped many 
remarks wishing that his business 
would pick up, without any inten- 
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tion of criticizing the man hims 

This company had no one be: 
ing the title of sales manager | 
the work of taking in the orde: 
pricing them, passing them throu 
for credit and so on was being 
handled by a young man who | 
several years’ experience as 
stenographer in the sales depa 
ment of another company and y 
brought in at a few dollars a w 
more to handle the details of | 
sales work. This youngster was 
paving the way to put the wor 
“sales manager” on his persi 
card. After a few weeks, he began 
to slip a “peppy paragraph” int: 
some of his letters and then th 
began to go out “pep bulletin 
There was no apparent objection 
to this sort of thing from the men 
on the road. But one day he had 
occasion to write to the cra 
old codger in the South and 
worked up a paragraph about 
house wanting to see an immediat: 
improvement in the size of his o: 
ders. 


ANSWERED IN PERSON 


It happened to be about time for 
this old salesman to make one 
his infrequent trips to New York 
and this letter developed the urg 
into a reality. He put the letter 
into his pocket, caught the next 
train and on a Monday morning 
walked into the home office. 

His first words to the head oi! 
the company were: “Who is thi 
wide awake booster who sent n 
this letter? Lead him out! I want 
to make proper reply! I haven't 
answered the letter on paper 
Thought I would rather deliver the 
reply in person.” 

The old salesman went out 
his way to corner the eager young 
ster and give him a rather pi 
turesque heart-to-heart talk whic! 
wound up like this: “Now, I don 
blame the house for being anxiou 
to get bigger orders. Same appli: 
to me. Don’t forget that I an 
working on commission. I can’ 
afford to pass up any business. But 
don’t you waste your time, or th 
firm’s time or my time handin 
me any of your guff about Americ 
expecting every man to do his duty 
What you want to do is keep i 
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Not an occasional flash of 


dazzling brilliance against 


a candlelight- background, 


but only steady, workman- 
like achievement of definite 
objectives could account 
for this advertising agency’s 
record for average duration 


of service to its accounts. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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What ‘Upset 


—in Denver? 


SERVICE rendered to the Denver Public—Ser. 
vice never before available—that is the secret of 
the leadership now enjoyed by the NEWSpapers 
of Denver. 


Two new additional services are now in opera- 
tion: 
(1) The Most Beautiful Want Ad Head- 
quarters in America. 
(2) Municipal and Neighborhood Cooking 
Schools Conducted by Mrs. Helen 
Downing for the NEWSpapers. 


The Results ? 


In local display advertising, the record for the 
first 6 weeks of 1927 shows 
News Gain . . 232,344 lines 
Post Loss .. 75,090 lines 





The Scripps-Howard 
in Denver with 





Ask Anyone 


Just pick up a Denver City Direc- 
tory—you can probably obtain one 
at your public library—and select a 
half dozen names at random. Write 
them, or anyone .else in Denver 


The Rocky Mountain News 


PSL. SCRIPPS-HOW ARD 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 





San Francisco 


Detroit 410 N. Michigan Biv 
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the Applecart” 

















Sixteenth 


treet 
DENVER 





Newspapers are 
both feet! 





in Denver 


Ask them what newspapers have the 
real hold on the interest and loyalty 
of Denver people. You will get an 
answer emphatic and convincing. 


The Denver Evening News 
NEWSPAPERS ma» So -—, ee 
4 ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


enue New York City ~~ 
Biv Chicago, Illinois ‘ ” 
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mind that the salesman gets the 
business and the most you can do 
is hand out the ammunition with 
which to get it. Now, instead of 
writing that stuff, why didn’t you 
send me those samples of sardines 
I wrote for? They hadn’t arrived 
when I left. The trouble with you 
chaps in the office is that you don’t 
know the trade—you don’t know 
the other fellow’s side. You think 
we are a fine house. Well, we're 
just an ordinary house with a lot 
to learn, and I didn’t come in here 
this time so much to learn anything 
myself as to try to teach you tin- 
horns in here what you ought to 
know about the house and the line. 
The trouble with the man on the 
inside is that he gets narrow mind- 
ed. He sits in the office and ad- 
mires the house and himself and 
the more he admires himself, the 
less he comes to think of the cus- 
tomer. And that’s all wrong.” 

There is a friend of mine, 
William Wright, who. began as a 
candy maker and grew to become 
the head of the manufacturing de- 
partment in a general candy fac- 
tory. He has never sold goods, 
but he has natural sales instinct 
and it is exemplified in a very 
practical manner. He likes to have 
his company’s salesmen go into the 
factory and drop into his office in 
the manufacturing department. 
And then, in addition to getting the 
salesman interested in something 
that ought to be sold, he makes it 
his business to turn to him and 
say: “Now, you tell me something. 
What do people want? What are 
your customers asking for? What 
is the biggest seller competitors are 
putting out? What do you think 
we ought to be planning or mak- 
ing? If you were running this 
factory what would you do?’ 

And if the salesman has an idea 
it is brought out. If the salesman 
is devoid of ideas he gets some 
good-natured sarcasm and is asked 
to bring in at least one suggestion 
or some piece of reliable trade in- 
formation the next time he comes 
in. 

It is very easy for a house to 
get out of tune with its trade and 
with its customers. Lines change 
rapidly. Merchandising methods 
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often change so rapidly that | 
fore it is realized, a house has | 
its line become behind the times 
stead of trying to keep it a lit 
ahead of the times. This, 
course, is especially true in the c 
of the house which cannot see it 
salesmen often. Instead of 
salesmen being real representati 
of the house and keeping the ho: 
in touch with the trade as wel! 
the trade in touch with the house, 
they become mere routine workers 
and the house misses the full hx 
fit of what they have to offer. 

And hence the highly develope 
personally conducted one-man sa! 
convention for the house with : 
small sales force. It is ofter 
laborious undertaking, it is true 
but properly and faithfully car: ed 
out, it pays dividends in two ways. 
It enables the representative to take 
back to his territory an intimate 
knowledge which he would other- 
wise not have. It permits him to 
be a real representative of his com- 
pany, able to talk with more in- 
telligence and with more authority 
and more confidence. And while 
he comes to the home office to get 
this insight, he is well qualified to 
give out as much as he receives 
E. T. Strong, Vice-President, 
General Motors 

E. T. Strong, who was appointed 
president and general manager of the 
Buick Motor Company last fall, has 
been elected a_ vice-president of the 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit. 
He became associated with the Buick 
Motor Company fifteen years ago, hold 
ing the position of general sales man- 
ager for ten years. 


M. C. Morrow Advanced by 
Westinghouse Electric 


Merrill C. Morrow has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the merchan 
dising department of the Westinghous: 
Flectric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He has heen 


East 
general manager of that 


assistant to the 
department. 


Furniture Accounts for Grand 
Rapids Agency 


The Sligh Furniture Company, Grand, 
Lim 


Mich., and the Chas. 

bert Company, Holland, Mich., furnt 
ture manufacturers, have appointed T! 
Walter J. Peterson Company, Gran 
Rapids advertising agency, to direc 
their advertising accounts. 


Rap‘ds. 
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BUYERS 


rv not just poor Se 


For the manufacturer of products 
entering into the construction, dec- 


oration, furnishing, and equipment of 
the Modern Home we have developed 


— — 
he ( ; in 
: ASS 
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Frou P 

COLOR SERVIC 
covering 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 





Here is available a CONSTANT MARKET in 
excess of 200,000 people, containing AT ANY 
GIVEN TIME a minimum of 50,000 IDENTI- 
FIED BUYERS of Shelter Products. 





Color pages are sold in this group as a unit by 


WALTER C. McMILLAN, Inc. 
565 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
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HE automobile has added a room on wheels to almost 

every American home. To reach this ever-increasing 
automobile-riding population of twenty million families, 
the manufacturer of food products must use the powerful, 
colorful force of Outdoor Advertising. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co 


One Park Avenue Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
New York Sales Offices and Branches in 60 other cities Chicago 
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1926 Goop HARDWARE 
again showed a rate of 
growth unequalled by any other 


hardware publication. 


More and more advertisers are 
turning to Goop HaRpwarE, 
because it gives them what they 
can get in no other publication 
— complete coverage — pocket 
size—more proved readers than 
any hardware magazine has 
ever had in the history of the 
Practically all the 


gain in advertising tardware business. 


volume in 1926 was 
concentratedin 


Geed Hardware. Publication: Cc 
Publication-B 
Publication-A 


Chart shows growth in advertising pages over 1925 


Good Hardware 


TRADE DIVISION— THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway New York 











How the Small Advertiser Can. 
Compete with His Larger Rivals 


This Company Is Endeavoring 


to 


Solve the Problem by Putting 


Concentrated Sales Effort Behind the Limited Appropriation 


By E. W. Leach 


Vice-President, Champion Animal Food Co. 


Os business—the manufacture 
of dog foods—is so very odd 
that one question I am asked more 
often than any other is: “Do you 
have any competition?” I always 
counter with a return question: 
“Who hasn’t?” It is true there 








our readers as the message of our 
largest competitor? 

For the last couple of years, the 
conviction has been growing in our 
minds that the answer to this ques- 
tion is to take one small territory 
at a time and do the job up right 


have, or how young or 
os, puncnn ani Cehaset 


jis every food 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS OF DIFFERENT SIZES WILL BE USED TWICE A WEEK IN 
THIRTY-EIGHT CITIES 


are not so many concerns in the 
country manufacturing dog food, 
but what few there are have 
variety enough in their products 


and prices and policies to give any 
one of us plenty to think about. 

We are by no means the largest 

company in the industry. Our 

problem, then, as’ one of the small- 

manufacturers (and isn’t every 

manufacturer confronted 

the same problem?) is this: 

t can we do in an advertising 

that will give our message as 


much strength and influence with 


in that local area, rather than to 
scatter our shot and not accom- 
plish anything except in a hap- 
hazard way. On the first of the 
current year, we decided to test 
out this theory in actual practice. 
It is odd that so many smaller 
manufacturers find such fascina- 
tion in distance. But perhaps this 
is only another outcropping of the 
same curiosity which characterizes 
our use of the radio. We all like 
the satisfaction of being able to 
get the far-away stations. How 
often when we do get some distant 
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Parochial purses 
open reluctantly 











Mental Myopia 


Many an estimable U. S. citizen suffers from 
mental myopia. He knows that Bucharest 
and Budapest are cities, but where is which 
and which is which concern him not. That 
French literature is depraved —that there is 
no “h” in the London alphabet — that 
Scotchmen are stingy and Russians bewhisk- 
ered — such is his World Picture. 


No time for TIME 


He has, assuredly, no time for TIME. 
Chinks may fight and Japs may expand, 
and Turks and Dagoes thumb noses across 
the Mediterranean, but give him a gory 
Chicago murder or a juicy Hollywood 





* A subscriber questionnaire showed 87.5 per cent motor car 
ownership in 3,200 TIME subscribers. 
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No Rural Vote 
TIME realizes that this advertisement does not catch the 
rural vote. But for better or worse, TIME casts its lot 
primarily with the city dweller, who, after all, is the adver- 
tiser’s most highly visible means of support. 





scandal. Even TIME U. S. reports irritate 
him, because TIME is so obviously dubious 
as to whether vox populi and vox Dei 
are necessarily identical. 


New-fangled 

All of which would little interest you, 
Mr. Advertiser, were it not for the fact — 
pertinent, vital —that parochial purses open 
reluctantly. The provincial mind caresses the 
past. It considers an electric range a new- 
fangled notion rather than a household ne- 
cessity. It associates silk underwear with 
immorality. 
Cosmopolitan, progressive 

Your TIME advertisement goes to the 
cosmopolitan, the progressive. It is read by 
people who have money to spend* and who 
are willing to spend it for the something- 
new-and-better which advertising offers. 
Generally speaking, advertising is an attempt 
to substitute new customs for old habits. 
And the TIME reader-body is particularly 
susceptible to such a change. 

ROBERT L. JOHNSON Advertising Manager 


25 West 45th St., New York City 
Main Office: Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
To Press Tuesday + To Readers Friday 
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point, however, we stay with it 
only long enough to learn what it 
is without waiting to get any real 
value out of the concert or the 
program, and then hunt for other 
stations. 

This is almost a true picture of 
our own advertising and selling 
methods during recent years. In 
1926, I visited on selling trips 
forty out of the forty-eight States. 
I would map out a schedule to in- 
clude such cities as Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. As soon as I had 
secured one wholesale account in 
one of these cities, I would rush on 
to the next place, and then the 
others, and finally back home, 
satisfied that our product was 
firmly established on the East 
coast. Then I would jump out to 
the Pacific coast to do the same 
thing in San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle. 

When I look back upon this 
work and think of the tons and 
tons of our foods that have gone 
into these wholesalers’ warehouses 
with the expectation that it would 
show a quick and steady turnover 
without any supporting sales work 
of any kind, it is a wonder that 
any of these concerns were able to 
sell any of our goods at all. Of 
course they did, and our business 
as a whole showed a comparatively 
satisfactory percentage of increase 
over previous years. We might 
have continued this policy indefi- 
nitely until we had one wholesale 
account in each one of the 350 
cities of the country of more than 
20,000 population. But after we 
were all through, there would not 
be a single one of those cities in 
which we could feel that our con- 
cern and its goods were established 
in a thorough manner. 

This year, we have decided to 
build slowly and for permanency. 
We are undertaking something en- 
tirely new in an advertising way. 
That is, it is new for us, and so 
far as I can learn, new for any 
dog food manufacturer. We are 
going into newspaper advertising. 
We are trying it out in compara- 
tively small cities. If it works 
there, we feel there is no limit to 
what we can accomplish through 
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this method to build up a bigger 
volume through really intensive 
cultivation of each local market, 

Consequently, a large part of our 
advertising money for 1927 js 
going to be spent in newspaper ad- 
vertising. This, of course, is only 
one part of our complete plan, be- 
cause in working out our course 
of action for each particular city 
we have tried to think of all the 
things it would be necessary for 
us to do in order to cover that city 
completely, place our product on 
the shelves of a large number of 
its better-class dealers, and fix 
firmly in the minds of the buying 
public the outstanding points about 
our goods and the places where 
they may be purchased. 


TRYING THE IDEA AT HOME 

It was not until we came to the 
point of selecting the cities in 
which we would run this campaign 
that we began to see the shortcom- 
ings of our former methods. It 
was almost impossible to find a 
single city throughout the country 
where our distribution was good 
enough to justify such intensive 
cultivation of the local market as 
newspaper advertising would bring. 
Consequently, we decided to go 
into our own backyard, so to speak, 
and try out our new ideas right 
near home where we could watch 
the progress of the campaign more 
closely and keep it better under 
our control. Undoubtedly, there 
are many other territories in the 
country which offer better markets 
for our particular product than our 
own State and the adjoining ones 
It is going to be easier and much 
less expensive, however, especially 
from the standpoint of traveling 
and selling costs, for us to start 
out close to home. 

Our- newspaper campaign con- 
sists of 1,000 lines, or about 
seventy-three inches of space. This 
is divided into twenty-three inser- 
tions of various sizes which will 
appear each Tuesday and Thursday 
over a period of three months. We 
believe this is a representative cam- 
paign for our kind of a product. 
We have chosen Tuesday and 
Thursday as the days of the week 
when our messages should appear, 
for newspapers on those days are 
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[t's Happened! 


OU know how Elliott White Springs rode to 

popularity in “War Birds.” With such an im- 
mense following, his first novel, “Clipped Wings,” 
starting in the February McCLURE’S, was bound to 
make new circulation records. 


To make doubly sure of this, McCLURE’S adver- 
tising appeared in metropolitan newspapers reaching 
25,000,000 readers. Sales results have surpassed all 
expectations. 


To increase circulation, McCLURE’S follows the 


) 


th FYECLURES | 


The Magazine of Romance 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 
119 West goth St., New York 
Chicago Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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plan— publish a good magazine, then tell readers 
about it. 


You can see how well “Clipped Wings” fitted in 
with this policy. Continuing along these lines, “The 
Magdalene” by the famous Nina Wilcox Putnam 
appears in March to be followed with “Diana” by 
Vida Hurst who wrote that popular story, “Sonia.” 


I's happened. Circulation booms along steadily. 
An increasing number of advertisers, finding that 
this growing circulation brings results, always — 


include McCLURE’S 
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rather light on display advertising 
and our small pieces of copy will 
not be likely to become lost amid 
a host of users of much larger 
space. 

Our copy will be brief. We will 
be rather generous with illustra- 
tions, depending largely upon good 
line drawings of dogs to catch the 
attention of our readers. The first 
insertion will be two columns, six 
inches. It will act as a sort of an 
opening announcement, but will de- 
part from the conventional style of 
such an advertisement by talking 
to dogs rather than to their 
owners. Underneath our own 
signature will be a list of the 
dealers in that city who carry our 
goods in stock. Subsequent inser- 
tions will vary in size until the 
campaign settles down to a series 
of one column, two-inch advertise- 
ments, each one containing but a 
single sentence of copy. 

Before the advertising begins in 
any city, we send our salesman in 
there to call on every possible 


dealer and on the local jobbers, if 


any. The salesman carries with 
him not only a portfolio showing 
the entire newspaper campaign, but 
also the original order for space 
from our advertising agency to the 
local newspaper. The first thing 
he does upon arriving in a city is 
to take this order to the news- 
paper office, leave the original copy 
with them, and have them sign the 
duplicate, so that he can show it to 
prospective dealers as definite evi- 
dence that we intend to proceed 
with the campaign he is showing 
them. 

It is necessary for a dealer to 
place an actual order with our 
salesman for some of our goods in 
order to be listed in our advertis- 
ing in his local paper. Along with 
the goods, we also send him sam- 
ple packages, cutout signs, small 
circulars and booklets and window 
display material. We have also 
worked out a very interesting 
counter display with eight small 
bottles mounted on a card and con- 
taining the eight ingredients from 
which our food is made. This 
helps the dealer to answer almost 
any question which may be raised 
about the quality of our goods. 
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We make no secret of our in- 
gredients. 

Before the salesman leaves a 
city, he visits the city clerk’s office 
and secures a list of the names of 
all owners of licensed dogs in that 
place. Our newspaper campaign is 
timed so that the first insertion 
appears just a day or two after the 
dealers have received and unpacked 
their fresh stocks of our goods. A 
piece of direct-mail advertising to 
the local dog owners is timed so 
that it reaches them on the day 
after the first newspaper advertise- 
ment is run. 


TO GO IN THIRTY-EIGHT CITIES 


In January, this campaign was 
begun in ten small cities in 
Southern Minnesota and the cam- 
paign in those cities will end the 
first week in April. The middle 
of February, we will go into an- 
other group of cities in a nearby 
State with the same campaign 
which will wind up early in May. 
We will continue with this plan 
until, at the end of six months, we 
will have gone into thirty-eight 
cities in six States. The complete 
campaign will gain its full momen- 
tum in April, and will begin to 
trail off in July, with final acdver- 
tising in the last group of cities 
appearing about the first of Sep- 
tember. Our salesman will stay in 
each city until he feels that his job 
there is finished. 

How can we keep up a sustained 
selling effort with the dealers in 
each city where our advertising has 
run? We feel that our product is 
hardly important enough to a re- 
tail grocer or druggist to permit 
him to build its sale into a volume 
that would make it profitable for 
us to have a salesman call on him 
once a month or oftener. 

This is where the jobber comes 
into the picture. We are making 
this point clear to our jobbers and 
their salesmen, namely, that we are 
not going to the expense of 
newspaper advertising in all of 
these cities for its temporary effect 
only, and that we are going to de- 
pend upon the jobber to follow 
through. If we find that the job- 
ber cannot hold the business which 
our advertising and our initial sales 
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in Automotive Advertising 


"an DO] 


OUISVILLE, Kentucky, turned 

all else aside last week to enjoy 
the most elaborate Auto Show ever 
staged south of the Ohio River. In- 
terest, attendance and SALES broke 
records—more evidence of that un- 
common prosperity that has been ex- 
tant in this market for more than a 
year. 


With a $12,000,000 road-building pro- 
gramme under way for 1927, Kentucky 
offers automotive opportunities that 
merit intensive cultivation. Consult 
your local dealer! 


1927 SHOW NUMBERS 


AGATE LINES 
Courier-Journal 52,994 
Other Sunday Newspaper 22,762 


Courier-Journal Lead 
1926 SHOW NUMBERS 


Courier-Journal 43,982 
Other Sunday Newspaper 31,539 


Courier-Journal Lead 12,443 


The lineage Records above illustrate 
the dominant leadership of these 
newspapers in this Major Market. 


The Courier -Zonrval 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


EPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8, C, BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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HOUSANDS of textile mill 
fete en al overseers, en- 
gineers and mechanics receive a 
monthly questionnaire covering cur- 
rent developments in machinery, 
operation, production, management, 
personnel, etc. All questions are 
based on articles in the preceding 
month’s issues of Textile World. 


In many mills these are being used 
as a basis for technical discussions 
in open meetings. 








—— 
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and Reader Interest! 


We believe that Textile World is 
exceeding all records for the most 
readers per unit of circulation. 


The Textile Industry 


(a) Second in the value of prod- 
ucts: $6,960,928,000. 


(b) First in the value added by 
manufacture: $2,005,376,000. 


(c) Second in the use of motive 
power: 2,983,002 H.P. 


(d) First in the number of wage 
earners: 1,031,226. 

(e) First in the number of large 
plants having an annual out- 
put valued at over $1,000,000, 
1329. 

(f) First in the number of plants 
employing over 250 workers, 
1003. 


(g) Second in capital invested: 
$6,096, 161,000. 














e 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation and at the 


highest subscription price in the textile field 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 
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work have created, we will simply 
have to find some other means. 
This is a point, of course, on 
which experience alone can be our 
guide. 

Before we feel that we are 
through with a State like Iowa, 
for example, our campaign will 
have run in daily newspapers in 
practically every city in the State 
supporting a daily paper. If, after 
a few months, we see that the cam- 
paign is unquestionably successful, 
we will not stop in June, but wil. 
continue indefinitely to widen our 
circle of influence in a continually 
expanding territory. 

Perhaps I will be able to de- 
scribe in a second article, at a later 
time, something of the results of 
our present effort and the lessons 
we have learned from it. 


Changes on 
Chicago “Tribune” 
Staff 


EVERAL changes in the per- 

sonnel of the business staff of 
the Chicago Tribune were an- 
nounced early this week by Col. 
R. R. McCormick, president of the 
Tribune Publishing Company. Chief 
among these are the resignations 
of S. E. Thomason, general man- 
ager, and E. W. Parsons, adver- 
tising manager. Both had been 
members of the Tribune organiza- 
tion for many years. 

Illness in the family of Mr. 
Thomason necessitates his locating 
in a more equable climate and on 
leaving the Tribune early in 
March, he will move to Tampa, 
Fla. 

At the same time Col. McCor- 
mick announced the appointment 
of E. M. Antrim, formerly traffic 
manager, to the post of assistant 
to the president and W. E. Macfar- 
lane, formerly manager of classi- 
fied advertising, as advertising 
manager. Mr. Macfarlane joined 
the Tribune’s advertising depart- 
ment in April, 1907. After several 
years as a display advertising so- 
licitor he was placed in charge of 
the classified advertising depart- 
ment. A few years later he took 
over the following divisions : Hotel, 
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travel, motion picture, amusement 
and educational advertising. Most 
of the Tribune’s present advertis- 
ing sales staff was selected and 
trained by him. 

E. M. Antrim, who becomes as- 
sistant to Col. McCormick, has 
been head of the paper’s traffic 
department. He has been with 
the Tribune for nine years. Under 
a new arrangement to be put into 
effect there will be no business or 
general manager of the paper. All 
departments will report to Col. 
McCormick through Mr. Antrim. 
In addition, Mr. Antrim will have 
charge of the Tribune’s Canadian 
interests. 

A. R. Koehler succeeds W. E 
Macfarlane as classified advertis- 
ing manager. He has been with 
the Tribune for the last eight 
years and most recently has beer 
assistant classified advertising 
manager. A. W. Foley succeeds 
Mr. Koehler after seven years as 
classified solicitor and manager of 
the Tribune’s want ad office. 


Fred A. Walker Returns to 
New York “Sun” 


Fred A. Walker, managing director of 
the New York Telegram, has returned to 
the New York Sun as chairman of the 
executive board. He has been associated 
with the Munsey publications since 1902 
and, since 1920, when Mr. Munsey ac 
quired the Telegram, has been active in 
its management. 


Joins Cast Iron Pipe 


Association 

George B. Darby, Jr., has joined the 
Cast Iron Pipe Association as commer- 
cial research engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Birmingham, Ala. He has been 
secretary-treasurer and sales manager 
of the Lansdale Foundry Company, Inc., 
Latisdale, Pa. 


E. P. H. James with Lambert 
& Feasley 
E. P. H. James, formerly with Nash 
& Alexander, Ltd., London a tising 
agency, has joined "the staff of Lambert 
& Feasley, Inc., New York ome sing 
agency. 


Appoint Vincent & Vincent 


Vincent & Vincent, Portland, Oreg.. 
advertising agency, have been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Beaver Portland Cement Company and 
the Ross Island Sand and Gravel Com 
pany, both of Portland. Trade pu!ilica 
tions will be used. 
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“wide icity~~ 
by a bankin 
ublication” 


—————— f 

YORK, WEDNES#, Just another example— 
showing that The Burroughs 
Clearing House is editorially 
up-to-the-minute. This 
is the reason why it is read 
every month by 53,000 
bankers in America. 


Consider this fact in your 
future advertising plans. 























months wide publicity hes been given 
to the Baumes laws by a banking pub- 


“ayo 
g Setting  F, = 
for Legislatures 


(heBurroughs 
Clearing House 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 























So is the 


LARGEST 
ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


on Malted Milk 


ever placed in 
any magazine 


which will appear 


exclusit el) wie 


.- Liberty-- 


cA Wee ekly for r Eve ‘tine 


General Motors Bldg. ¥0 High Street 5S Union Bank Bidg. 
Detroit Boston Los Angeles 
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It Was a Wise Decision 


or The Borden Co. to select 
LIBERTY as the only medium to 
carry its huge campaign which 
starts this month. This campaign 
will amount to $62,500 for 1927. 
It was influenced by the results 
which the firm can trace to a test 
campaign which was run in 
LIBERTY last year. The Borden 
Co. secured through this adver- 


tising many new dealers in every 
large city of the country, in 
addition to large increases in 
actual sales. 

This important food adver- 
tiser is only one of the many 
discriminating advertisers who 
appreciate a publication with an 
editorial content planned to in- 
terest all members of the family. 
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REE—A Booklet of facts 
“Argentina as a Market 
for American Products” 
mailed free on request. 


First in 
CIRCULATION: 


The reputation of LA PRENSA stands squarely 
behind the statement that it has a larger circu- 
lation than any other newspaper in South 
Amerita. There is no A. B. C. in Argentine, 
and so‘far, no satisfactory substitute for it has 
been devised. All classes read 


La Prensa 


of BUENOS AIRES 


regularly. The self-evident proof of thigystate- 
ment lies in the fact that the average) daily 
circulation is now approximately 240,000 
(about one paper for every 40 persons in the 
entire republic) the area of which is one fourth 
larger than that of the United States east of 
the Mississippi River. 








Daily Average Circulation . . . 240,233 
Sunday Average Circulation . . 310,98] 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
t 


“SOUTH AMERICA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 


























Make the Product a Natural Part 
of the Illustration 


There Are Many Clever Ways in Which Attention Can Be Called to the 
Product Being Advertised without Resorting to Over-Emphasis 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


N ANY years ago, there was 
iVi a familiar series of adver- 
tisements for a plow in which the 
figure of a portly gentleman was 
always in evidence; sometimes too 
obvious evidence. He pointed to 
the picture of the plow or he 
reached out an index 
finger to its chief sell- 
ing features. He in- 
truded his pompous 
personality in every dis- 
play as a professional 
art marker. 

Probably this cam- 
paign did more harm 
than good. It seemed 
so ridiculously unneces-* 
sary to point out that 
plow. The over-emphasis 
turned many away. 
They resented this 
method of literally com- 
pelling attention. 

Every advertiser is 
desirous of having his 
product the center of 
the display bull’s-eye. 
There are usually cer- 
tain features which 
should be concentrated 
upon but a small object 
in a large picture might 
possibly elude the rapid 
reader. Still if it be 
ver-emphasized in a 
composition, the results 
are quite likely to be 
unpleasant. There’s a 
limit, in other words, 

forced emphasis. 

hy not, since there are so 
vy ways and means of doing it, 
sttention to the product natur- 
ind without even the slightest 
suggestion of driving the reader 
trom behind or urging him into 


‘ithout seeming to take the 
‘t by the ear and leading him 
t ‘ertain featured part of an 
illustration, this desired condition 


can be brought about along more 
legitimate lines and with no con- 
scious pictorial artifice or effort. 

As evidence of how it is being 
done, and quite successfully, here 
are a number of diversified ex- 
amples, each distinctively dif- 


No Air 
Can Escape 


Puapesteltide ie) a 
tire valve 
— 


SCHRADER DRAWS ATTENTION TO THE PRODUCT IN THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT IN A UNIQUE BUT NATURAL MANNER 


ferent from the other, yet all 
having the same object in mind. 
The Schrader valve “Glass 
Test,” is an excellent example. 
The valve in place might not at 
first attract the eye, because it is 
by no means unconventional in 
character. The reader probably 
would not be curious enough to 
examine its mechanical details, as 
shown on the inner rim of an 
automobile wheel. The _ illustra- 
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tions, throughout a campaign, fea- 
ture the “Glass Test.” A hand 
holds a water-filled glass in such 
a manner as to submerge the 
valve, and this added feature, the 
device pictured through water and 
glass, creates a focusing zone 
which never fails of its purpose. 

In an advertisement for Snider’s 
tomato catsup, although the charac- 
ter study of a man at a table over- 
powers in size, the small bottle 
containing the catsup, with a 
vignetted scene above, 
arranged so that it 
tapers down and leads 
the eye to the bottle, 
makes the container 
the target for any 
eye. The scene is of 
an inviting garden 
where the tomatoes 
are grown. 

Often it is possible 
to create an action 
scenario of sufficient 
strength to direct the 
eye to the product 
without undue em- 
phasis. It has been 
characteristic of re- 
cent advertisements 
for Baby Ruth candy 
bars, that a very tiny 
object in each com- 
position becomes the 
most important item 
of all. Nor does the 
action of numerous 
figures in any way in- 
terfere. 

The episodes never 
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A man’s belt and the buckle on 
it are rather small parts of his 
attire. Unless attention is called 
to them in some manner they 
would hardly be noticed as worn 
by some man in an advertising 
illustration. Many of the acver- 
tisements in the past for Hickok 
Belts, Buckles and _ Beltograms 
have carried illustrations of men 
without their coats, in their shirt 
sleeves, wearing the belts which 
come in many color combinations, 


suman fda eats Te epleeatiey nd votes 

A complete amorument of HICKORK Refs, Bock. 

and Behograms are always om display ac the bee: 
Scores. 


62, $3, $5 and op. 


FA * 





go beyond the bound- 
aries of the natural. 
Their humor is pleas- 
antly unaffected. A 
girl and her best fel- 
low are pictured in a 
parlor. But a young brother of the 
girl is very much in the way. He is 
hanging around where he is not 
wanted. In order to bribe him to 
go his way, the young chap of- 
fers him a bar of the candy. He 
hands it across the old-fashioned 
sofa, and winks at the same time. 
This scenario has been worked out 
by the artist in a manner to inject 
the product dominantly. That is 
where you look first. It is the 
pivotal point of the story. 


Haberdashers and Department Priced $ 
4 
N 
a4 


THE READER'S EYES NATURALLY FOLLOW THOSE OF 
CHARACTERS TO THE PRODUCT WHICH IS FEATURE! 


QUITE LOGICALLY 


The colors in the belts and the 
silver buckles and _ Beltograms 
against the white shirts stood out 
prominently and could not be over- 
looked by the reader. 

However, the average man does 
not very often make an appear- 
ance, publicly at least, in his shirt 
sleeves. The problem was to pic 
ture a man dressed as most men 
are dressed every day, weari 
Hickok belt. But how could 
reader’s eyes be focused on t 
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S 3 3 Hotels* 


1 4 Chambers of Commerce 
and Publicity Bureaust{ 


2 7 Railroads 
39 Steamship Lines 
y 5 Tours 


were advertised during 1926 in 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


* 134 in Foreign Countries 
t 26 in Foreign Countries 





¢ 





Advertising Offices in 
Boston, New York, London, Paris, Florence, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore. 
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The South’s Great 


Automotive “Buy’’ 


With a close coverage of 7,700 on April 1, 1925, 
Southern Automotive Dealer’s circulation has 
kept exact pace with the South’s remarkable auto- 


motive development. one 


as § 
On April 1, 1927, it will have a circulation of ie 
10,000—practically 100% of the influential dis- JJ one 
tributors, jobbers and dealers with adequate buy- fe 
ing power in the fifteen Southern States. ve 
Its 10,000 Southern readers subscribe for South- a 


ern Automotive Dealer, pay for it, read it and en- JJ posi 
joy it because it is written entirely for them by . 
editors who understand them and their problems. 


It is the South’s dominant and oldest automotive 
trade paper. 


With 29% increased circulation at the same rates os 
that were low for its circulation two years ago, aa 
Southern Automotive Dealer is the outstanding man 
“buy” for anyone with anything to sell in the hold 


great, all-year-’round, automotive South. refle 


upor 


“The South’s $1,500,000,000 Automotive Mar- 
ket !’"—an important booklet of facts—is yours, 


free for the asking. poin 
verti 


exan 
verti 


SOUTHERN 2 
AUTOMOTIVE |: 
«DEALER» 


Published by 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Grant Building Atlanta, Ga. pace 
Also Publishers of Tt 
Corton Exectricat Sout | 
SouTHEeRN Power Journat SouTHERN HarpW ake are 
finis 
serie 
com 
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one little band of belt which would 
show only when the coat was 
opened? How the Hickok com- 
pany solved this problem is shown 
in its current advertising series. 

At the top of each advertisement 
appears the illustration, which is 
in the form of a framed oil paint- 
ing. Each picture is a work of 
real art. In most of these there 
are two characters, a man and a 
woman. These two are posed in 
natural everyday positions, such 
as sitting on a window seat or 

tanding in a garden, always in an 
attractive setting. But in each 
one the man’s coat is open at the 
front just enough to show the belt 
buckle, the Beltogram and part of 

e belt. In some of these illus- 
trations he appears to be uncon- 
scious of the fact that he is ex- 
posing his belt to view. The eyes 
of the reader travel straight to the 
belt, however, for the lighting in 
the painting is so arranged as to 
fall directly on the belt and buckle. 
It may be sunlight from the win- 
dow, for instance. 

In others the belt wearer is 
showing the buckle to his com- 
panion, but always in a most nat- 
ural and attractive manner. The 
man in the one reproduced here 
has lighted a match which he 
holds in his cupped hand, the flame 
reflecting a gentle glow of light 
upon, the Hickok product. 

This series is an almost perfect 
example of how the modern ad- 
vertiser has adopted the old finger 
pointing attention getter. The ad- 
vertiser points to the product but 
so subtly and cleverly that the 
reader is unaware of the fact. The 

g is natural, as is the light- 
It is most unoffensive and 
success ful. 

It is an Aluminex idea to have 
people look directly into various 
pieces of kitchenware, at the re- 
flection of their own smiling faces. 
A mother holds a shimmering pan 
as her little daughter sees herself 
in it. Very naturally, the eye 
turns to this part of every illus- 
“To ) first. 

ined and veteran artisans 
s! own at work on practically 

finished pieces of silverware in a 
series ‘of Gorham photographic 
Compositions taken in the company 
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plant. The fact that the worker, 
intent on engraving or polishing, 
is concentrating brings about the 
reader’s own intent concentration. 

How simple this expedient is; 
that of creating compositions 
wherein the action of the figures 
quietly directs the eye to the 
product, and does it naturally and 
unobtrusively. The Gorham half- 
tones were squared off. There was 
nothing exceptional in their com- 
positions or techniques. But as 
the trained silver-worker bent over 
each piece, rather affectionately 
concerned about it, so the reader, 
as he reached that page, followed 
his eyes to the important part in 
the illustration. 


A SIMPLE PLAN 


The Sheetrock plan is simplicity 
itself and carries the same measure 
of quiet product-concentration. 
Illustrations in black and white or 
in color, are of one subdued tone 
against which the white sheets of 
wallboard are placed, in perfectly 
natural positions, as when being 
loaded on a wagon, or drawn from 
shelves, or being nailed into place. 
Here color-value contrast provides 
the concentration. The wallboard 
is the only white object in the 
picture. But the product is really 
white, and the emphasis is, there- 
fore, valid. 

Praise is certainly due the re- 
markable series of illustrations for 
Daniel Hays gloves. These dis- 
plays give evidence of what can 
be done in the field of stressing a 
product without throwing an illus- 
tration out of key 

In this series character studies 
of types of men, young and old 
are presented. In each instance, 
the individual is either putting on 
gloves, or buttoning them or in 
some other manner surrounding 
them with action which is quite 
natural. But the technique, in this 
instance, supplies the advertising 
with an original form of visual 
concentration and continuity. 

Only the gloves, in each design, 
are drawn in detail. All else is 
in shadow. Many years ago, the 
writer witnessed a performance of 
a fantasy in which the stage was 
darkened, and the people who 
moved about on it wore white 
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gloves. Seen across the foot- 
lights, all detail of background 
and figures was softened and held 
back into shadowy indistinctness, 
while those white gloves were 
startlingly conspicuous. At times, 
they seemed to be detached in 
space. 

The Daniel Hays drawings are 
an adaptation of this interesting 
technique and the product is, 
therefore, to the forefront—yet in 
an artistic vein. 

One interesting expedient is that 
of injecting a guarded amount of 
action, with the product itself far 
more important than the animating 
element. The Corbin hardware 
series is an instance of this, com- 
bining the product with just 
enough action to put spirit and 
eye-interest into each composition. 
Perhaps it is a door-holder to be 
featured. The device is played up 
as large as the space will permit, 
while a woman’s dainty foot, 
pressing upon it, illustrates the 
service and removes it from a 
mere catalog type advertisement 
class. 

Campaigns sometimes stress the 
product by giving it heroic pro- 
portions, and at the same time 
surrounding it with human in- 
terest. Thus, in a series of de- 
signs for Goodyear Wingfoot 
rubber heels, the actual product is 
shown in its true size, while little 
action figures walk over it and 
around it, directing the eye to this 
one point in the composition with 
surprising sureness. The figures 
are of dwarf size as compared 
with the heel. 

Color has been of great assist- 
ance to the advertiser in arriving 
at a safe and sane solution of 
discreetly pointing out the product. 

A Miller Tire series prints the 
entire motoring illustration in a 
pleasing shade of brown while the 
tires of the cars are in the black 
and white only. It is emphasis 
in does not seem to intrude it- 
self. 

Both artist and photographer 
have apparently mastered the 
subtleties of so lighting an ob- 
ject that this feature alone will 
bring it into visual prominence. 
By subduing or keeping in shadow 
those parts of a picture which are 
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not of great importance, and by 
permitting brilliant lights to glint 
upon the surface of the inanimate 
object, the identical results are at- 
tained which would be arrived at 
by using arrows and other com. 
position markers. 


° ~s " 
Ohio Sign Compan) 
Reorganized 

The Ohio Sign Company, Cleve! 
has been reorganized. Frank | lis 
is now president and Ernest C. Rot 
erts, formerly with the Cleveland 
Builders Supply and Brick Compan) 
and the Brick Homes Bureau, in an 
advertising capacity, is secretary and 
treasurer. This company is direct fac 
tory representative in the Cleveland 
territory for the Flexlume Electric 
Sign Company and has established a 
service department for Flexlume users 

Albert Mayer, Jack Schildhouse and 
William Estrin, all formerly with the 
Ohio Sign Company, have established 
the State Sign Company, also at Cleve 
land. 


Fanny Farmer Candy Shops 
Report Sales 


Sales of the Fanny Farmer Candy 
Shops, Inc., candy chain stores, for 
the year ended December 31, 1926, 
amounted to $3,353,928, against $2,636,674 
in 1925, and $1,906,525 in 1924. Net 
earnings were $367,701 in 1926, after 
charges and taxes, against $242,319 in 
1925, and $182,894 in 1924. At the 
close of December this company had 
ninety-one shops in operation, against 
seventy-seven shops at the close of 
the previous year. 


F. C. Arnold Starts Own 


Business at Seattle 

F. Claude Arnold, formerly associate 
manager of the Seattle office of the 
Honig-Cooper Company, advertising 
agency, has started an advertising busi 
ness under his own name at Seattle 
He had been a partner in the former 
advertising agency, Arnold-Kraft, Inc 


Transferred by Jam Handy 
Picture Service 

O. F. Pearson, Jr., has been trans 
ferred to the position of service repre 
sentative of the Jam Handy Picture 
Service. He will have his headquarters 
at St. Louis and will have charge 0 
client’s field service throughout Mis 
souri. 


Appoints Julien Elfenbein 
Agency 
Strahan & Company, Inc., |! ladel 
phia, manufacturer of chiffon si'k stock- 
ings, has appointed Julien Elienbein, 


Inc., New York advertising agency, ' 
direct its advertising account ee 
mail and business papers will be used. 
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The Farm Problem 


Points to More Business 


HEN we analyze the farm problem we 

find it grows out of the determination of 
farm families to live as well as other people of 
like ability do. That determination is genera] 
among American farmers. It is not confined 
to any section or to any special group. When 
such determination dominates six million three 
hundred thousand farm families and twenty 
million farm minded people who live close to the 
farm, the results are bound to be reflected in 
the profits of manufacturers who cultivate the 
farm market. 


The Farm Life group of more than a million 
ordinary farm families is an important factor 
in the progress of your business. Other groups 
of exactly the same kind of farm people are 
served by other good farm papers, but you can 
not afford to ignore a million American farm 
families who are determined to live well. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Boston is different. It is unlike any other city in the 
country. Census Boston is not Business Boston. The 
real Business Boston stretches out in an ever-widening 
circle that embraces the thirty-mile trading radius, 
The municipal bounds are merely geographical, for 
within this compact trading area live over two-and-a- 
half million people comprising the fourth greatest 
market in the United States. But, this marketis 
divided. It is composed of two distinct 

groups that differ sharply in their prefer- 

ences and buying habits. It is not a 

division of mass or class, rich or 

poor, but rather the result of he- 

redity, tradition and environ- 

ment. No one Boston 

newspaper can hope to 

cover both groups. 








Advertising Representative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. including all financial, automobile 

914 Peoples Gas Bidg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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a market— 


oth are Boston 


The Boston newspapers 

emphasize still further 

this division of population. 

Three of them fashion their 

editorial policies and news 

emphasis to appeal: to one of 
the two groups. 


The Herald-Traveler does not resemble 

in any particular any of its contem- 

poraries. Because of its editorial policy 

and method of news and advertising presenta- 

tion the Herald-Traveler is the favorite of 

the other group. And its circulation in this other 

oup—considered as individuals—represents the 

est per capita buying power in the Business Boston 

a. Because of Boston’s divided market the national 

ettiser finds it absolutely necessary to use the 

ald-Traveler—and for complete coverage of both 
bups to use One or more additional newspapers. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative: For six years the Herald- ener has 

GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first i. National | Advertising, 
pO Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. ae 

914 Peoples Gas Bldg., and publication advertising, among 





Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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ON A WAVE 
OF GOOD WILL 


—Your Message Is Carriec 


Like the comfortable “old shoe,” the favorite local news- 
paper and the faithful friends of childhood days, nothing 
can displace these old-time publications in the affections of 
millions of families in the towns, villages and rural districts 
of America. 

They are a real, telling part. of the daily lives of a great 
section of the nation’s population. For years out of memory 
their columns have been a fruitful ground for the mail 
order advertiser. 


Now, in the new order of things when the family can have 


its needs supplied at a “grown-up,” up-to-the-minute 
“country” store, the manufacturer finds this the ideal space 
in which to place his advertising copy. Certainly space 
which produces large sales thru the higher resistance 
of mail selling, can be depended upon to send the same 
readers to the convenient, local store. 


A new field for publicity copy, easily dominated with a 
modest outlay, these columns should prove as consistently 
successful to the “publicity” advertiser as it has to the 
mail order house merchandiser. 


Test this group with keyed copy, as many manu- 
facturers are now doing. We know full well 
that such a test will mean full schedules later. 


Mail Order Publishers Association 
510 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


PUBLISHER MEMBERS 
Blade & er, Cetenge Illustrated Companion, New York 
Clover Leaf Weeklies, St. Paul, Minn. Illustrated Mechanics, Kansas City, Mo. 
Home Friend, Kansas City Mother’s Home Life, Chicago 
Household Guest, Chicago Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. Today’s Housewife, New York City 


“THE BEST SPACE VALUE IN AMERICA” 


— 
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A Showman Looks at Radio 
Advertisers 


The Public Wants Entertainment from Its Radio Set—Do Advertisers 
Qualify as Entertainers? 


By Uriel Davis 


Executive Staff, Meyer Davis’ 


ror1aAL Nore: The writer of the 

that follows presents the point 

~§ view of a purveyor of entertainment 
he subject of advertising over the 


. of course, readily apparent that 
y advertiser who decides to try radio 
oadeasting as an advertising medium, 
must almost always become a public en- 
tertainer. He must be a showman. 
In this article, we have an analysis of 
manufacturers as showmen, by a show- 
man. We also have some indications of 
the task which lies ahead of manufac- 
turers who would qualify as showmen 
in their use of radio advertising.] 


[‘ you are the head of a busi- 
ness that plans to broadcast, 
or is already doing so, and you 
happen to care particularly for 
classical music, not being a show- 


man, you most likely will demand 


a lot of highbrow music well 
played. (The reverse in musical 
taste is applicable as well.) Of 
course, the entertainment, so called, 
will, or does, include the periodical 
announcements that the program is 
supplied by, through the courtesy 
or, what is just as good, the phil- 
anthropy of your firm. 

And you, complacently sit near 
your receiving set during the hour 
of your firm’s broadcasting, con- 
vinced that the huge radio audi- 
ence you believe your program is 
entertaining, is simply itching to 
write letters, send telegrams and 
what-not, to tell your firm, or the 
station broadcasting your program, 
how wonderful it all is. 

What bosh! Common 
should tell you it isn’t so. 

Fifteen out of twenty radio pro- 
grams, you will find, are almost 
identical. Because business men 
have suddenly stepped into the 
abysmal depths of showmanship, 
and you being a business man, 
your program will undoubtedly be 
found among the fifteen similar 
Programs. Can you sell beans, 
coffee, hardware or whatever you 
handle, in competition with others 


sense 


Music 


in the same business, by using their 
advertising practically word for 
word and substituting the name of 
your product? “Preposterous,” 
you say. You're right. 

Why do it in radio advertising? 
At. this point you might say: 
“Splendid, show me how to im- 
prove radio advertising so that it 
will be more entertaining and will 
attract and hold a large audience, 

and we may try it.” 

Suppose you do try it. The 
opinions of the majority of the 
people who criticize or comment 
upon your program, are, we will 
assume, that the entertainment is 
splendid, worth listening to, better 
than the usual run of radio diver- 
tisement. You feel you are on the 
right track. Then, something like 
this might happen. One of your 
directors might say: “I didn’t like 
the program last night—change it 
if you expect to entertain our cus- 
tomers, present and prospective.” 

Some obscure dealer in a small 
town might write to say that the 
program was exceedingly poor— 
that such advertising will hurt the 
sale of your product, that that kind 
of program isn’t what he likes to 
hear. 

Do you believe that you can 
dictate entertainment policies or 
features to people who have labo- 
riously struggled over years to ob- 
tain their, present reputations for 
originality and ability to please the 
masses? Why, even if you would 
finance a theatrical production, do 
you think the producer would per- 
mit you to inject your ideas into 
the selection of the cast or the 
choosing of the parts they would 
speak? You know the answer. 

How, then, can you expect to 
obtain programs, successive pro- 
grams, that will hold the attention 
of large invisible audiences, if the 
producers of those programs must 
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first please you or the few asso- 
ciates you have about you, when 
none of you know a thing about 
entertaining the public? 

Don’t confuse the thought that 
your ability to analyze a printed 
advertisement will enable you to 
criticize an entertainment which 
will be listened to, not read. 

The usual or customary radio 
program today is composed of two 
factors: (1) Announcements and 
the performance of songs and or- 
chestral or other musical numbers. 
(2) Statements made from time to 
time during the period of broad- 
casting, to advise the listeners re- 
garding the identity of the station 
and the firm responsible for the 
program. 

The successful future of radio 
advertising will depend mainly 
upon entertainment value. Such 
entertainment advertising must 
necessarily be removed from the 
present plan of merely announcing 
songs and other musical numbers, 
together with their rendition and 
the names of the advertisers and 
stations. 

The new idea in radio entertain- 
ment may be compared to motion 
pictures; whereas motion pictures 
successfully supply visualization 
without audition, radio broadcast- 
ing must supply equally successful 
audition without visualization. 


ANNOUNCER IMPORTANT 


To make radio a forceful and 
successful means of advertising 
one’s product, the descriptive pow- 
ers of the announcer, as well as 
others upon whom the burden of 
the performance is placed, must be 
such that the auditor will receive 
impressions sufficiently atmos- 
pheric, realistic and dramatic to 
hold his undivided attention for the 
period of the particular program 
being broadcast. 

It is quite reasonable that the 
advertiser should not expect a sat- 
isfactory result from radio adver- 
tising if he depends upon the fre- 
quent mention of his name, or the 
name of his product, to impress 
the radio public when, after all, 
the listeners-in are interested only 
in the entertainment and not at all 
in the product or the company pro- 
viding such entertainment. 


INK 
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The product or company should 
be humanized, dramatized. The 
narrator’s voice, without which the 
dramatic element will not succeed, 
should be studied and analyzed for 
timbre, intensity and pitch and its 
quality so finely determined that a 
suitable musical accompaniment, in 
proper register, may be provided 
by a single instrument or an en- 
semble. 

The name of the company, or its 
product, should be introduced in 
as subtle a manner as possible. The 
announcement of the name or 
product could recur from time to 
time during the actual performance 
instead of between musical or 
other selections, which is the cus- 
tom today. Under no circumstances 
should the advertisement appear 
too obvious. Where there is no 
good reason, from the standpoint 
of entertainment, to mention the 
name of the product or the com- 
pany, it should be omitted. 

There can be no advertising loss 
in a plan of this kind. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the value of subtle 
advertising of this kind should be 
far greater than that obtained from 
“program interference,” as_ the 
present-day announcements may be 
termed. 

An hour or any period of radio 
entertainment must have continuity. 

Continuity is essential to hold 
the listener’s attention over even a 
short period. He is _ constantly 
looking for something he likes to 
hear. When he attends a theatri- 
cal performance, his mind is not 
on the show appearing at another 
theatre. Why could not his mind 
be put in just as receptive a mood 
when he listens in on a radio 
hour? Pee 

To obtain such continuity it 1s 
necessary to build programs upon 
a basis similar to that employed in 
the preparation of moving picture 
scenarios. ; 

Since music is essential in suc- 
cessful radio performance, there 
should be a continuous tie-up be- 
tween the spoken word and the 
orchestra or whatever group of 
musical instruments which may be 
used. The music, when not an 
actual part of the program, may 
be employed as a background or 
setting for the voices used for de- 
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THEY’S RABBITS IN THERE 


A member of the House from Southern Illinois was show- 
ing an elderly farmer constituent around Washington. The 
old gentleman was visibly tired and apathetic, but he 
looked obediently at the White House, the Capitol, the 
Treasury, the wonders of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
so forth. 


Finally, as they passed a vacant, weed-grown lot on the 
way to the railroad station, the old gentleman regarded it 
attentively and expanded with his first sign of real interest. 


"Tl bet they’s rabbits in there,” he observed with enthu- 
siasm. 


People being what they are, live active rabbits will always 
be more interesting than the things statesmen or manu- 
facturers may think they ought to care about. The adver- 
tiser who knows this and gets it expressed in his advertising 
builds solidly and well, for he will address himself to 
people in terms of the interests which really move them. 


CALKINS @& HOLDEN, INc. 


247 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 
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scriptive purposes as well as for 
song. 

Pauses between selections as well 
as between the voices and music 
may be eliminated with ease if the 
scenario, so called, will provide for 
absolute synchronization, whereby 
the music will always begin 
shortly before the voice ceases 
speaking and vice versa. 

Continuity of performance or 
program, in other words the use 
of a scenario, should enable adver- 
tisers to provide not only a high 
grade of entertainment, but a pro- 
gram sufficiently interesting to hold 
the listener’s attention throughout 
its entire length. It should: arrest 
the attention of the casual tuner-in 
to such extent that once the pro- 
gram is brought in on a set it will 
not be dismissed until completion. 

Successfully to carry out the 
suggestions I have made would re- 
quire not only careful preparation 
of the scenario and attendant 
musical program, but a careful 
study of the advertiser’s product as 
well. 

To humanize or dramatize a 
product or an idea is not always 
an easy thing to accomplish. It 
may require the combined effort of 
department heads and advertising 
agency and the services of a com- 
petent writer who is familiar with 
the business of preparing script 
that will appeal to the masses. 

Knowledge of available music of 
every description will play an im- 
portant part in the preparation of 
an acceptable program. 

Selection of proper instruments 
to provide the musical selections 
and accompaniment is important, 
as well as the arranging of the 
various musical scores, to enable 
the finest portrayal of the subject 
to be broadcast. 

A recent analysis of radio adver- 
tising has brought to light many 
interesting discoveries. In addition 
to the suggestions and recommen- 
dations already offered, it has been 
found that the tonal quality of in- 
dividual performers, and of instru- 
ments also, varies considerably be- 
tween the effects obtained in the 
ballroom or concert hall and those 
produced over the radio. A singer 
whose voice may have great appeal 
before visible audiences will fall 
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flat once that voice is put on the 
air. The same applies to the speak- 
ing voice. Certain combinations of 
instruments, in orchestral forma- 
tion, will sound differently on the 
air than when played within four 
walls. In supplying musical ac- 
companiments to both the singing 
and speaking voice while broad- 
casting, instruments must be chosen 
from the standpoint of tonal and 
timbre classification, rather than 
from that of quality of perfor- 
mance, which is the usual plan 
followed today. 

Radio advertising has not been 
developed along sure and fast 
lines. It has been and is hitting 
the so-called high spots. Before 
real development in the broadcast- 
ing of programs is begun, it would 
appear that considerable research 
should be made into the intricacies 
of voice and tone control. 


“Bankers’ Home Magazine” 
Changes Name 


The name of the Bankers’ Home 
Magasine, published by the Bankers F: 
cyclopedia Company, New York, has 
been changed to Polk’s Bankers Review. 

M. S. Armstrong, formerly with 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
Eastern representative, and Ray M 
Miller, formerly representative of the 
Automotive Daily News in Indiana and 
Michigan, has been appointed Western 
representative. 


New Accounts for Philadelphia 
Agency 


[ . Lovekin 
Philadelphia, industrial and 


The R. E. Corporation 
technical 
advertising, has been appointed to di 
rect the advertising accounts of the 
Kimble Glass Company, Vineland, 
N. J., manufacturer of industrial glass 
ware, and the Nazel Engineering & 
Machine Works, Philadelphia. 


N. C. Marshall Joins 
New Orleans “Item” 


Norman C. Marshall, former 
charge of the advertising departm 
the Camden, Ark., News, has 
the advertising staff of the 
Orleans Item. 


Advanced by Milwaukee 
Printer 


Horace M. Kinne, direct-mail adver: 
tising director of the *, Schmidt 
Printing Company, Milwaukee, was re 
cently elected vice-president. 
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ks can’t reach the high fruit with a short pole. 


Neither can the rich rural trade be promoted except by 
publications that reach the farm folks and command their 
confidence. 





Three Miles 
Petrolled 


In Wisconsin 84 percent of the farms are operated by their 
owners. 


In Wisconsin 93 percent of the people are adjacent to 
patrolled highways. 


Wisconsin farmers (annual income more than $400,000,000) 
are in touch with trade centers the year around. The trade 
of many Wisconsin merchants is 75 to 95 percent rural. 


Promote your interests through the Home Farm Paper— 


T™" WISCONSIN 


Racine, Wis. 


Wisconsin’ Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 


Standard pier Unit 
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Two out of three! That’s real coverage. 


Rural population is 66.1 per cent of the Northwest’s total. Fifty-one and 
two-tenths per cent are actual farmers. There are only three cities in the 
territory. 


Selling in the Northwest must mean selling to the farmer. Merchants in 
more than 1,300 Northwestern towns do 60 to 90 per cent of their business 
with farm families. 


In selling to these dealers it is naturally an advantage to have built 
demand at the outstanding buying source through frequent advertise 
ments to farmers. 


The only weekly farm paper in the Northwest is 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC 
307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 250 Park Avenue, New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Standard ».;.- Unit 
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Teach Salesmen to Stand by Their 
Guns When Under Fire 


Distress and Cut-Throat Competition Would Be Prevented If the 
Salesman Knew When to Fight 


By William H. Zinsser 


President, William Zinsser & Company 


Much 


NE of the great wastes of 
modern business could be pre- 
vented if salesmen were persuaded 
to sell the house policy at the point 
of sale. It is easy for a man a 
thousand miles away from _ his 
home office to say in response to 
a request for something he knows 
the customer ought not to have, 
“Well, I'll put it up to the home 
office,” or “I’ll see what I can do 
about it.” This habit on the part 
of the salesman merely means that 
later on somebody back in the home 
ofice has to give the customer a 
lesson in business ethics, a lesson 
which may lead to hard feelings. 
No salesman representing a 


house the policy of which he 


knows, has any right to cave in 
when he is in his prospect’s office. 
The salesman certainly should 
represent the house not merely by 
pushing in his business card and 
working for as large an order as 
he can get, but he must be in the 
eyes of the buyer the personifica- 
tion of everything for which his 
house stands. If the salesman 
would sell the buyer the knowl- 
edge that in the first place a con- 
tract means what it says, that a 
casly discount of 1 per cent in ten 
days means exactly that, and not 
that the seller can take 1 per cent 
after thirty days or the tenth of 
the following month or three days 
aiter the third week of the third 
month of the third year, he would 
save a whole lot of trouble later 
on for himself and also for his 
concer’ 

It is so much harder to tell the 
customer by mail what the policy 
is if the salesman has not paved 
the way. When the letter from the 
home office is the first intimation 
the buyer has had that his is not 
the oniy side of an argument that 
may ari e over a sale, he is likely 
to feel that the officers of the 


company are devils who over-rule 
their sales representatives. 

I have often thought that sales- 
men would possess a great deal 
more backbone if they were to 
stick around some day and listen to 
the officers or purchasing agents in 
their own company when they are 
seeing salesmen for other manufac- 
turers. The salesman is given a 
special price to quote a certain 
man. The first purchasing agent 
he sees tells him his price is too 
high and the salesman believes it. 
If he would only realize that we 
office men, when we buy, are mak- 
ing that objection to other sales- 
men every day, it wouldn’t dis- 
courage him so much when he 
hears it used on himself. 

Saying that the price is too high 
is the easiest way out for a buyer 
when he doesn’t want to buy, when 
he likes a certain salesman of an- 
other house, or when he has any 
one of a hundred reasons for not 
buying. The salesman who, when 
he is told his price is too high, 
says, “That is my lowest price— 
My house gives me the best it has 
got—lIt is making little enough as 
it is—If anybody else can give you 
a silver dollar for 75 cents that 
concern knows more about it than 
my house does, and I think my 
house knows a whole lot,” will save 
a lot of time and trouble for him- 
self and his concern and help all 
business. 

The salesman who won't fight 
when he ought to is particularly 
noticeable when he is selling a man 
who will sign a contract to take 
a certain quantity of material in a 
certain time at a certain place, and 
then later will try by every known 
means to wriggle out of an order 
given in good faith by him and ac- 
cepted and covered with raw 
material by the seller. If the sales- 
man doesn’t make it clear at the 
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time he sells that a written con- 
tract is an actual business promise 
to be lived up to, he is not truly 
representing his house and he is 
laying the foundation for loss of 
good-will and business. I often 
think that it ought not to be neces- 
sary to have dotted lines which 
buyers are supposed to sign. The 
vast majority of business men who 
give verbal orders will stick to 
them. They think so much of their 
word that they enjoy having con- 
fidence placed in them. Sometimes 
it seems that the written contract 
form is simply a scheme designed 
to catch the slippery variety of 
buyer who feels that unless he has 
confirmed his order and signed on 
the line he can go back on his 
spoken word any time he feels like 
it. 

The men who sign an order for 
raw material and then try to get 
out from under, if the price goes 
against them, are the worst type 
of welchers. And these contract 
welchers are the burglars of the 
business world. Whether or not 


they get away with it depends a 


whole lot upon the salesman. 
When one of these contract wel- 
chers starts to threaten the sales- 
man or a house with the loss of 
the business, he strikes a vulner- 
able spot and there are compara- 
tively few salesmen who have the 
courage to fight back and stick up 
for the policy of their house. The 
fear of losing one welcher’s busi- 
ness and a few hundred dollars 
worth of sales often makes the 
salesman, who has. not _ been 
properly trained, afraid to ask for 
what is legally and morally right. 

I suppose more sales managers 
and officers would train their sales- 
men to have greater courage if it 
was thought that the “short sport” 
who signs a contract only to try 
and wriggle out of it, would get 
no better treatment from competi- 
tors. If we knew that competing 
salesmen and their houses were 
actually governed by the code of 
ethics which should rule in every 
business and that the welcher 
would get no better treatment 
from others, we would all get 
added courage. 

It is easy ta see that the fellow 
who tries to welch is a fourflusher 
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from the fact that no one has ever 
in his life heard of a man 
repudiating a contract which he 
bought below the market. The 
same man would take every 
penny’s worth of a contract he 
bought for his own use, even 
though he could not use it all, then 
go out and sell it against the sales- 
man to the latter’s other customers. 
And yet that same man when the 
shoe is on the other foot, will 
blame the salesman for having sold 
him a gold brick. 

Some business men allow their 
salesmen to indulge in shady prac- 
tices or to make a lower price, 
because they say they are compelled 
to meet the tactics of their com- 
petitors or go out of business. To 
my mind that is tommyrot. I have 
never yet talked to a business man 
who has not complained about his 
particular line having the stiffest 
competition in the world, whether 
he was a mortician or an orchid 
grower. Every man meets difficult 
competition on price every day. 


CUSTOMER NOT ALWAYS RIGHT 

We could do a great deal for 
American business if all of us 
would decide to make our salesmen 
run the business, when they talk 
to the buyer, in the manner that 
the men who have studied it and 
are at the head of it, have de- 
cided it should be run. That is a 
far better policy than saying the 
customer is always right, no mat- 
ter whether he is entirely fair or 
not. Many a customer likes to 
incite salesmen to mistrust each 
other by telling one salesman what 
the other house will do for him. 
Many a purchasing agent is paid 
to pit one salesman against the 
salesman from another house. Let 
all of us at the heads of business 
make purchasing agents respect 
our salesmen for sticking to their 
guns. Let us, while we are doing 
other things in sales management, 
not forget to tell our men to fight 
when it is necessary to fight. The 
salesman who can be taught to 
fight when necessary for the policy 
of his house, will help cut down 
the high cost of selling and help 
also to eliminate one of the 
greatest wastes in American busi- 
ness today. 
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Covering 
The Farm Market 


—Dairy Farming Is The Greatest Agricultural Activity. 

—Dairy Farming Is The Most Highly Diversified Form of 
Agriculture. 

—Dairy Farming Engages More People Than Any Other 
Form of Agriculture. 

—Dairy Farming Produces One Fourth of the Total Agri- 
cultural Wealth. 

—Dairy Farming Produces One Fifth of the Nation’s 
Food Supply. 

—Dairy Farming Stood Up The Strongest During The 
Period of So Called “Agricultural Depression.” 


—Dairy Farming Is The Largest, Most Stable, Most Re- 
sponsive Division of The Rural Market. 


How To Reach This Market! 


Through the columns of the National Dairy 
Farm Magazine 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
The business paper of the industry, the accepted 
authority for nearly a half century 


HOARD’s DAIRYMAN, FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Standard >... Unit 
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Complete 


Farm Coverage Costs Less in 
Prairie Farmer 


T is generally conceded that the outstanding local farm 

paper gives best farm coverage. It is not so generally 
known that the leading local is always the most economical 
as well as the best. 


This economy is based on the fact that a local paper, 
strong in coverage and prestige, does not need to be bol- 
stered up. Secondary papers furnish duplication rather 
than increased coverage. 


A good illustration of the economy of a paper like 
Prairie Farmer is afforded in the survey made by Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. in May, 1926. It applied to Illinois only, 
but the principle is clearly illustrated. Prairie Farmer is 
compared in coverage and cost with the combined coverage 
and cost of the next five papers. 


Prairie Farmer compared with the next five papers in 
covering Illinois farms: 


Line Rate of Page Rate of 
Per Cent Illinois Iilinois 
Coverage Circulation Circulation 
Prairie Farmer . ' 82.2% $0.879 $667.89 
Five papers combined 85.6% 2.253 1282.00 
Prairie Farmer gives Coverage, Reader Interest and Dealer Influence at 
Low Cost. 


»> PRAIRIE FARMER-Ctices0 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


More Than 200,000 Circulation Weekly 





Standard ;i.- Unit 
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Wabash Capitalizes on Absent 
Service 


When Obliged Temporarily to Withdraw Banner Blue Limited, a Unique 
Message Keeps Public Sold 


netimes happens that a 
ny is obliged temporarily 
titute ordinary service for 
superior service. When this hap- 
pens, an explanation is due the 
' rs, especially if the su- 
ervice has been advertised. 
was the situation which 
faced the Wabash Railway last 
month 
[he Wabash operates an after- 
noon train between St. Louis and 
Chicago, which is widely known 
as the Banner Blue Limited. This 
train is made up of special equip- 
ment, built to order for the Wa- 
bash, painted a deep blue and 
trimmed in gold. 
It offers passengers such unique 
library, women’s 
room, sun room 
with open air observation car, 
parlor car and dining car. A 
complimentary four-o’clock tea is 
served to make the journey more 


features as a 


lounge, living 


pleasat t 

This unusual train is the “plus” 
f Wabash transportation between 
the two cities. As such it has 
wen extensively advertised in 
Chicago, St. Louis, at points all 
over the road and in the principal 
cities of Arkansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma, although that territory 
is far from the Wabash lines. 

Of course the Banner Blue 
Limited is really two trains identi- 
cal in character. One leaves each 
terminal about the same time 
every day. 

Now, the inevitable law of wear 
and tear decrees that these trains 
be put in the shops occasionally 

pairs, repainting and re- 
ting. With show  equip- 
ke the Banner Blue trains, 
erhauling must be all the 
more scrupulously attended to. 

In january each train went to 
the shops for about fifteene days. 
While one train was out of ser- 
vice, standard equipment was 
substituted. Thus, the remaining 
Banner Blue train could leave 


nary 
themselves a_ bit 


each terminal only every other day. 


On the alternate days, pas- 
sengers obliged to ride in the ordi- 
train would naturally feel 
“sold.” They 


would be getting ordinary trans- 


A Special Message 
to Patrons of the 


“BANNER BLUE LIMITED” ' 


Owe HOPE that you will enjoy your trip today 

even though, as you have noticed, the train on 

which you are riding is not made up of the beautiful 
blue and gold equipment of the Banner Blue Limited 

To maintain the high standard of this wain which 
many of our patrons have told us they consider one of 
the most beautiful in the country, we have temporarily 
put the entire equipment in our shops for repainting and 
overhauling 

In a few days this beautiful train will be at your 
service once more, more attractive, we believe, than 
ever before. 

However, wé hope you will notice that another 
important characteristic of the Banner Blue Limited is 
not lacking today—courteous, interested service on the 
part of all train attendants 

We would deeply appreciate your continued patronage 

Cordially yours, 
H. E. WATTS, 
Passage Traffic Menage 


MESSAGE WAS PRINTED ON BLUE 
PAPER IN THE FORM OF A FOUR- 
PAGE LETTERHEAD 


THIS 


portation when they thought they 
had bought distinguished Banner 
Blue transportation. 

That was the situation which 
confronted the Wabash. It had 
created a demand for the Banner 
Blue Limited accommodations 
which, for a month, could not be 
supplied. 

Here is what the road did: 

Each day as the ordinary train 
left either Chicago or St. Louis, 
the steward of the dining car 
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passed through and courteously 
handed each passenger a blue en- 
velope which bore the imprint, “A 
Special Message to Patrons of the 
Banner Blue Limited.” 

The message, also printed on 
blue paper, in the form of a four- 
page letterhead, was signed by the 
passenger trafic manager. It ex- 
plained why a_ substitute train 
was in operation and that the 
Banner Blue would soon be in 
service once more. This message is 
reproduced on the preceding page. 

Milton Bernet, director of ad- 
vertising for the Wabash, de- 
clares that the scheme exceeded 
expectations. Says Bernet: 

“All of our officials are enthusi- 
astic over the results of this 
folder. It has produced a most 
favorable reaction from old pa- 
trons as well as from those using 
the service for the first time. In 
the first place, it immediately 
overcame any inclination toward 
dissatisfaction among the pas- 


sengers who thought they were 


going to ride the Banner Blue 
Limited and found themselves in 
ordinary equipment. And in the 
second place it served to whet the 
curiosity of the traveler to see the 
renovated and redecorated Banner 
Blue train on his next trip be- 
tween St. Louis and Chicago. 

“We merely kept a_ negative 
condition from hurting us and in- 
stead turned it into a favorable 
situation.” 


O. S. Tweedy Joins Ajax 
Rubber Company 


©. S. Tweedy has become associated 
with the Ajax Rubber Company, Inc., 
New York, as manager of branch sales, 
a newly created position. He was 
formerly with the United States Tire 
Company in a similar capacity. 

F. Hoblitt, vice-president, has 
relinquished his duties in connection 
with dealer sales management and will 
direct the development of manufac- 
turers’ sales. L. M. Van Riper will 
continue as general sales manager. 


“The Nomad” and “Tavern 
Topics” Combine 

Beginning with the January issue, the 
name of Journeys Beautiful was changed 
to The Nomad. The Nomad Publishing 
Company has purchased Tavern Topics, 
published by the Waldorf-Astoria Ser- 
vice Corporation, and has consolidated 
the two magazines under their combined 
names. 


INK 


Publishers’ Adver- 
tising Income Double 
Circulation Income 


Feb. 24, 1927 


HE income that newspaper 

and periodical publishers re. 
ceived from advertising in 1925 
was more than double the income 
received from subscriptions and 
sales. The advertising income of 
these publishers reached the sum 
of $923,272,673 in 1925 against 
$793,893,469 in 1923, an increase of 
16.3 per cent. These figures are 
contained in a report of the De- 
partment of Commerce on the data 
collected in the biennial census of 
manufacturers taken in 1926. 

According to the report, printers 
and publishers, or publishers alone 
had a total output in 1925 valued 
at $2,269,638,230, an increase of 
12.3 per cent compared with the 
output of 1923. Newspapers and 
periodicals account for more than 
half, or $1,321,610,733 of | this 
amount. The newspaper output 
alone was valued at $892,094,122. 

The advertising income of news- 
papers in 1925 was $661,513,242, or 
13.9 per cent more than in 1923. 
Subscriptions and sales of news- 
papers netted $230,580,880, a gain 
of 3.6 per cent over 1923. Peri- 
odicals other than newspapers had 
a total advertising income of 
$261,759,431, compared with $212- 
955,728, an increase of 22.9 per 
cent. Income from subscription 
and sales in this class was $167,- 
757,180, a gain of 21.3 per cent 
over 1923 

Job printing with a total of 
$773,141,943, represented a gain of 
10 per cent. 

The printing industry employed 
an average of 251,051 workers, of 
which 117,002 were employed in 
the printing and publishing of 
newspapers and periodicals. In 
1925, 21,051 organizations were en- 
gaged in printing and publishing. 
The newspaper and periodical es- 
tablishments numbered 10,620, the 
book and job branch 10,322. 

The ‘number of copies of books 
and pamphlets published in the 
United States in 1925 totaled 423,- 
983,344, a gain of over 70,000,000 
when compared with 1923. 
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The Kind of Head that Keeps Livestock Farmers Going 
Prosperously and Bullishly Ahead. 


The Breeder’s Gazette Covers 


the Livestock Field 


According to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 1927 is to be a favorable year for livestock 
breeders and feeders. It is already under way. Fat and 
feeder stock is flowing into the markets and millions of 
dollars in profits are going into the hands of livestock 
farmers. An active trade in breeding stock is widespread 
and increasing. Note this: Mack Will, Bowen, III, 
Feb. 5, 1927, wrote: “My small advertisement one time in 
THE GAZETTE sold in-pig Hampshire gilts to stockmen 
in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and New Jersey in less 
than a week after the advertisement appeared.” 

Livestock farmers—they are a distinct class of land- 
owners and business men—are the most substantial, the 
most prosperous and the most influential citizens in farm- 
ing communities. 

You cannot address the Livestock Farmers of America unless you use 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Published weekly by 
THe SANperRS PuBLISHING CoMPANY 


529 South Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Standard ;.;-- Unit 











Are Direct Salesmen Hard to Get? 


Perha} 


»s the “Help Wanted” Copy Is Wrong or Perhaps the Organization 


Has Some Basic Fault 


By 
General Sales Manager, 


WanTED—MEN oF VISION 
id connections and bright fu- 
open to ambitious men who 
our product direct to the user. 
n became district manager in 
nths. Our vice-president rose 
ranks. 
present sales 
ghly successful. 
Increased 
nty of executive 
open. 
1 can keep your stride in the 
B-1-G earnings that come from 
of our nationally advertised 
then we want you. You must 
and sincerity of purpose. 
iccepted man is put into imme- 
earning capacity. We are about 
biggest and best spring adver- 
mpaign ever undertaken. Apply 
ll at Room 1611, Butcher-Baker 


organization has 

Business has 
business means 
positions will 


pe \SSIFIED advertisements, 
as this, appear with 
clock the regularity in news- 
papers. Sunday papers have them 
in great numbers. Large space— 
five or six inches at times—i 
used. Such classified advertise- 
ments run into considerable money 
in a year’s time. They represent 
the best effort and ingenuity of 
the advertiser’s organization and 
ofttimes of his advertising agency. 
The president writes them. The 
advertising manager writes them. 
The sales manager writes them. 
Yes, even the advertising man- 
ager’s stenographer writes them. 
But in spite of large space and 
the use of much gray matter they 
do not bring in men. I knew of 
a case where an advertisement, 
similar in tone and appeal to the 
one I have cited, failed to bring 
ina single inquiry after appearing 
in seyeral large newspapers Six 
‘onsecutive times. 
On the other hand, a small three 
four line advertisement such as: 


Wanted—Married men. Prefer 

h School graduates. Wanted 
tor 1ight commission selling propo 
sitior Apply Room 1611, Butcher 
Baker uilding. 


not only brings in specialty sales- 


tL... S. 


Vose 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Bigsby 
Corporation 


men, but brings in a much better 
type than does the five-inch adver- 
tisement of studied phraseology. 

Why do specialty salesmen re- 
spond to this modest help wanted 
advertisement, while they ignore 
the high-sounding one that ap- 
pears in large space? It doesn’t 
take the seventh son of a seventh 
son to see that both are offering 
the same type of job. Any ordi- 
nary individual, whether he has 
been a specialty salesman or not, 
can guess that fact. Is it because 
the larger one is insincere? I 
don’t think so. What’s more, I 
don’t think a specialty salesman 
would call it insincere. I think 
he would say it was “enthusiastic.” 

The reason why that large space 
advertisement doesn’t bring in men 
is this. Men who read it feel 
that the advertiser in question 
doesn’t know the direct selling 
business. They don’t want to 
work for a direct-to-the-consumer 
house which doesn’t know the 
ropes. I get this opinion from 
talks on the subject with house- 
to-house salesmen. 

Further discussion of the ques- 
tion with them always leads to the 
statement that such an advertiser 
usually has a weak organization 
and is putting out high-pressure 
advertising to bolster it up. This 
analysis isn’t a true one of every 
large space user, but it is, I be- 
lieve, true of a sufficient number 
to warrant salesmen in their opin- 
ion that such advertisers are not 
worth bothering with. <A _ switch 
to the modest type of copy which 
I have referred to wouldn’t be of 
value to such companies except to 
cut down their help-wanted adver- 
tising bills. What they need is 
ability to build a sales organiza- 
tion rather than an experiment 
with copy. 

Speaking from my own experi- 
ence and from knowledge gained 
from other sales directors, there 
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are four reasons why many con- 
cerns fail in their efforts to build 
a successful direct-to-the-consumer 
organization. 

Lack of definite plans and 
policies. 


2. Lack of-a training course re 


salesmen, 

3. Poor judgment in selecting 
field lieutenants and leaders. 

4. Unsound methods of com- 
pensation. 

In the direct selling business the 
general sales manager, district 
manager, supervising manager, 
crew manager and individual sales- 
man must all talk the same lan- 
guage. This they cannot do if 
a company lacks a policy and 
definite plans. The real founda- 
tion for an effective sales organi- 
zation can be laid only through a 
training course. Remember, as 
the business grows the men oper- 
ate farther and farther away from 
headquarters. New men _ should 
be thoroughly schooled on: (1) 
the products; (2) how to make 
the approach; (3) how to demon- 


strate, and (4) how to close. Of 
these four points, the first, “know 


the product,” is by far the most 
important. 

In the selection of men for key 
posts the greatest attention should 
be paid to the outside crew man- 
ager. The crew manager can 
make or break the sales organiza- 
tion. 

The new salesman goes into the 
hands of the crew manager when 
he is through with the selling 
course. How long that recruit 
will stay with an organization and 
how successful he will be depends, 
to a very great extent, upon the 
ability of the crew manager. A 
new salesman, on the firing line, 
knows he is expected to make 
sales. A sale or two within a 
short time after he is put in the 
field is a life-saver to him. The 
right kind of crew manager will 
see to it that the new man quickly 
gets the experience of making 
actual sales. : 

Daily reports should be required 
by crew manager from each sales- 
man. Those reports show: (1) 
Number of interviews; (2) num- 
ber of demonstrations; (3) num- 
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ber of prospects, and (4) number 
of sales. Such reports indicate 
whether or not the _ individual 
salesman is working effectively, 

The crew manager should also 
be responsible for carrying out a 
“call-back” system. I know of no 
better way to get good-wil! and 
new customers for a direct selling 
organization than a back” 
system. Under that system each 
salesman is required to call on a 
new customer within ten days 
after a sale has been made. That 
second call is made in order to 
uncover complaints; to sec that 
the product is being properly used 
and to get names of prospects 
from the satisfied customers. A 
“call-back” system, however, can 
not be operated successfully with- 
out the full support of the idea 
from the crew manager. He must 
be shown that such a_ system 
eventually increases his income. 

Crew managers, as a ruk 
should be selected from salesmen 
in the organization. They should 
be chosen chiefly because of their 
selling records. The fact that they 
were chosen because of _ their 
ability to make sales should k 
impressed upon them. It is im- 
portant that they understand that 
as crew managers they are still in 
a selling job and are expected t 
bring in sales. Most salesmen, 
when promoted, if this thought 
that selling is expected of them 
is not hammered home, get the 
idea that they are managers and 
are not supposed to go out and 
work with their men. Crew man- 
agers who think they have suc- 
ceeded to a desk job quickly get 
out of the habit of selling and 
working. 

Other points worth considera- 
tion, in addition to sales record, 
in selecting crew managers are 
Enthusiasm, fighting spirit and 
appearance. Appearance is 4 
matter of some importance. Ii 
the crew manager is careful of 
his dress he will have a marked 
effect on the men under him. He 
sets the example. 

The district managers should be 
drawn from the crew managers. 
Above all other qualifications m 
a district manager is ability to 
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Five Million Dollars Per Week 


$260,000,000 for her hog crop alone was the record Iowa made in 1926. This 
means that lowa farmers who fed hogs received the average price of $1.06 
at Chicago for their corn. 





lowa produces approximately twice the number of hogs of any other state 
and hogs mean big money as the above figures show. 


In 1925 Wallaces’ Farmer Said 


“It is expected that our readers will benefit greatly by having somewhat 
more than their customary number of pigs on hand next year. It is time for 
the wide-awake farmer to expand his hog producing operations.’ 

Our subscribers took our advice and profited by it. The above is just one 
of many instances where Wallaces’ Farmer has enabledits readers to make 
more money in the conduct of their farms. Iowa hogs, cattle, poultry, dairy 
products, diversified crops all go to make Iowa a farm market the importance 
of which cannot be overlooked. Ask for our data about Iowa. Your sales- 
man can use it most effectively in studying your business in this territory. 


ACES ESTARM lows 


The only Iowa Farm Paper that builds 
circulation on the service it renders. 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Wattace C. Rrewarpson, Inc. Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York City 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


lowa Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 


|Standard? Parr UNMit 
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And So Is The Farmet’s Pocketbook § «= 
N the South the problem a 
of reaching the farm mar- “4 
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below the average for the 
South as a whole. 


An unguided effort to cover the 
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of your most profitable markets. ; » tit 
Farm Woman. matter 


Write us for a copy of our county rating 
market analysis of the thirteen south- ior 1 
ern states. It’s entitled “The Next i 
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stimulate his sales force. He has 
the job of building up the think- 
ing power of his men. He should, 
by all means, hold weekly sales 
1 He should be charged 
vith putting into operation the 
prize contests and other sales 
nolicies which the general sales 
manager formulates with his help. 
He should know the quota set for 
each salesman in his district, and 
how he is meeting it. 

The matter of sales quotas and 
prize contests are worth much 
study on the part of the general 
sales manager of a direct selling 
ganization. My own experience 
with these subjects lead me to 
make these comments. Quotas 
should be high enough to make 
the men extend themselves. After 
trying many methods I would say 
the best plan is to let the men set 
their own quotas, subject, of 
ourse, to approval by the man- 
ywement. Prize contests should 
be called in for help only when 
stimulation is necessary; for this 
a contest plan must be 


meetings. 


reason 


judged on its ability to provoke 


a fighting interest. 

An idea which a sales manager 
can use as a regular stimulator is 
a rating system. He should grade 
his men into three classes which 
we might designate as “A,” “B” 
and “C.” The fact that such a 
rating system exists should be 
made known to each salesman. 
He should also know, from time 
to time, his own rating. The 
matter of an individual sakesman’s 
rating should be a constant topic 
ior letters from the sales man- 
wer and for his talks with indi- 
vidual salesmen. He can urge a 
‘C” man to try for a “B” grade; 
and a “B” man to try for the “A” 
class, instead of asking in some 
hackneyed form “why don’t you 
get more sales?” Such a rating 
system, of course, has other ad- 
vantaces if it is honestly kept. 
\ monthly statement showing the 
total “A,” “B” and “C” men in 
omparison with the totals for the 
previo's month and for the same 
month a year ago would enable 
a sales manager to know if his 
men were slipping or gaining in 
sales ability. Such a rating sys- 
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tem also enables him to check on 
the ability of crew managers and 
district managers as developers of 
salesmen. Furthermore, it is in- 
valuable in the matter of promo- 
tions, from two stamdpoints. It 
automatically indicates what men 
should be promoted. It does away 
with the necessity of handing out 
alibis to the men who are not 
promoted. 

Finally, there is the matter of a 
sound compensation system. 

I have tried all manner and 
methods of remunerating specialty 
salesmen in direct selling organi- 
zations and have found the straight 
commission system to be the safest 
and surest of all. If there are no 
sales then there is no pay at the 
end of the week. 

Salesmen, working under the 
straight commission system, will 
extend themselves to the limit to 
make sales; whereas the average 
run of men who receive drawing 
accounts or salaries will become 
mechanical in their work and often 
will not produce enough sales to 
cover the money already paid 
them. 

A new organization endeavoring 
to get a foothold, or an established 
house trying to break into a new 
territory, may find it necessary to 
put salesmen on a salary basis or 
a drawing account. When, under 
such conditions, such arrangements 
are decided on, the question of 
how long they are to remain in 
force should also be definitely 
fixed. The danger of such ar- 
rangements lies in the fact that 
they are sometimes allowed to re- 
main in force too long. 

When salesmen are paid on a 
commission basis they should re- 
ceive the amounts due them, less 
10 per cent, at regular stated 
periods, generally once a_ week. 
The 10 per cent deduction is made 
by agreement with the salesman. 
Under the terms of this agree- 
ment, the company puts this money 
into a reserve fund in the sales- 
man’s name. If a salesman leaves 
the organization the money credited 
to his account is paid to him six 
months after the date he leaves, 
after any back charges against 
him that may have developed 
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during those six months have been 
deducted. 

Crew managers should be paid 
a small salary plus commissions 
on their own sales and an over- 
writing on sales made by them- 
selves and their own men. The 
salary should be as low as possible 
so that the crew managers will 
have to write a fair volume of 
sales to get an income commen- 
surate with the job. 

A district sales manager’s com- 
pensation should come from an 
overwriting on all sales in his dis- 
trict. He should have the privi- 
lege of a drawing account. In a 
new organization, however, the 
district manager should be on a 
salary basis and should stay on 
that basis until the business is big 
enough to permit him to earn a 
respectable income from an over- 
writing commission. 

A straight commission system 
all along the line keeps a direct 
selling organization at full speed; 
drops out the inefficient and shows 
up the weak spots. 

Any business engaged in direct 
selling that finds itself unable 
to get and hold men through the 
use of modest “help wanted” 
classified advertisements should 
turn the spotlight full blast on its 
organization, paying attention par- 
ticularly to the various points 
enumerated here. f 

A thoroughgoing investigation 
will pay for itself. More than 
that, it will release a young for- 
tune that would have gone into 
useless classified advertising, tor 
use in advertising the product to 
the consumer. 


Grigsby-Grunow-Hinds 
Appoints Duane Wanamaker 


Duane Wanamaker has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising and _ sales 
promotion of the Grigsby-Grunow-Hinds 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
Majestic “B” Current Supply. For six 
years he was Western manager of the 
Talking Machine Journal, New York. 


Sohmer Piano Account to 
Sacks Agency 


Sohmer & .Company, New York, 
Sohmer pianos, have appointed The 
Sacks Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct their advertising 
account. Newspapers are being used. 
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Laundry Industry Plans 
Advertising Fund of $4,000,000 


An advertising campaign, which wil! 
make its introduction in October, 1927, 
is planned by the Laundry Owners Na. 
tional Association. It has as its objective 
a doubling of the industry’s business 
within the next four years. The pres. 
ent volume of business throughout the 
country is estimated at $500,000,000 

In order to achieve this goal, the 

association plans to invest $4,000,000 in 
a co-operative advertising campaign 
This appropriation will be spread in 
expenditures of $1,000,000 a year over 
a four-year riod. The industry has 
adopted the slogan “‘A Billion a Year by 
1930 by Investing a Million a Year in 
Advertising.” 
_ The decision to undertake this adver- 
tising effort was made by the board of 
directors of the association after a study 
of the results of a nation-wide investi 
gation of the industry. Work has 
already started on the raising of this 
fund under the direction of Charles J. 
Pettinger, of Indianapolis, chairman of 
the national fund raising committee 
The quota system is being used, sub 
scriptions being received from laundry 
owners and from concerns selling ma 
chinery, supplies and service to the 
laundry industry. 

The advertising committee which will 
have charge of the program includes 

E. Fitch, La Salle, IIl., chairman, 
W. G. Conover, Philadelphia, and W. E. 
Johnson, Galveston, Tex. Plans call 
for the use of magazine, newspaper, 
outdoor and _ direct-mail advertising. 
Radio broadcasting will also be used 

The advertising will start in October, 
1927, when, in magazines, announce- 
ments will be made of a prize contest 
for the best essays on “Why I Should 
Send My Washing to the Laundry.” 

The Millis Advertising Company, 
Indianapolis, is advertising counsel for 
the Laundry Owners National Associa 
tion. 


British-American Tobacco 
Appoints Gail Murphy 


Gail Murphy, who has been with 
George Batten Company, Inc., for the 
last three years, has m appointed 
advertising manager of the British 
American Tobacco Company, effective 
March 1. He has already sailed to 
take up his headquarters at London, 
where he will also have charge of ad 
vertising in all Europe and the Far 


Mr. Murphy was formerly with the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., for 
five years, as account executive 
chairman of the plan board. 


Oh Henry! Account for 
John H. Dunham Agency 


The Williamson Candy Company, 
Chicago, Oh Henry! candy bars, _has 
appointed The John H. Dunham Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, 0 
direct its advertising account. 
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Ask the Dealers 


—in Kansas 


—or ask the jobbers 


—or ask the traveling 
salesmen 


The men who sell your merchandise 
will say to use 


KANSAS FARMER 


— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Topeka, Kansas 


Standard | Parr Unit 
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Ask the Dealers 


—in Missouri 


—or ask the jobbers 


—or ask the traveling 
salesmen 


The men who sell your merchandise 
will say to use 


MISSOURI RURALIST 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Standard ;.-- Unit 











Does Advertising Influence Brand 


Prestige? 


kiss and Franken Analyze a Series of Tests to Prove Value of 
Advertising in Making Brand Names Familiar to Public 


By C. B. Larrabee 


\T influence does adver- 
ising have on brand pres- 
\n interesting—even vital 
on that can’t be answered 
a simple, “Lots.” Yet, 
ertisers have been able to 
the question with any- 
it the usual generalities 
h they may have a firm 
m, based on _ various 
conditions within their 
npanies, which makes them 
of the remarkable value 
rtising. 
921, George Burton Hotch- 
hairman of the Department 
keting of New York Uni- 
and Richard B. Franken, 
on the psychology of ad- 
at New York University, 
series of tests to deter- 
effect advertising has in 
rizing people with brand 
The results of these tests 
iblished in a report, “The 
hip of Advertised Brands.” 
of the conclusions drawn 
report were questioned by 
iuthorities with the result 
authors of the report in 
vised a new series of tests, 
at different in character. 
sults of these tests and a 
mn of them with the 1921 
ve recently been published 
k, “The Measurement of 
sing Effects” (Harper & 


is a book that is full of 
ng tables, tables which 
| the attention of any ad- 
who is interested in this 
of brand prestige. Ten 
mmodities, tooth - paste, 
siery, typewriters, break- 
|, coffee, cigarettes, foun- 
s, hats and watches, have 
yjected to an exhaustive 
and the authors have 
some interesting conclu- 
The average advertiser will 
self interested in the mere 


superficial results of the tables 
without subjecting them to analy- 
sis, but it is in the analysis that 
the advertiser will find some defi- 
nite support for his convictions 
concerning the value of advertis- 
ing in creating and holding brand 
prestige. 

A word about the 1925 tests. 
One thousand students, 500 male 
and 500 female, in representative 
colleges, universities and normal 
schools in various sections of the 
country were chosen as subjects. 
The tests were simple association 
tests. On a sheet of paper were 
listed the ten general commodity 
headings and underneath’ each 
heading was left space for ten 
names. The student was asked to 
list ten brand names with which 
he was familiar in the order in 
which these names came to him. 
On the day after the subject filled 
out the first sheet, he received 
second sheet. Here he was asked 
to tell what brand of each com- 
modity he was using at the time 
the test was made, how long he 
had used that brand and what 
other brands of the commodity he 
remembered using. 

This test differed from the 1921 
test in that in 1921 the student was 
given a list of 100 commodities 
and was asked to name only the 
first brand he thought of when 
considering each commodity. This 
method was open to criticism, 
since it did not take into con- 
sideration the question of actual 
use as opposed to the force of 
advertising. In other words, a 
student using Colgate’s tooth-paste 
would be likely to mention it first, 
despite the fact that some other 
advertised brand had made a deep 
impression on his mind. 

It is impossible in the compass 
of a short review to make any 
kind of exhaustive analysis of the 
tests or to quote at length from 
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offered by the 
authors. However, we can con- 
sider the principal conclusions 
drawn by the authors as to the 
relative influence of use and of 
advertising on brand prestige. 

They found first that the most 
familiar brands have the widest 
use. How much of the familiarity 
is due to advertising, however, can 
be found only on further analysis. 
Among the 10,000 first mentions, 
3,394 were the names of brands 
the subjects actually used at the 
time of the tests while 5,550 were 
names of brands used at the time 
of the test or some time in the 
past. It must be remembered, 
however, that some of the com- 
modities, such as cigarettes and 
typewriters, were not used at all 
by a number of the students.’ It 
is interesting to note that with 
most commodities few subjects 
failed to mention on Sheet 1 a 
brand that they announced they 
were using in answer to questions 
on Sheet 2. In hosiery, however, 
more than 150 failed to mention 
the brand they were using—a fact 
which is explained by the diffi- 
culty of trade-marking a stocking 
so that the mark remains after the 
first washing. 

The tests showed that the as- 
sociation bond between the general 
commodity and the brand name 
was stronger in the commodities 
habitually bought by brand than 
in those in which the brand name 
is not an important factor in de- 
termining the buyer’s choice. Thus, 
the bond is stronger in most ar- 
ticles of men’s wearing apparel 
than in women’s apparel. There 
are indications, however, that this 
difference is gradually disappear- 
ing. 

Where articles are bought by 
brand and bought frequently, the 
association tends to become fixed. 
The element of frequency, how- 
ever, is not so important as might 
be expected. Fountain pens, for 
instance, are not bought fre- 
quently, yet in this commodity 
there was the highest correlation 
between association and use. 

Far more important than fre- 
quency of use is the factor of 
identification. Where the article, 
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when used, reminds the user of the 
brand name (a typewriter, for in- 
stance, with its name plate ) the 
association bond is quite close. 
Hosiery, soap, breakfast food and 
coffee, however, tend to lose brand 
identity during use. 

How about the students who 
use a certain brand and know they 
use it and yet have other brands 
more firmly fixed in their minds? 
In some instances, higher price 
and higher quality may be the 
reason for this condition. For in- 
stance, they might mention 4 
brand of watch they would like 
to have but can’t afford. Age 
may have some influence. Names 
that have been before the public 
for many years are likely to get 
a priority in the public mind over 
brands actually used. Priority of 
association (Ivory soap used by 
mother during childhood, for in- 
stance) also is important in this 
connection. 

With these considerations taken 
care of, the authors now turn t 
the actual prestige value of adver- 
tising as opposed to the prestige 
value of use. Six comparative 
methods were used: 


. Comparison of the associations of 
users with those of non-users of such 
articles as typewriters and cigarettes 

Comparison of the correlation be 
tween association and use of well-adver 
tised brands with that of miscellaneous 
unadvertised brands. 

3. Comparison of specific examples 
of constantly advertised brands wit 
those less extensively advertised. 

4. The rise and fall in prestige of 
advertised and unadvertised brands ir 
the four years between the tests 

5. The ratio between the number o! 
users and number of mentions in eac! 
field. 

6. Study 
tige in reference to 


of local differences in pres 
local advertising 

Among brands of typewriters 
the order of familiarity was the 
same for non-users as for users 
yet the leadership of the well-ad 
vertised names was more pro 
nounced for the non-users than the 
users. In cigarettes, four heavily 
advertised brands led. Camels, 
which received the highest score 
scored 95 per cent among sinokers 
and 91 per cent among non- 
smokers. Fourth place was taken 
by Fatima, which scored 73 pet 
cent for smokers and 60 per cent 











Ask the Dealers 


—in Michigan 


—or ask the jobbers 


—or ask the traveling 
salesmen 


The men who sell your merchandise 
will say to use 
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Ask the Dealers 


—in Pennsylvania 


—or ask the jobbers 


—or ask the traveling 
salesmen 


The men who sell your merchandise 
will say to use 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
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One thing of 
while no smoker 
using Sweet Caporal 
this brand received a 
tively high score. 
ig Point 2, the investi- 
und that users of well- 
| brands at or near the 
he list mention that brand 
more frequently than 
little advertised brands 
the list. For instance, 
ry, of 166 wearers of mis- 
is hosiery, seventy-three 
mention brand at all on 
while of the 634 wearers 
brands, only forty-eight 
this lapse of memory. 
ficant also was the com- 
of specific brands that had 
avily advertised prior to 
with those that had dis- 
1 or decreased their ad- 
in the years just previous 
test. Two brands of type- 
for instance, when com- 
owed that the brand best 
d received a far higher 


smokers. 
that 


n of mentions from users 
| the brand which was not 


nsively advertised. The 
ng held true for watches 
r commodities. 
mmparison was then made 
the 1921 and 1925 tests. 
a certain brand was the 
association in the minds 
r cent of the subjects 
In 1925, the figure had 
to 25 per cent. On the 
d, a more heavily adver- 
nd had jumped from 26 
to 52 per cent. The same 
uppened with practically 
her commodity on the list. 
5 compared the number 
with the number of 
d thus obtained a “pres- 
” In tooth-paste, 85 per 
those who had never used 
were sufficiently familiar 
name to mention it. Col- 
‘eived, incidentally, 970 
possible 1,000 mentions. 
ies, the most interesting 
tand out was the large 
1 persons familiar with 
and Gruen watches al- 
ey had never used them. 
many mentioned 
as have used this brand; 
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nine times as many mentioned 
Gruen as have used Gruen watches. 
These high prestige ratios, the 
authors point out, must be at- 
tributed to advertising. They 
point out further that the adver- 
tising appropriation for Hamilton 
Watches has not been large, as 
appropriations go today, but the 
brand has been advertised consis- 
tently for many years. 

Under Point 5 the authors dis- 
covered the expected—that local 
advertising does have a definite 
prestige value. Certain sectional 
products showed up poorly on the 
test tables, but when the tables 
were broken down into localities, 
these products began to show bet- 
ter figures. 

The authors make the following 
significant observations : 

“Advertising today is the strong- 
est force at work in establishing 
manufacturers’ names and brands 
in the minds of the public. With- 
out its use, even an old and 
respected name tends to lose its 
place in the public mind.” 

The conclusions and analyses just 
described form only a small part 
of the book. There are many 
other significant analyses, partic- 
ularly among the exhaustive studies 
of each commodity in the later 
chapters of the book. 

As I pointed out before, there 
are many things in the book which 
will interest the advertiser whether 
or not he intends to apply the 
authors’ conclusions. For instance, 
what is your guess at the five 
brands of cigarettes to receive 
highest mentions? Would you 
have said, “Camel, Lucky Strike, 
Chesterfield, Fatima and Pall 
Mall” in the order named? Or 
try a guess at tooth-paste. The 
right answer is: “Colgate, Pep- 
sodent, Pebeco, Kolynos and For- 
han” in the order named. Break- 
fast food? “Shredded Wheat, 
Post Toasties, Cream of Wheat, 
Grape-Nuts and Quakers Oats.” 
And thus through the list. It is 
significant to note that almost 
without exception in all the lists 
the advertised brands get all the 
high ratings with the non-adver- 
tised or poorly advertised brands 
trailing the list. 
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A Trust 
Company Dramatizes Its 
Newspaper Copy 


The Detroit Trust Company, by the 
Use of Informal Advertising, 
Solves the Problem of How to 
Present Technical Information in 
an Interesting Manner without 
Talking Over Prospects’ Heads 


RUST companies have an ad- 

vertising problem which is 
common to many manufacturers. 
They are in business to render a 
distinct service, but this service is 
of such a technical nature that it 
is difficult to get the average pros- 
pect interested in it. He knows 
vaguely that a trust company will 
take care of his estate after he is 
gone but it is hard to get him to 
look into it further. So the prob- 
lem of the trust company is to 
get people interested in that which 
is not in itself very interesting 
and get them to act. 

A contribution in point is the 
current campaign of the Detroit 
Trust Company, of Detroit. This 
has been planned to overcome a 
problem which, as this institution 
sees it, has retarded benefits which 
might reasonably be expected from 
trust advertising. It has had the 
feeling for some time that most of 
such advertising is over the head 
of the average person. 

One column of its newspaper 
display space is devoted to an ex- 
planation of trust service, how it 
functions, what protection it of- 
fers, what policies should be de- 
termined in the founding and dis- 
tribution of an estate, etc. This 
column is but a small part of the 
total copy and does not detract 
from the institutional appeal or a 
principal subject which may be 
under discussion. For instance, 
one advertisement features bond 
buying facilities and the Detroit 
Company, a subsidiary organiza- 
tion. As part of this advertise- 
ment, and yet distinctly separate. 
is the marginal body of text in 
small type, headed “Our Own 
Column.” Two sub-captions give 
the column a semblance of news- 
paper news. 
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The first item occupies aboyt 
half the column. With the thread 
of human interest there is woven 
a story of a man, William Daw- 
son, whose counsel is sought by 
the widow of a friend. The 
widow is destitute because her 
husband neglected to safeguard 
his estate. Dawson reflects tha 
he, too, has no will and this un- 
fortunate incident could occur in 
his own family. As_ the story 
progresses, Dawson gets in touch 
with his attorney and _ through 
their conversation the reader 
made familiar with the details of 
arranging a trust. 

“Notes and Queries” 
caption of the second half 
the column. There follow eight 
questions asked Detroit officers in 
relation to trust matters together 
with the officers’ answers. Each 
query is generously spaced 

In adopting this style, t! 
troit Trust Company feels 
has found a method which 
enable it to get facts about 
services before the public. It he 
lieves that this informal 
trust company services will awake: 
curiosity and result in the reader's 
decision to act, whereas a siraight 
statement of fact or a warning 
might only receive a_ passing 
glance. 


cnat or 


New Accounts for 
" : 
Grand Rapids Agency 
The H. & J. Stevens Compan; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., advert 
agency, has been appointed 
the advertising account of the 
Iron Works and the concrete pr 
division of the MacGlashan Corpor 
tion, Tecumseh, Mich. 


United States Gypsum Reports 


Net Income 

The United States Gypsum ( 
Chicago, reports for the year 
December 31, 1926, a net in 
$8,375,747, after charges and 
taxes, against $8,414,117 in 
$7,166,381 in 1924 and $5,03 
1923. 


T. R. Walton with E. P. Hurd 


Company 
Thomas R. Walton, recent! 
tary-treasurer of the James 
Valve Company, has joined th 
Hurd Company, Detroit, tire | 
chains, as sales manager. 


Feder 
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Ask the Dealers 


—in Ohio 


—or ask the jobbers 


—or ask the traveling 
salesmen 


The men who sell your merchandise 
will say to use 


OHIO FARMER 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Standard pic. Unit 
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SELL NEBRASKA’S MAJOR MARKET 
—at ONE Advertising Cost! 


In Nebraska, the farm market necessarily becomes the state's 
major market. Outside Lincoln and Omaha, there is no “metro- 
politan area” and your dealers must have farm business to do 
business at all. 

With this condition to face, advertisers are fortunate in having 
one paper that completely covers the market. That is T)1 
NEBRASKA FArMER—Nebraska’s farm paper! 

THe NesraskA FarMer alone affords thorough coverage of the 
Nebraska farm market. It is subscribed to and read in three- 
fourths of all the farm homes in the state, enabling you to 
completely cover the field at one advertising cost—which is 
economy. 

On rural routes out of every town in Nebraska, THE Nesraska 
FARMER reaches the farm homes that constitute your dealers’ 
essential trade. It serves both as the weekly magazine and the 
Sunday newspaper in those homes. Dealers know it SELLS 
goods and consequently it can be successfully merchandised to 
them. 

THe NesraskKA FarMer will build business in rural Nebraska. 
It is the ONE paper, and the ONLY paper, needed to do so. It 
is the only paper that will really help your outstate Nebraska 
dealers to move your merchandise. It will do that—both eco- 
nomically and thoroughly. 


Note: Nebraska retail merchants are indicating their 
appreciation of the value of THE NesrasKA FARMER ad- 
vertising in two campaigns now running toward which 
they have contributed over $60,000. Full information 
gladly supplied. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 


SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Watiace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. Sranparp Farm Papers, |) 
250 Park Avenue, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicag 
Epw. S. Townsenp, 822 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


Standard ;:;:. Unit 
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position 


ipparent 


tool of 


lf of any industry? 


Is Uncle Sam Our Biggest 
Press Agent? 


suld the Government Be a Party to Free Publicity Campaigns? 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


the World War, we have 
n astonishing development 
nment propaganda in be- 
industries. The various 
nts issue hundreds of 
ases every month, and a 

of them have a direct 
hip to industrial move- 
[his activity has attracted 
leal of criticism, based on 
that the Govern- 
s no right to become a 
free publicity campaigns. 
een suggested, and with 
justification, that 
ernment has been made a 
f industrial propa- 
The condition brings up 


vo questions: 


does the Government en- 
free publicity campaigns 
Since 
en demonstrated that free 
will not sell anything, 
sn't the Government sub- 
paid advertising for free 
when it considers that 
ropaganda is necessary? 
latest campaign of the 
still under way in behalf 
country’s apple growers. 
of the Department of 


ture assisted in promoting 
Week” not long ago. Since 


mer, these officials have 
ks over the radio and be- 
liences, have released in- 
and articles for the press, 
e done a great deal to 
widest possible circula- 
the fact that we have an 
duction of apples which 
consumed at fair prices 

the growers sustaining 
here is no doubt that the 
n has been typical of many 
| by the Government, and 
he questions mentioned 
re submitted to J. Clyde 
director of economic in- 
n of the Bureau of Agri- 
Economics. 


In reply to the first question, 
Mr. Marquis explained that all 
of the activities of the Department 
of Agriculture are the result of 
the department’s reason for exis- 
tence, which is to aid in promoting 
a sound and profitable national 
agriculture, and in so doing to 
safeguard the country’s food 
supply. 

“To carry out this purpose,” he 
added, “we must help in every way 
we can. Since the Department is 
a public institution, we must not 
only help agricultural producers 
but also the consumers of agricul- 
tural products. Some time ago, the 
Department announced that we 
would have a large increase in 
the production of apples. This 
meant that the public would have 
an advantage in the probable 
cheapness of the fruit, and that 
it would be necessary for the 
growers to stimulate demand if 
the over-production was to be 
consumed without loss. 


ARE ALL GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


NEWS? 


“Broadly speaking, that is the 
basis of our news campaign. We 
have endeavored to lay the facts 
as we found them before the en- 


tire public. It is a tradition with 
all departments of the Government 
that their activities in behalf of 
the nublic are news. To improve 
the agricultural industry, it is most 
necessary to market agricultural 
products intelligently, and that can- 
not be done unless the people 
know what and when to buy to 
their advantage. Therefore, all of 
our speeches and news releases 
have been of a news or an educa- 
tional character. Our activities of 
this kind were intended to en- 
courage the public to take advan- 
tage of a condition, also to assist 
the grower. We believe that these 
activities have pointed out unmis- 
takably that advertising on the 
part of the growers was advisable, 
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“For some time, a national organ- 
ization of apple growers, Apples 
for Health, Inc., has been promot- 
ing a campaign to raise money for 
the purpose of advertising apples 
and thereby increasing consumption 
of the fruit. The advertising fund 
is being raised by pledging apple 
growers to remit one-half cent 
per bushel, or to authorize their 
dealers or cold storage men to 
make remittances. According to 
the latest information reaching us, 
the fund is growing and the adver- 
tising campaign will soon be under 
way. 

“The answer to your second 
question is that the Government 
has nothing to sell, hence it has 
nothing to advertise, so far as the 
Department of Agriculture is con- 
cerned. Let me repeat that our 
primary object is to disseminate 
information regarding agriculture, 
and not to sell any particular 
product. From the viewpoint of 
the advertising specialist, the 


department’s news information re- 
garding the apple situation unmis- 


takably indicated an_ excellent 
opportunity for the development of 
advertising. 

“This opportunity will be fur- 
ther outlined in a report we have 
been working on for some time, 
and which will be completed in a 
few weeks. This is the report of 
a consumer survey on apples, and 
it will contain all of the facts on 
the advertising of fruit that we 
have been able to collect. It will 
plainly state what the effect of 
advertising apples will be, as 
judged by the results produced by 
the advertising of other fruits, 
and it will point out an unculti- 
vated field which may be developed 
by means of advertising.” 

Although Mr. Marquis did not 
mention them, other departments 
of the Government have things to 
sell, and they have found that 
advertising is necessary to sell 
them economically. But they have 
more difficulty in advertising prop 
erly than they do in selling. It 
was demonstrated long ago that 
free publicity would not sell the 
securities of the Federal Land 
Banks; but the banks could not 
very well advertise the securities. 
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The advertising is done solely by 
a fiscal agent of the land banks, 
and the reason, or at least the 
principal one, according to a re. 
liable source of information, will 
indicate why it is so difficult to 
induce the Government to adver- 
tise. 

This system merely removes the 
placing of the advertising from 
government control. Otherwise, 
experience has shown, it would bx 
exceedingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to place the advertising of 
the land banks effectively and 
profitably, because of political in- 
fluence. 

The Shipping Board is another 
organization that has something 
to sell, and for a number oi years 
the Board has been considered a 
fairly good national advertiser, 
But a long time ago this organi- 
zation found it necessary, or at 
least highly advisable, to remove 
its advertising department from 
Washington. At the time, the in- 
formation was given out that the 
Board wanted its advertising de- 
partment in close touch with its 
agents and as many publishers as 
possible; but there appears to hav 
been another and more important 
reason. In Washington, the adver- 
tising office was too conveniently 
located for advertising solicitors 
who took the trouble to bring the 
Congressman from their district 
with them. 


FREE PUBLICITY FAILS 


A further contribution to the 
answer of the second question was 
furnished by an official of a gov 
ernment organization which issues 
a great many news releases. Hi 
said frankly that much of the ma 
terial he sent out was more in the 
nature of advertising than of news 
Iie also said that if published as 
advertising it would undoubtedly 
produce much better results tor 
the Government. Furthermore 
added that the results of 
formation when published as free 
publicity material were so neg- 
ligible that it was necessary tor 
his organization to issue a great 
deal of direct advertising, which 
it does under Government frank. 

Occasionally, a generous pub- 
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National Coverage 
Local Influence 





Highest in the U. 8! 


The average gross income of California farms for 
the season of 1926-27 is $4,054: the highest state 


average. —Estimate of Brookmire Economic Service. 


California’s 136,217 farms possess 156,369 motor 
vehicles. —1926 Report of National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


More than 50 per cent of California farms are 
electrically equipped. 
—Finding of Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture. 
To reach these progressive farm buyers your best 
medium is the Pacific Rural Press. It has the 
largest and best quality farm circulation and the 
lowest milline advertising rate. It carries the largest 
volume of paid advertising—ranked First in the 
West and fifth among all farm papers in 1926. 


It is sold as you want your product to be sold— 
without premiums, clubbing, or price cuts. 
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CALIFO 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


California) Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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lisher has printed the material 
furnished by this organization in 
display space. This was greatly 
appreciated ; but it caused so much 
trouble that the organization is 
making a quiet effort to discourage 
the practice. As matters now 
stand, every supposed paid adver- 
tisement that appears causes a 
deluge of solicitation and demands 
from Congressmen and politicians 
that the money be spent in papers 
of_their selection. 

Hence, it is probable that po- 
litical influence is an insurmount- 
able obstacle to general govern- 
ment advertising. It is obvious 
that an advertising appropriation 
apportioned according to the Con- 
gressional districts of the country 
would not produce profitable re- 
sults. 

All of this, of course, does not 
concern the Department of Agri- 
culture; but Mr. Marquis pointed 
out that it would be impossible, 
or at least impracticable, to charge 
any Government department with 
the responsibility of satisfactorily 
promoting advertising campaigns 
for all of the products produced 
by the agricultural industry. No 
matter how carefully and scien- 
tifically the advertising campaigns 
were planned and executed, it 
would be impossible to conduct 
them without serious charges of 
unfairness. 

“But our department does en- 
courage intelligent advertising,” 
Mr. Marquis insisted. “Many 
phases of the present apple situa- 
tion not only indicate the necessity 
of advertising, but furnish excel- 
lent material on which to base a 
campaign. We have recorded facts 
regarding the successful advertis- 
ing of oranges, lemons, raisins, 
butter and other farm products, 
and these facts strongly indicate 
that the apple growers would 
profit by advertising their product 
intelligently. 

“The apple growers of Oregon 
have shown what the growers of a 
single State can accomplish. A 
few years ago, very few people in 
the country even knew that Oregon 
was an apple State. Today, you 
will find that Oregon apples are 
selling in the city of Washington 
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in preference to apples that are 
just as good and that were grown 
within twenty miles of the cit, 
and all because the Oregon apples 
have been merchandised and adver. 
tised intelligently. 

“I hope I have made it clear that 
the Department of Agriculture js 
not attempting to substitute free 
publicity information for acvertis- 
ing. Nothing is farther-from our 
thought. Our purpose is not to 
use the Government’s _ influence 
with the publications of the coun- 
try to stimulate the sale of any 
particular product, but to giy 
actual facts regarding the agricul- 
tural industry the widest possible 
circulation, in the hope that the 
public, the producer, and creative 
advertising minds will use the f 
to the best advantage.” 


e the 


lacts 


Fertilizer Account for Ferr 
Hanly 


The International Agricultural 
poration, New York, manufacturer 
Fos-For-Us minerals, Fertilis tablet 
other fertilizers, has appointed the 
York office of the Ferry-Hanly Ad 
ing Company to direct its advertisir 
account. Poultry and farm papers, news 
papers and magazines are being l 

The Carlisle Travel Bureau, Ne 
York, now conducting a newspaper a: 
magazine campaign on world to 
has appointed this agency as ad\ 
counsel. 


Osteopath Restrained from 
Advertising 

The Superior Court at 0 
Wash., recently handed down 

randum decision which upheld 

law of 1909, prohibiting osteopat 
advertising. Suit had been bri 
Dr. A. M. Loughney, an oste 
Seattle, who formerly advert 
papers of that city and Tacon 
plans to carry his fight to higher 


South San Francisco News- 
papers Merged 


The South San Francisco 
has been purchased by George 
publisher of the South San | 
Enterprise, who will combine 
newspapers. 


In reporting the recent «& ( 
Samuel Adams, it was incorrectly stated 
that he had discontinued publica of 
Public Affairs. This periodical still 
being published at Washington hy the 
National Federation of Uncle ‘Sam's 
Voters, Inc., of which Ira Nelson \orris 
is president. 
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most 
in America:- 


@ The total wealth of The Great Central 
Ohio Market is 21 billion dollars. Ap- 
proximately 40% of this wealth is in- 
vested in farming, 384¢% is invested in 
industry and 214¢% is invested in bank- 
ing and loan institutions. 


@ The G. C. O. M. is known as one of 
the most stable markets in America. 





Through the columns of The Columbus 
Dispatch you can reach and sell this great 
market of more than a million people. 


Moos Mhe Cihesbie 


Dispatch 
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QO. C. Harn 
and P. L. Thomson 
Honored 


As Guests of Honor at a Luncheon 
Given by New York Advertising 
Interests at the Hotel Astor, 
Mr. Harn and Mr. Thomson 
Hear Many Pleasant Things 
about Themselves 


C. HARN, newly appointed 
* managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, and 
P. L. Thomson, newly elected 
president, were guests of honor 
at a luncheon of New York adver- 
tising interests. The luncheon was 
held at the Hotel Astor on Feb- 
ruary 17. 

Tribute was paid to their ability 
and services in a_ series of 
five-minute addresses by James 
O’Shaughnessy, secretary of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies; G. Lynn Sumner, 
former president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, and 
S. E. Conybeare, its present presi- 
dent; Edward J. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the National Lead Com- 
pany; William H. Johns, president 
of George Batten Company, and 
G. T. Hodges, vice-president, the 
Advertising Club of New York. 

In a memorial read by Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, tribute was paid 
to the memory of the late Stanley 
Clague, who had been managing 
director of the Audit Bureau. “His 
work built a monument which will 
stand as long as advertising,” Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy said. “If his voice 
were able to name his successor, 
out of the knowledge of all that 
he had done in the far reaches of 
advertising, he would have named 
as his successor, O. C. Harn. He 
would have rejoiced in knowing 
P. L. Thomson filled the gap 
caused by Mr. Harn’s change.” 

Both Mr. Sumner and Mr. 
Conybeare complimented Mr. 
Harn and Mr. Thomson on their 
achievements as presidents of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers and as members. Mr. Sum- 
ner, in referring to the selection 
of Mr. Harn by the Harvard Jury 


of Awards, remarked that for his 
work in making the Duich Bo 
trade-mark famous, he received 
the medal established by the fam. 
ous Dutch boy, Mr. Bok. 

Mr. Cornish reviewed 
complishments of Mr. Harn in th 
directing of the advertising of th 
National Lead Company. Whe 
Mr. Harn joined the compam 
twenty-two years ago, it had mor 
than twenty brands of lead on thy 
market. He originated the Dutc 
Boy trade-mark and, Mr. Cornish 
said, “No one sees that emblem 
come into his home and questions 
the contract or the specifications 
of National Lead goods. We ar 
not unmindful or unappreciative ; 
his ability.” 

An association which has co 
tinued over twenty years wa 
sketched by Mr. Johns. “Together 
with my partner, the late Georg 
Batten, we brought Mr. Han 
from Pittsburgh and _ introduced 
him to the executives of the Na 
tional Lead Company. He ha 
been a good client, even from an 
advertising agent’s standpoint 
Other men here should know what 
I mean. He has ability in his 
work and he has shown it.” 

Mr. Thomson thanked the Ad 
vertising Club of New York ané 
its president, Charles C. Green 
for arranging the _ testimonial 
“Others have spoken of Mr 
Harn’s qualifications for his nev 
work,” Mr. Thomson continued 
“His is a position second to non 
in advertising. As the man hk 
tween the advertiser and the pu) 
lisher, we are delighted to hay 
him as operating head of the as 
sociation.” 

Richard H. Waldo, chairman \ 
the luncheon, then introduced 6 
T. Hodges, vice-president of t! 
Advertising Club of New York 
who made a farewell presentatior 
of a watch to Mr. Harn. After 
carefully selecting a suitable token 
Mr. Hodges said, action was take 
immediately to destroy its col- 
lateral value by inscribing words 
of love and affection all over it 
The inscription reads: “Presented 
to O. C. Harn by 1,000 of his 
New York friends in recognitior 
of distinguished services to ad 
vertising.” 








that guide 
the buyer's hand 








5. Metal packages and dis 
be containers. 
6. Rider tickets for hosiery. 


1. Can or bottle labels. 
2. Carton or package wraps. . 
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ONS and DECORATED 
AL PACKAGES 
inate the Dealers display 


Package Advertising’ occupies a responsible 

place in today’s sohaed of successful merchan- 
MMsing. It is the distinctive colorful, lithographed 
d, label, container or metal package that finally 
luences buyers to select your product. 


pn't overlook this important phase of your adver- 
ing program. Consider carefully every form of 
graphy, direct mail, blotters, greeting or post 
sters, stationery and billing forms. This 


lind of advertising shows traceable results. 





Advertising 
that follows through SALES 


Your label or carton 
the actual sale 
rriy 
Your letter, folder, greeting or — = sin 
post card in the home 


Your inside store display 
at the point of sale 


Your outdoor advertising 
on the way 
| 


Your window display 
at the dealer's 


} [ake it a practice to call freely upon your lithog: 

—/’™ rapher for advice. A competent representative 

will gladly discuss with you any problems you may 
have. 


Lithographers National Association. inc. 


Lithography 


Litho. in U. S. A. 





Hand-to-Mouth Buying Goes 
under the Microscope 


iufacturer, Wholesaler and Retailer Tell How It Has Affected Them 
at Conference Arranged by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


iKE many conditions thrust on 

business executives, hand-to- 
mouth buying is neither an un- 
mixed blessing nor an undiluted 
handicap. Sometimes it has proved 
itself to be a decided asset, a 
builder of sales volume and 
profits. Occasionally it has raised 
costs and added to the burdens of 
business operation. But in gen- 
it probably has a balance on 
the right side of the ledger and for 
that reason it should be given a 
more accurate name, less sugges- 
tive of improvidence and lack of 
foresight. 

rhese 


eral, 


are some of the conclu- 
resulting from an _ all-day 
conference of about 250 manufac- 
turers, bankers, wholesale distribu- 
tors and retailers held in Chicago 
on February 17 at the instance of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Various executives who spoke 
advanced the opinion that provi- 
dent buying, current-needs buying, 
rapid-turnover buying or con- 
trolled buying would be more ac- 
curate terms than hand-to-mouth 
buying. The matter of a name 
that is actually descriptive of the 
trend is important, they said, be- 
hand-to-mouth buying is 
cre to stay. So long as produc- 

facilities exceed consumption 
uirements; so long as _ trans- 
tation service is dependable, 
omical and efficient; while 

d style changes are the rule 

retailers hold their existing 
vs on speed of turnover, hand- 
nouth or provident buying will 
tinue to be a not-to-be ignored 

1 in manufacturing and dis- 

ition. 

{ have come to the conclusion 

there is much good and little 

n in hand-to-mouth buying,” 

| Edward Freschl, president of 

Holeproof Hosiery Company, 

iough it increases the cost of 

ng, warehousing and operating. 
he other hand, it is a question 


sions 


cause 


whether or not this additional cost 
is offset by the decrease in inven- 
tory investment over the invest- 
ment which might be necessary if 
future buying were still in vogue. 
Personally, I think it is. But of 
greater importance to my mind is 
the stabilizing effect upon our in- 
dustry. Minimum stocks and 
minimum commitments exist every- 
where. I do not see how any 
depression could affect us serious- 
ly. There would be practically no 
cancellations, and it is inconceiv- 
able that any manufacturer would 
be unable to feel a slowing up in 
buying in time to protect himself. 

“Thirty years ago we used to 
manufacture woolen gloves and 
hosiery which we sold exclusively 
through the jobber. We found 
that selling nationally advertised 
merchandise in this way didn't 
work out satisfactorily. So we 
began to deal direct with the re- 
tailer, generally taking his ordcr 
for three months’ supply on each 
salesman’s call. It happened that 
in 1920, when hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing started, another serious prob- 
lem came into existence. I refer 
to the change.of style phase of the 
situation. Styles in hosiery had 
been very stable; I might almost 
say there had been no styles. 
Women wore long skirts and 
stockings were considered strictly 
as a covering for the legs and not 
at all from a standpoint of styl‘sh 
wearing apparel. There were 
conventional colors and color com- 
binations which were never de- 
parted from. 


THE CHAOS 


“Suddenly some woman con- 
ceived a new idea. A leader in 
the world of fashion appeared 
wearing black shoes and cham- 
pagne colored stockings. The 
thing spread like wildfire. It was 
impossible for the manufacturer 
to meet the demand for cham- 
pagne colored stockings. Then 
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came a vogue of gray, followed 
by various nude shades and colors 
that no self-respecting rainbow 
would claim. It was the begin- 
ning of chaos. 

“In order to give a general pic- 
ture of what these changes in 
style in not only women’s but also 
in men’s and children’s hosiery en- 
tailed so far as manufacturing 
and carrying of stock are involved, 
I will say that we made and car- 
ried in 1920 some 480 items in the 
three classifications; whereas at 
the present time we manufacture 
and carry in stock 6,006 items. In 
1920, our inventory of finished 
production was 220,000 dozen. At 
the present time we have to carry 
480,000 dozen at our home plant 
and in six branch warehouses, or 
an increase of 118 per cent. Our 
increase in volume of sales by 
units has increased in the same 
period only 55 per cent. Office 
detail has increased eleven times. 
Our office and shipping room per- 
sonnel has increased 70 per cent.” 

In the discussion following this 
talk, C. J. Pillsbury, of the 
Munsingwear Corporation, Minne- 
apolis, expressed the view that 
hand-to-mouth buying has hit the 
manufacturer hardest in that the 
financial burden formerly carried 
by the wholesaler and retailer is 
shifting to him. “Hand-to-mouth 
buying undoubtedly is a_ stabi- 
lizer,” he said, “if it is not car- 
ried too far. The trouble is that 
dealers often lose sales by their 
close buying habits. They must 
have stocks for a reasonable period 
in advance and not wait until de- 
mand is right on them before 
ordering their merchandise. We 
used to get advance orders for 
two-thirds of a dealer’s probable 
requirements. Now we have to 
estimate what a dealer is going to 
take.” 

That hand-to-mouth buying has 
caused a backing up of financing 
problems on the manufacturer was 
also stressed by Chester D. Mas- 
ters, vice-president of the Chicago 
Trust Company. “Hand-to-mouth 
buying,” he said, “makes for 
steadiness of volume at uniform 
cost and I am satisfied that a high 
steady volume of production at a 
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low cost is very material to oyr 
general prosperity, and is the 
orthodox aim of the Avwericay 
manufacturer. Moreover |  }p- 
lieve that this practice of curren 
buying does away with: 

Commodity speculation. 

Brings about closer relation 
producer and consumer. 

Makes for a more moderate use oj 
capital. 


etweer 


“From time to time, capitaliza- 
tion must be shifted from 
ment of an industry to another 
Take the industry of canning 
fruits and vegetables, particularly 
the Northern canner. Three or 
four years ago, he could safely 
figure that his pack would be out 
of his hands on wholesale or retai 
shelves by December 1. Today, 
he is carrying his inventory until 
well into the spring and sending it 
out in relatively small shipments 
through the whole winter season 
Undoubtedly, chain stores have 
had something to do with the 
wholesaler stocking only his im- 
mediate needs and the dealer tak- 
ing delivery in small current 
amounts. 

“However, the canner who used 
to be only a manufacturer is today 
both a manufacturer and a whole- 
saler. Most newly constructed 
buildings or buildings in process 
of construction are for storage 
purposes. Unless the capital 
structure has been changed, the 
banker is now carrying the canner 
from June to March, where he 
used to carry him from June t 
December. In the aggregate, the 
amount of banker’s money em- 
ployed has not changed. The 
burden has simply been shifted 
from one pair of shoulders t 
another.” 

In the discussion that followed 
Mr. Masters’ address, Hiram 5 
Cody, of the Cody Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, read a_ statement 
from George B. Everitt, vice- 
president of Montgomery Ward & 
Company. Mr. Everitt expressed 
the opinion that “as a result ol 
his 1920-21 experience, the retail 
dealer has now developed inven- 
tory controls and keeps a clostt 
check on his commitments. This 
generation, at least, will never lor 
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Our audited circulation report 
of the A. B. C. for the year 
April 1, 1925 to March 31, 
1926 tells the story of 
Brooklyn supremacy. And 
80% of this circulation is de- 
livered right into the heart of 
the home. 


Our increase in advertising 


linage of 1,727,054 lines for 


1926 must have come from 
satisfied advertisers. 


The population of Brooklyn 
is larger than four of the New 
England States. It is a market 
easily cultivated. 


USE THE 
Brooklyn Daily Times 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON 


est 44th St., 122 S. Michigan Blvd., Kohl Bldg., 
ew York San Francisco 
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get the lesson of recent years and 
is in no danger of repeating its 
former errors of over-buying. 
This reaction has produced spotty 
production, and the small repeat 
order has increased the cost of 
doing business by increasing in- 
ventories in primary sources of 
supply and preventing the econo- 
mies of volume production.” 
Answering the question: “Doesn’t 
the increase in warehouses at the 
source of production shorten the 
distance between the producer and 
consumer and put the manufac- 
turer in closer touch with the 
consumer?” Mr. Masters said that 
plans were going on for ware- 
housing such as business has never 
seen before. Many manufacturers 
are going to become wholesalers 
and the banker is watching this 
development closely. J. L. Schna- 
dig, vice-president of the Pullman 
Coach Company, Chicago, pointed 
to the trend of manufacturers de- 
‘ centralizing and localizing their 
production by opening new plants, 


where costs and labor supply per- 


mitted. Walter C. Carroll, vice- 
president of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, agreed that localization was 
going on, helped by the operating 
efficiency of the railroads. 

Among other factors, the hard 
road and the motor truck have 
fostered closer buying in the field 
of wholesale groceries, Roy L. 
Davidson, president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, said. They have increased 
the number of wholesale outlets 
while they have circumscribed the 
territory of the larger jobbing 
center. “There are today about 
1,500 more wholesalers in the 
grocery field,” he said, “than there 
were ten or twelve years ago. 
Naturally, the retailer has availed 
himself of these increased buying 
outlets which have reduced the size 
of his orders both in items and 
value to any given house. 

“In the past, the wholesaler in 
the grocery field has been a banker 
both for the manufacturer and the 
retailer. That situation is disap- 
pearing. Possibly ‘current-con- 
sumption’ buying, which will 
throw back on production or over- 
production a share of its costs, 
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will result in further clarifica 
of the true costs of manufactur 
and distribution. Buying-as-ne: 
on the part of the retailer is . 
cating the wholesaler; buying 
needed by the wholesaler is < 
cating the producer, in. turn, 
more sane and economic use 
his machines. We are all lear: 
more about stock control and 
relation to sales capacity than 
ever knew before.” 

Fred H. Scott, of Carson | 
Scott, Chicago, pointed out 
that some reasonable anticipa 
of demand must be made or many 
genuine sales opportunities w 
be sacrificed. “With distribuio 
and dealers buying current nee 
only at the time the goods 
wanted, everyone operates uw 
peak load costs,” he said. “Stoc 
control should mean the intellig« 
looking ahead to a certain propor- 
tion of the following season's 
reasonable needs. Costs can 
lowered by such intelligent antici 
pation.” 

What has hand-to-mouth buying 
done to the department store? In 
general department stores showed 
a healthy gain in volume during 
1926 with no indication of inflated 
inventories, according to Elmer 
F. Wieboldt, vice-president of 
W. A. Wieboldt & Company, 
operating three stores in Chicago. 

Costs in the production of steel 
have been forced upward by hand- 
to-mouth buying, Walter C. Car- 
roll, vice-president of the Inland 
Steel Company, Chicago, declared. 
It was difficult for this industry 
to handle the tremendous volume 
of small orders it received in 1926, 
he said. Economical rolling sched 
ules could not be made up. The 
majority of schedules were com 
posed of numerous small items 
which involved roll changes and 
the delays incident thereto. These 
changes contribute to one of the 
principal cost items in a mill 


H. H. Creske Joins 
May Company 
Henry H. Creske has joined the 
Company, San Francisco departn 
store. He was a partner in the for 
Creske-Everett, Inc., New York 
vertising agency. 
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MARTIN ULLMAN, Sudo Se 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ee -[|lustrations 
rbilt 4503 


¢ Meas are the main-spring and 
the main thing in advertising 


the Greek statesman, sought a separation from his 
was it bitter?—half The assembled Sages admonished 
t hotspur haste. Waving aloft his san al, Empedocles 
Can any of you tell where this sandal pinches?” 
stood dumb and disarmed. Empedocles sold them 
incing idea. It’s the only way to sell anything, face = 
ye=to-print. + + + We never forget that advertising 
advertising as well as art. If a picture contributes no 
ought to an advertisement, it can convey none to the 
You may buy illustrations any where at any old price; 
the necessities of the artist for shelter and sustenance. 

n art as merely the hired man of the master — Teleas. 


Idea Creators 
Not Just Illustrators 
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The Harvard Graduate School of 

Business Administration has an- 

nounced that the Jury of Awards 
has selected for the 


EDWARD W. BOK 


HARVARD 
ADVERTISING 
AWARD 
1926 


the Advertising Campaign prepared for the 
Kreider-Rotzel Realty Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
by 
CAMPBELL-EWALD CO. 


£ Sas the campaign most conspicuous for 
the excellence of its planning and 
execution which seeks publicity in a 
relatively limited territory or ina single 
locality for products or an institution. » » 


al 


AMONG THE ADVERTISERS, both national and local, whom Campbell-Ewald is priv 
leged to serve, are the following: Acme Chair Company ... Amrad ae. : A 
Electrical Mfg. Co... . Ashley Dustin Steamship Line... Bank of Detroit... Br 
Chapin Co... . Buick Motor Co. . . . Burroughs Adding — ar 
Farm Press. pC haveres | —* ox * Consolidated Paper Co. . . Copeland Pro 
Inc. . . Crosley Radio C Orp. « «+ Crowe Manufacturing Corp. . Delco-Rer 
Detroit & Cleveland Nav. Co. . > Spuerele & Port Huron Steamship Line... 
School of Trades... De Vry Corp., “ . Detroit & Windsor Ferry Co.... 
ee Otto Eisenlohr & Bros... . ne reside Industries . . . Gregory, Mayer & 

: Harrison Radiator Corp. . .. Hercules Corp. . . . Holley Carburetor Co. . ) 
Roller Bearing Co... Keystone Watch Case Co... . Klaxon Company... re! 
Rotzel Realty Company «+ Kleiner Cigar Co. ... S. S, Kresge Company - - 
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y 4 ' AWARD, of highest honors attainable in the 
advertising profession, is even more than a recogni- 
tion of Campbell-Ewald ability. 


It demonstrates that Campbell-Ewald ideals of 
service are not influenced by the extent of the 
advertising appropriation —that the same conscien- 
tious attention is paid to small accounts as to large. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 
H. T. EWALD, President 
DETROIT, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, CINCINNATI 
TORONTO, MONTREAL, PARIS 


Advertising Well Directed 


Link Belt Co . , Bipeen Tire & Rubber Co.... pee Bell Telephone Co. 

Auto Equipment Mig. C Motor Products Corp. . National Ass’n of 

Casualty Co’s.... National Ass’n of Real Estate Boards . : National University 
Inc.... Nation’s Business... New Departure Mfg. Co. . . Oakland Motor Car Co. 
tor Works... Paintex Products Corp. ... Premier Cushion Spring Co... . Quality 
velope Co. . Rex Manufacturing Co. . Savoy Hotel Co. . Sea Sled Corp. 
d Corp. . . Union Title & Guarantee Co. . Union Trust Co... . United 
Service, Inc. Webster Cigar Co. ... Weldon Manufacturing Co... . White Star 
ym Co. . ‘CLIENTS IN CANADA: —Belding Corticelli, Ltd. . Canadian 

| Electric Co., Ltd. Canadian Industrial Alcohol, Ltd. General Motors 

ida, Ltd.. ”. Life Underwriters a Rin al Orange Crush Bottling Co., 
. Westinghouse Union Battery Co. . . . Wolsey, Ltd. . Ontario Tractor Co. 
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San Francisco Newspapers 


DAILY (six-day) DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN 25 MA jo 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR YEAR 1926 


Local and National Combined 


Figures are “‘net’’: stated in agate lines 


The Call leads in Eleven classes 
Examiner . “Seven 


Chronicle » ” Five 
News om ” Two 
Bulletin ’ (none) 


Classes Call Bulletin News Examiner — Chronid 
Amusements 480,761 444,405 430,825 426,567 
Automobiles 536,864 368,806 459,758 399,854 
Banks and Finance.. 254,810 280,538 131,187 521,953 
CafesandRestaurants 20,579 4,270 3,843 52,295 
Dentists 2,780 asian 38,059 5,005 
Department Stores. .2,597,049 1,369,282 1,592,760 247,209 
Druggists and Propri- 

etaries 229,600 106,764 166,446 139,080 
Food Products 957,279 349,216 662,097 732,106 
Furniture and Home 

Furnishings 681,267 338,632 550,910 361,139 
Hardware, Building 

Materials 35,169 8,446 41,815 39,500 


Hotels—Resorts ... 40,904 25,831 15,249 102,123 
Household Supplies... 72,435 47,157 46,144 55,077 
Jewelers—Opticians. 99,570 13,104 244,698 32,476 

389,690 244,189 238,815 242,453 
Men's Wear ....... 403,125 152,75¥% 296,537 580,244 


Miscellaneous—small 
classes and special 


editions 403,002 230,808 338,675 671,116 
Musical Instruments. 201,262 51,094 109,732 212,492 
Office Equipment... 8,450 5,146 13,420 30,673 

64,161 13,647 61,396 152,696 

Real Estate 74,106 60,101 36,278 202,872 
Schools—Colleges. . . 64,722 33,258 33,839 45,231 
226,967 88,408 103,059 75,712 

Tobacco 136,432 105,381 107,501 201,548 
Transportation .... 208,038 246,861 135,587 473,166 
Women’s Wear ... .1,104,241 477,213 559,439 200,776 


Advertising In The Call Pays The Advertiser 








Vhat Does the Architect Want to 
Know about Your Product? 


n Answe 


to This Question Based on Interviews with Architects in 


Five Cities 


By Bruce W. Brown 


Secretary, 


ult to determine the 
advertising upon the 
[he average architect 
» literature without re- 
than he can well accom- 
is files, and he realizes 
rites to manufacturers 
to advertisements he 
with a_ fresh 
h will prove a further 
his already over-stocked 
tes. 
Therefor e, it becomes necessary 
or the manufacturer first to learn 
rough direct contact with the 
chitect either by his own sales 
rganization or his advertising 
gency, what the architect really 
ants to know about his product, 
d then to supply the desired in- 
mation 
A few 


westing it 
yodate in | 
hat if he 


respons‘ 
be deluged 
upply whi 


3 weeks ago we made a 
a number of architects’ 


> closer to the architect 

able to talk more in- 

gently to him through the ad- 

rtising pages of the professional 

blications 

We approached the architects 

ilization that they count 

tes in terms of dollars 

asking them to talk to 

actually encroaching 
ome-producing time. 

nd that what the archi- 

| to know about a prod- 

summed up about as 


the particular advan- 
(1) In durability ; 
tection; (3) in con- 


its cost compare with 
s intended to displace? 
the stock sizes? 


th permission from “The 
published by The 
er Company. 


The Procter & Collier Company 


What local facilities has the 
manufacturer for supplying or in- 
stalling it, or both? 

Architects are fully cognizant of 
the influence they have with their 
clients, but at the same time they 
recognize that advertising is chang- 
ing the public consciousness along 
many lines and that products which 
a few years ago would not have 
been accepted are now demanded 
by owners. 

Most architects appreciate the 
fact that it is easier to get a client 
to approve specifications containing 
nationally advertised products. 
They feel that there is less chance 
for argument or dissatisfaction. 
On the other hand, an architect 
can switch a client from a product 
for which an acceptance has been 
built up, by telling him of unfav- 
orable experiences that he has had 
with it. 

Other things being equal, how- 
ever, the architect more readily 
specifies the nationally advertised 
product because he knows that the 
chances of his client accepting his 
recommendation without question 
are better than if he specifies a 
non-advertised product. Seldom 
does the architect try to force a 
product on the client. When he 
does so, he usually has very good 
reasons for his action. 

In designing architectural liter- 
ature it is important for the manu- 
facturer to appreciate the fact that 
the architect does not want a pic- 
ture book. One architect said to 
the writer, “I wish you could see 
an average morning’s mail that 
comes to my office. I try to see 
everything that comes in but most 
of the advertising is cast aside 
after a first glance. What I retain 
must conform to these require- 
ments: First, it must contain data 
that will actually assist me in 
forming a conclusion as to the 
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value of the product. Second, the 
data must be arranged in con- 
venient form, so that I do not have 
to dig through a lot of extraneous 
matter to get what I want. Third, 
there must not be a lot of beautiful 
pictures, perhaps in color, which 
take up room in my files, but tell 
me nothing of an essential char- 
acter about the product. Fourth, 
the literature must conform in size 
to the filing space available.” 

In the matter of size, one archi- 
tect explained that some pieces not 
conforming to the A. I. A. stand- 
ard dimensions were retained be- 
cause they contained information 
of definite value but that they 
would be more readily filed if the 
manufacturers had taken care to 
make the size right. 

This same architect pointed to 
a large flat drawer, and said, “You 
will see that I cannot take care of 
much literature in that space and 
it is somewhat difficult to find 
what I want when material is filed 
in this manner. I simply keep 
such pieces because I feel that I 
may have use for them later.” 

This survey, like previous ones 
we have made, goes to show that 
the architect is a progressive in- 
dividual and that he is as anxious 
to use a manufacturer’s product 
if that product best fits his re- 
quirements for the job, as that 
manufacturer is to have him do 
so. The architect knows that his 
reputation in no small degree de- 
pends on the kind of materials he 
specifies. 

The logical conclusion is that 
there is always a proper way to 
create acceptance for a worthy 
product among architects and the 
manufacturer who chooses that 
way is sure to meet with success. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Pennsylvania Electric Railway 

The Shankweiler Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Allentown, Pa., has been ap 
pointed to direct the advertising account 
of the Liberty Bell Route, an electric 
line running between Philadelphia and 


Allentown. Newspapers in the cities 
and towns along the lines are being 
used’ twice a week. 

The copy stresses, both in il'ustration 
and _ text, the fact that there are 
“3 Crack Trains” running between the 
two terminals. Each train has been 
given a name, 
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Nash Motors, Together with 
Dealers, Plan Larger Budget 


A budget of $5,000,000 for acdvertis. 
tising during the year 1927 is included 
in the plans of The Nash Motors Com 
pany, Kenosha, Wis., and its 3,009 
dealers and distributors throug it ‘the 
nation, is announced by Ellis J. Travers 
advertising manager. The bude t rep 
resents an increase of nearly $1 10,000 
over the company’s advertising record 
for 1926. . 

Of this total the company proposes 
to spend $3,120,000. The t aining 
$1,880,000 will be figured in the budgets 
of its local representatives. 

No information was given at the office 
of the company concerning the tediums 
to be used in the campaign, nor exactly 
how this money would be spent, but 
the officials _expressed — themselv« as 
unanimously in favor of a big increase 
in the advertising budget in the light 
of the success attributed to the 1926 
campaign. 

Mr. Travers points to the sivnificant 
fact that during 1926 the company in 
creased its advertising in newspapers 
magazines and outdoor bulletins ap 
proximately 45 per cent over that of 
the year 1925, and the increase in busi 
ness reported during 1926 was 48 per 
cent greater than that of the previous 
year. 

The same holds true for the 
tising figures of 1925 compar 
those of 1924. The increase in 
tising in the former year ove 
the latter year was approximate! 
000 or 22 per cent, and the increas 
business was slightly more than 
percentage for the year 1925 
_ A tabulation of the factory advertis 
ing budget for the past ten years re 
veals the following figures: 

175,000 
210,000 
290,00 


These figures are exclusive 
money spent by the distributors 
dealers as their share of the advertising 
budgets of the years named. Thi 
alone is equivalent to 40 per cen 
tional. 


A. G. Morse Dead 


Andrew Gray Morse, president and 
treasurer of the A. G. Morse Cand) 
Company, Chicago candy manuf - er 
died on February 16. He directed the 
advertising activities of the company 
which he founded in 1893. 


Joins R. B. Newell Agency 


H. A. Davis, for four years with the 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne Commpeny Chi 
cago, has joined the R. B. Newe!! Con 
pany, advertising agency, of that city 
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Announcing New Rates for 


COLOR PAGES 
The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
GOLDEN BOOK SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 


—-—_— = 
Commencing with the May Issues the 
Reduced Rates will be as Follows: 
Page in Four Colors $4,500.00 (Formerly $5,000.00) 
Page in (any) Two Colors 3,600.00 (Formerly 4,000.00) 
page 


For mechanical and practical reasons, and also because 
of closer co-operation with the Magazines, these low 
rates are now possible. 


This Bigger Value at Lower Cost is offered, although 
the circulation of each of The Quality Group Magazines, 
during the past year, has steadily, surely and sanely 
increased. 


Ruggles & Brainard inc. 
Color Pages 
The Quality Group 


200-5TH Avenue, New York 
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Postal tific and agricultural publicatio 
; . not conducted for profit, was 9 
Rate Bill Still Has a posed by Senators Moses a 
Chance McKellar, but was passed with 
a record vote. 
Washington Bureau The Senate bill with its amen 
of Printers’ Ink ments is now before the Hou 
AST Saturday, Senator Moses The last report Saturday aft 
expressed the opinion to a noon was that it was on { 
representative of Printers’ INK  Speaker’s desk, which means th 
that the Postal Rate Bill had bet- it may receive immediate aitentiy 
ter than an even chance of be- be referred again to the Spec 
coming a law during the present Joint Sub-Committee, or referr 
session of Congress. This in- to the entire Committee of 4 
dicates that if the bill is referred House on Post Office and P, 
again to the Special Joint Sub- Roads. 

Committee, of which Senator If the bill receives immediaj 
Moses is chairman, it may be consideration, there is a  sligi 
promptly reported and acted upon. chance of its being passed by +i 
The Senate passed the bill dur- House by the time this report 
ing a special session on the night published. In that case, all that 
of February 14, without a record will require is the Presiden 
vote. As reported by the Senate signature to put its provisions int 
Committee, the bill incorporated effect. If it is referred to co 
the five bills covering postal rate ference—the Special Joint Sy 
changes that had been originally Committee—it is likely that it wi 
passed by the House. These five be reported to both Houses ; 
bills had the approval of the _ practically its present form, a 
Special Joint Sub-Committee and it is supposed that it will th 
the Post Office Department, but have something better than an e 
they were amended by the bill re- chance of passage. But if it j 
ported out by the Senate Com- referred to the Committee of ti 
mittee to provide for a reduction House on Post Office and P, 
on second-class matter to the 1920 Roads, several authorities 
rates, a modified basis for third- agreed that there will be no chan 
class, and the elimination of the whatever for the bill during thi 

service charge on fourth-class mat- session of Congress. 


ter. 
As the bill now stands, it pro- Campaign for Industrial Hed 


vides for business reply cards at a ‘ ‘ 
rate of 2 cents per card to be af — a Planned 

i iv ¢ me istri am Co 
paid on delivery, the repeal of the m... a 5 ag 4. | 
service charge of 2 cents per ing’a new advertising campaign { 
item on parcel post, a rate of 1 1927 in business papers on its industri 
cent for each two ounces of third- heating devices. | Weinstock, Landste 
class matter, a graduated scale of py ay Ny. Te agen 
charges for —— ge > 
cent rate on postal cards, and the . ‘ 
following provisions inserted as G. R. Arnold Joins Winsten 
amendments : Sullivan Agency 

The general amendment restor- George R. Arnold, who has been wi 
ing the 1920 rates on second-class Wortman, Brown & Company, Uti 
was passed by the Senate, although REA Sk —_ iva 
there was considerable discussion advertising agency, as copy chief. 4 
regarding the present deficit in the was at one time with The H. 
handling of this class of-mail and McCann Company, New York. 
the proposition that the reduction 
brought about by the amendment Western Agency Opens Por 
would add to the deficit. land Office 

The introduction of an amend- She Westiek Adee, ‘lon. Sell 
ment to restore the old rate of 11% advertising, has opened an office at Po 
cent per pound on religious, scien- land, Oreg. M. Williams is in charg 
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CAN YOU MAKE A MAN 
READ AN AD? 


Not any more than you can make the 
public listen to a radio program. 


Advertisements are read largely in pro- 
portion to the information they contain 
and how interestingly the story is told. 


Display is, of course, important. But 
over-display is almost as costly as under- 
display. “Box car” letters can never force 
the public to read your story. 


Some advertisers say that they have 
no actual story to tell; that pure displayis, 
therefore, all they can use. In some cases 
this may be true, but as a rule it is not. 


There is romance of some sort in every 
successful business. The story may be 


difficult to find, but somebody can do it. 


Advertisers who depend purely upon 
display are at a serious disadvantage 
They are matching dollars against rivals, 
some of whom are making more effec- 
tive use of advertising. 


Over-displayed advertising, as a rule, 
is not very profitable. 





HENRI, HURST & MCDONALD «- Advertising 
58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 
374 DELAWARE AVENUE - BUFFALO 
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Announcing the 


Outdoor 
America 


1927 NATIONAL 
SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


April 7, 8 and 9, 1927—Hotel Sherman—Chicago 
Held in connection with the 


FIFTH NATIONAL CONVENTION —IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 





FREE EXHIBITION BOOTHS 
FOR ADVERTISERS 








Reserve Space Now 
Before It’s Too Late 


EVENTY-NINE United State 

and Canadian advertisers exhib 
ited at the 1926 Outdoor Americ 
National Sportsmen’s Show. Near 
all of them—plus many others—havg 
made their arrangements for th 
1927 show. Up-to-date, 86 of the I! 
Free Exhibit Booths have been re 
served. A list of exhibtors is printe 
on the opposite page. 

You can still reserve space for the 19 
show. Twenty-five choice booths at th 
present writing are yet unassigned. The 
are offered free of charge to adverti 
in Outdoor America. Write today for 
plete details. : 

Twenty thousand sportsmen from @ 
parts of the United States atten 
1926 show—more will attend the 19 
show. Last year a bait manufacture 
1200 baits at $2.00 each during th 


Outdoo 


Owned and Published by! 
160,000 A. B. C. 
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n each purchaser secured the name spread unpaid publicity in newspapers, 
lealer. Other exhibitors reported magazines, and by radio. It will receive 
xperiences. additional publicity, however, through a 
is people will attend the show as paid advertising campaign in newspapers 
of the League. Thousands of and the trade magazines of sporting goods 
representing the League’s 3000 and hardware dealers and jobbers. 
upters are coming. Dealers and Write today for further details of Out- 
from all over will be there. Last door America’s National Sportsmen’s 
shoe manufacturer reported that Show and how to qualify for a free booth, 
t from dealer business he booked No obligations, of course. Please address 


he sho y oO tk total t 
ne chew wawns.cover Se Gilet see M. A. BERGFELD, Advertising Director 


26 advertising campaign in Out- \ i 
nerica several times over. 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


how because of its connection with A. J. STOCKER, Eastern Manager 
ik Walton League will receive wide 342 Madison Avenue, New Yor! 


PARTIAL LIST OF EXHIBITORS 
At the 1927 National Sportsmen’s Show 


Already 86 manufacturers have Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. Chappel Bros., Inc. (Dog Food) 
reserved space for Outdoor Bailer, W. ©. Chicago and North Western 
America’s 1927 National Sports- Baylis Rod Company, The Railway Company 
men’s Show. Their names fol- Cost St . = o Giger o. Inc., H. Clay (Dog 
Will you be one of them? Mterprise Manufacturing 0., emedies 
un. emmaaeten AND The (“The Pfiuegers’’) Pillsbury Four Mills Co. (Food 
ARMS. -CSSORIES Eppinger, Lou J. Products) 
4 , : Mrz, Gephart Mfg. Co. ThoroBread Co. (Dog Food) 
Patent Fire Arms Inc. Granger Co., Goodwin Von Lengerke & Antoine 
t de Nemours Co., Inc., Green-Case, Inc. (Sporting Goods) 
. 4 u Heddon’s Sons, James Washington Coffee Refining Com- 
Company, A. 7 Horton Manufacturing Company, pany, G. (Food Products) 
Powder Company Jamison Co., The W. J. Wilson-Western Sporting Goods 
Arms Co., Inc Kennedy Manufacturing Co. Co. (Sporting Goods) 
. Mansfield & Co., G. H 
& Cycle — Meisselbach Mfg. Co., A. F. OUTBOARD MOTORS AND 
i Mills & Son, William ENGINES . 
fever Arms Co. : Montague City Rod Co. Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Company Qyting Mfg. Co. Elto Outboard Motor Company 
Marlin Firearms Co., The Progressive Tool & Mfg. Co. Evinrude Motor Co 
Peters Cartridge Co., The Shakespeare Company Johnson Motor Co. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. South Bend Bait Company Lockwood Motor Co. 
Savage _—s ye Weber Lifelike Fly Co., The WEARING APPAREL 
ned ge nlly  AR ee MISCELLANEOUS Bass & Co., G. H. 
: vad — $-~ Barbasol Co., The (Shaving Converse Rubber Shoe Company 
crckeaer” teamnaiiane pol Cream) Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. 
Vinchester Repeating Arms Battle Creek Dog Food Co. Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co. 
sere TRAILERS : (Dog Food) Signal Shirt Company 
»Kamp Trailer Co. Brown & Bigelow (Calendars) United States Rubber Company 
soars AND CANOES 
Folding Boat Company, — —-— -- -  _ 
hy Boat Mfg. Co. 
mu mpson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. What Outdoor America 
CAMPING (Tents, Stoves, 
Furniture, ete.) offers you— 
ward-Anderson-Southard Co. + n A . . 
¢ Gas Machine Co., Inc. . The biggest A.B.C. circulation in the Out- 
rent & Awning Co., The door magazine field. : 
oe ra eS oo Ww R . The lowest advertising rate per page per 
Case ‘ pros ie Siete Com- thousand A.B.C. circulation. x 4 
The 3. As readers of OUTDOOR AMERICA, the 
Light Company attention of 160,000 of the most influential 
,jife. Co., The sportsmen, citizens and dealers in their com- 
ledal Camp Furniture munities—the members of the Izaak Walton 
Mfg Co. League. 
» Corporation 25,000 or 30,000 sportsmen and dealers 
itan Camp Goods Co. brought into actual personal contact with 
oe peer de me. your product through 
aaiinn Canam . your free exhibition at 
Mfg. Co the National _Sports- 
Sunshade Co., The men’s Show. This in 
States Tent & Awning addition to the returns 
_ pti Ce secured through your 
ods Mfg. Company, Ltd. advertising in Out- 
FISHING TACKLE & RODS door America. 
Fork & Hoe Company 
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TIMKEN AXLES 


INCE 1909 The Timken-Detroit 

Axle Co. has been building good 

axles for automobiles, motor coaches, 
and motor trucks. 


Since 1909 “Timken Axles” has 
been a satisfying answer to all ques- 
tions about axle equipment. 


It is a source of real pride to us 
that so distinguished a concern 
entrusted us with the care of 
their advertising problems. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Sludy and 
execution of good advertising 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Chicago Philadélphia 
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On the Trail of the Consumers’ 
Follow-Up 


How Six Manufacturers Treat the Inquiries They Receive from Their 
National Advertising 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


N reading the advertisements in 
one of her favorite periodicals 
of those hot summer days, a 
woman’s attention is centered on 
an attractive page given over to 
Sellers’ Kitchen Cabinets. 

What a lot of kitchen drudgery 
would be saved if she had one of 
these modern and _ convenient 
household devices installed in her 
own kitchen. Her thoughts run 
on and on until she clips the page 
from the magazine and _ shortly 
writes a letter to the manufac- 
turer, asking certain details as to 
size and inquiring about prices. 

The Sellers company has a vig- 
orous follow-up, which is put intc 
action at this juncture. 

\s soon as an inquiry is re- 
ceived by the company a twenty- 
four-page. book, eight by ten 
inches in size and bound in blue 
and white board covers with strik- 
ing black and white cover ‘design 
is mailed to the inquiring pros- 
pect. The book illustrates and 
describes the entire line, many of 
the illustrations being in color 
plates showing model kitchens. 

Note these paragraphs taken 
from the last page of the book: 


ol 


lo make the Sellers line easily and 
quickly available to all who may be in- 
sted, we have arranged for represen- 
n through thousands of retail mer- 
ts all over America, usually the 
merchant in the community. | 
yu may place utmost confidence in a 
ers dealer. 
You will find him not only reliable, 
urteous and considerate, but also keen 
supply information and to demon- 
Sellers cabinets without placing 
under the least obligation. The 
siler has our complete co-operation in 
ling back of every product bearing 
name, 
You will find the Sellers dealer glad 
rrange terms that will suit your con- 
ence. 
lay we suggest that you visit the 
est dealer today and permit him to 
nstrate the Sellers cabinet? 
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dealers have exclusive agencies, so 
the company is always able to 
avoid confliction in referring pros- 
pects to dealers. 

And the company doesn’t stop 
with this, either. 

There are three more steps in 
its follow-up for the retail dealer. 

First, with the book is mailed a 
letter, thanking the prospect for 
the inquiry, giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the line and concluding 
with the suggestion to call on the 
local dealer whose name and ad- 
dress are indicated on an enclosed 
card. 

This card is a formal invitation, 
filled in in longhand for the formal 
effect, as follows: 


To (dealer) 

Presenting (prospect) who wishes to 
have a Sellers Kitchen Cabinet demon 
strated. Any courtesies extended to her 
will be appreciated by 

G. I, Sellers and Sons Company, 
Elwood, Indiana. 


And, coincident with this mail- 
ing, the dealer receives under first- 
class mail this card: 


Sellers Kitchen Cabinets 

The person named below has shown 

definite interest in Sellers Kitchen 

Cabinets by asking for the catalog. 

We’ve mailed full information and 

suggest that you follow through by 

getting in touch with prospect at once. 
(name of prospect) 


The back of this filing card is 
drawn off in proper blank form 
for making a record of this pros- 
pect and placing it in the store 
file. 

From a retailer’s viewpoint, this 
Sellers’ follow-up is both ‘interest- 
ing and complete and merits the 
full co-operation of every retailer 
addressed. 

The Beckwith Company manu- 


factures stoves, ranges, heaters 
and furnaces and does regular 
national advertising. When this 
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company receives inquiries direct 
from consumers, it advises dealers 
by letter, usually sending to the 
dealer a copy of the letter to the 
consumer prospect who has indi- 
cated an interest in one of its 
products. 

And for the dealer’s convenience 
in keeping a record of prospects 
to be placed on the company’s fol- 
low-up list for receiving company 
literature and letters, Beckwith 
has arranged a Prospect Book 
which contains prospect slips in 
duplicate, the dealer detaining one 
blank in his book and mailing the 
other to the company. 

Then, in order to cheer the 
dealer on his way and make him 
feel assured that the company is 
right behind him, boosting the 
product with the dealer’s prospect, 
the manufacturer mails a card to 
the dealer as soon as names of 
prospects are received from him. 

Picture this card as follows: 


Date received Date sent 
NOT TOMORROW, but TODAY 


The prospects you just mailed us 
will be forwarded the first of a series 
of follow-up literature designed to 


arouse favorable attention, develop inter- 
est, impel investigation and stimulate 
desire and favorable action. In other 
words, the entire series has been built 
around the conception of bringing the 
prospect to the point of favorable de- 
cision and thereby conserving your time 
and that of your sales organization. Be 
assured that no prospects whose names 
are mailed to Dowagiac will die of old 
age. In service, 
The Beckwith Company, 
Sales Department. 


There is still another form used 
by the company which is sent to 
its traveling representatives, tell- 
ing them of consumer inquiries 
and indicating the dealer to whom 
the consumer has been referred. 
This slip applies especially to in- 
quiries received from farm-paper 
advertising. This is in addition to 


the foregoing direct connection 
with the dealer. . 
If, perchance, a woman is 


prompted by a Sherwin-Williams 
paint advertisement to send an in- 
quiry to the company by letter, 
here is exactly what occurs. 

A comprehensive booklet is 
mailed to her by the company, ac- 
companying which mailing is a 
slip enclosure. One side reads: 
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Here is the brochure for which you 
sent—it is a pleasure to supply it. You 
will find some beautiful decorative ideas 
suggested herein which are actually love. 
lier than any printed reproduction could 
indicate. Sherwin-Williams invite vou 
to read the brochure through—it is full 
of practical information. aterials for 
carrying out any color suggestions rec- 
ommended can be secured from the Sher- 
win-Williams Paint Headquarters mer. 
chant nearest you, whose name appears 
on the reverse side of this card. 

Will you not kindly write us stating 
whether these suggestions have proved 
of value and also what painting or deco- 
rating you have done as a result? Only 
by this means can we know whether 
our effort to help has been successful, 
The Sherwin-Williams Decorative 

Studios. 


On the reverse side the recipient 
reads: 

“Paint Headquarters In Your 
Locality is......” 

And in the same mail the local 
Sherwin-Williams dealer is sent 
a double postcard, informing him 
that Mrs. So-and-So is interested 
in painting and has been referred 
to his store. To complete this 
tie-up, the dealer tears off the re- 
turn card, signs it and mails it to 
the prospect, again impressing her 
with the locality of Paint Head- 
quarters and further soliciting her 
business. 

Here is the copy used on these 
attached postcards for the dealer: 


Add this Name to Your List of Cus 
tomers. 

The person whose name appears upon 
this postal has written us in reply to 
our magazine anaes and has been 
advised that you are the local S-W Paint 
Headquarters. We suggest that you fol- 
low up this inquiry either by telephone 
or personal call—but, at any rate, be 
sure to tear off the attached postal and 
mail it, as the sender is evidently in the 
market for paint or varnish. 


The card for the prospect reads: 


We have learned from the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. that you have recently 
answered one of their advertisements. 
We want you to know that we are the 
Paint Headquarters here, and that we 
will be glad to do all we can for you. 
May we help you with the selection of 
shades or colors? May we give you a 
definite idea of the cost of the work 
you are planning? May we make sug- 
estions from the Household Painting 
uide for the right finish for each sur- 
face? 

Please call on us and let us help you. 
We can secure for you the free service 
of the Sherwin-Williams Decorative 
Studios if you wish expert decorative 
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advice—including special plans in actual 
colors for any room in your home. 
You will get courteous attention at our 
store, and your visit or telephone call 
will not oblige you in any way. 
‘ Yours very truly, 
Paint Headquarters. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany is another large paint con- 
cern which realizes that unless 
inquiries are promptly and prop- 
erly handled the money invested 
in advertising will not be so pro- 
ductive as it should be. 

The first step in its prospect 
follow-up program is a memo slip: 


Magazine Inquiry 
book, “What to Do and How 
to Do It—A Guide to Better Homes,” 
has been sent in reply together with 
form letter AA. 

The original inquiry is attached. 

Please advise inquirer on the at- 
tached stamped card of the most con- 
venient dealer from whom he can pro- 
cure Pittsburgh Proof Products, and 
mail this dealer the attached letter and 
card. 

Original inquiry should be sent to 
territorial salesman to see that the 
dealer does the proper follow-up work. 


Our 


Next, a letter goes out to the 
dealer with an enclosure of the 
card to mail the prospect, all 
stamped : 


——has asked about our book, “What 
to Do and How to Do It—A Guide to 
Better Homes,” which has been sent 
and your name supplied as our dis- 
tributor for Pittsburgh Proof Products. 

You will find it profitable to follow 
up this inquiry. As a first step to 
securing this business, sign and mail the 
attached card. It is an invitation to 
your prospective customer to call at 
your store. Letters, telephone or per- 
sonal calls will also help. Further let- 
ters will be sent to this prospect from 
Milwaukee. Let us work together to 
develop this sign of interest into an 
order. 

Yours truly, 
(Signature). 
Sales Promotion Department. 
And the prospect’s postcard 


(sent by the company) : 


We are glad to hear from our Adver- 
tising Department of your interest in 
Pittsburgh Proof Products. 

You may conveniently secure any. of 
these Paint or Varnish Products from 
our dealer, " 

You will find this agent always will- 
ing to be of service to you; do not 
hesitate to call. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


The final card in the tie-up as 
sent to the dealer by the company 
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and mailed by him locally, to the 
prospect, reads thus: 


the book, “What to 


Have you read 
A Guide to 


Do and How to Do It 
Better Homes”? 

Possibly we can assist you with sug 
gestions-as to a practical application 
of the principles outlined in the hook 
We handle Pittsburgh Proof Products 
in this vicinity and would appreciate a 
call from you. Our stock of Pittsburgh 
Proof Products is complete, which 
places us in a _ position to supply 
promptly your paint and varnish needs 
No obligation on your part; this card 
indicates but a sincere desire on our 
part to be of service to you. 

(Dealer Signature) 


Appraising this follow-up plan 
from the viewpoint of a retailer, 
surely no stone has been left un- 
turned to give the local dealer full 
co-operation and assistance and this 
is exactly the kind of help every 
dealer wants. 

It’s a long jump from paint and 
varnish products to canoes but the 
Old Town Canoe seems to come 


up for next consideration. 
The increasing popularity of out- 


ings, camping and general outdoor 
life has brought about a widening 
interest in canoes. When an in- 
quiry comes to the company as a 
result of its consumer advertising, 
the nearest dealer to this. prospect 
is notified by means of a specially 
printed Government postcard. The 
message is short and to the point 
The dealer reads: 


The following has been sent our 
catalog and will get advice from us 
that you are our agents: 

(Name of prospect) 

Orders please! 

(Company Signature.) 


The company finds that these 
cards meet the purpose of follow- 
ing-up the prospect very satisifac- 
torily and its dealers are always 
on the watch for them as provid- 
ing a means of getting in touch 
with prospective customers, not 
only for canoes, but for sporting 
goods in general. Almost anyone 
who is interested in buying a boat 
or canoe is a goed ‘prospect for 
any sporting goods or hardware 
store and thus this prospect infor- 
mation is genuinely useful. 

The Louden Machinery Con- 
pany manufactures a complete 
line of farm barn equipment. The 
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HAT the well or- 
ganized advertising 
agency is in advising and 
serving space users, Electro- 
graph is in Direct Mail 
counsel and distribution. 





Electrograph specializes in 
Dealer-to-Consumer Direct 
Mail. It plans, creates and 
administers every detail of 
your campaign, from the 
preliminary market analysis 
to the final mailing piece. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 





Created DIRECT=MAIL (ix led 
Individualized 
Distributed 


In Illinois Electrograph Advertising Service, Inc., Chicago 
is licensed to operate under E ectrograph ‘patents. 
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dealer who ‘fails to act on its 
prospect follow-ups cannot be very 
progressive, 

[he company’s district salesmen 
keep their eyes and ears open and 
make their reports to the com- 
pany. The information thus gath- 
ered is placed on specially pre- 
pared blanks, carbons of which 
are mailed to the local dealer. 
They are called prospect slips. 

Here is a recent one received 
from the company. 


Name of Salesman 

County 

Street 

Name of Prospect 

Interested in 

rinted Matter Sent 

Prices Quoted 

Equipment Sold 

\mount $ 

Suggestions: 
specimen): 

On the way to ——, saw a barn un- 
der construction and drove down to see 
(name of prospect). He already has 
purchased (competitive make) hay tools 
and cupolas. He was too busy to talk 
stalls today. Send him a _ General 
Catalog and I will see him again in 
the near future. 

Refer to (local dealer) 


(Here is an _ actual 


Attached to one of these blanks 
which will carry to the dealer the 
information indicated on the form, 
in most cases is a carbon of a 
letter written by the company to 
the prospect, showing the dealer 
what the prospect has already been 
told about the equipment under 
consideration. 

Now then, if a dealer is neglect- 
ful of his duty and fails to camp 
on the trail of the prospect and 
follow-up the possible sale, here 
is what he will receive from the 

npany before long: 


Name of dealer) 

Gentlemen: 

You have a prospect slip on the 
» (name of prospect appears at top 
eet) which we have carried in our 
for some time. Letters and litera- 


ture have been sent at various intervals 
b o date we have received no reply. 
Therefore, please tell us what you know 
about this prospect. A reply on the 
marcin of this letter will be expected 
within the next fifteen days. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signature). 


\s a reaction to manufacturer 
follow-up systems such as these, 
any average retailer who is alive 
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and doing will promptly set his 
own wheels in motion to the end 
of bringing about the desired con- 
clusion to national advertising—a 
retail sale to the consumer. 


P. Wall Manufacturing Com- 
pany Appoints Sales Manager 


W. S. Leech, for the last five years 
in charge of the Robert Rawsthorne 
Company, Pittsburgh, advertising agency, 
has heen appointed sales manager of 
the P. Wall Manufacturing Supply 
Company, manufacturer of ice cans 
blow torches and steel specialties, of 
that city. He was at one time adver 
tising manager of the A. M. Byers 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


R. D. Smith to Head Mortar 
Sales Company 


Ray D. Smith has resiened as 
Western manager of the Gehring Pub 
lishing Company, New York, effective 
March 1, to become president of The 
Mortar Sales Company, which will mar 
ket the product of the Louisville Ce 
ment Company in the Cleveland dis 
trict. 


McAdam-Knapp Agency to 
Direct Stucco Campaign 


The Rochond Company, Van Wert, 
Ohio, manufacturer of stucco, has ap 
pointed the McAdam-Knanp Advertising 
Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va.. adver 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account for 1927. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used 


Certain-teed Income Shows 
Gain 


The Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion. New York, Certain-teed roofing 
products, reports for the year ended 
December 31. 1926, a net profit of 
$2,334,828, after charges and Federal 
taxes, against $2,100,998 for 1925, and 
$1,292,459 in 1924. 


Spring Campaign for European 
Tours 


The Franco-Belgique Tours Company, 
Ltd., is conducting a spring advertising 
campaign in New York and Chicago 
newspapers and class magazines. The 
Platt-Forbes Service, Inc.. New York 
advertising agency, is directing this 
campaign. 


Atlas-Robinson Elects 
A. L. Lauer 


Albert L. Lauer has been elected 
vice-president of the Atlas-Robinson 
Companv, merchandising and advertis- 
ing service, Chicago. He is now a stock- 
holder in that organization. 





Mid-Sea Merchandising Slants 


Some Ideas That Were Born on Board Ship 
By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, 

S.S. Duilio Bound for Naples, Italy 

BEGIN to look with horror on 

the old-timers who boast of 
having “never taken a vacation in 
their life.” Not that I blame them 
for liking their job so much they 
hate to leave it, but an executive 
who never goes away is not doing 
the fair thing by his business. 
Most of us in America keep our 
noses too close to the grindstone 
of routine and lose the broader 
vision of the bigger picture. <A 
man can’t sit at his desk year 
after year, hard at it, without go- 
ing stale. 

One of the most successful busi- 
ness men I know insists that his 
partners take at least a month or 
more vacation every year. He, 


himself, always takes a long rail 
or boat trip and he tells me his 


firm makes more money on his 
vacations than on his work days 
the rest of the year, for the sim- 
ple reason that it’s the only chance 
he gets to sit back and think. 
Some of his best ideas come while 
sitting in a Pullman car. He 
writes these down in his notebook 
to be acted upon on his return to 
the office. Problems that have 
baffled him for the year past pop 
up into his mind with possible 
solution. He plans new expan- 
sions, sales and advertising cam- 
paigns; in short he does most of 
his constructive planning and 
thinking then. 
It is a good idea. During the 
rush and push of work at the of- 
fice, there’s no time to devote to 
constructive planning. It’s a bad 
idea to try to do this at night be- 
cause then you never get to sleep 
and lose time and efficiency the 
next day. Firms whose chiefs do 
not go on vacations are losing 
invaluable and inestimable profits 
—the ideas, thoughts, and brains 
of men whom they are paying to 
think, but who are so loaded down 
with current routine work that 
they have no chance to do so. 


Comfort 


Coal-Lumber Co. 


One business man told me 
cently that he never misses a 
business convention in his line and 
has seldom attended one where 
his firm hasn’t made a profit of 
$1,000 to $5,000 either from ideas 
he actually gets there or ideas of 
his own which come to him on 
the way to or from conventions. 
He thinks best on a fast moving 
railway train, looking out the 
window. 

Aside from the physical rest, 
there are the valuable contacts 
which one makes with other busi- 
ness men during vacation trips. A 
friend of mine has a favorite say- 
ing: “You can always make a dol- 
lar out of anybody in your line 
of business.” I’d like to amend 
that to read “out of anybody in 
any line of business.” I hadn't 
been on board twenty-four hours 
when I met a man who told me 
enough about a company in which 
we are fairly heavily interested to 
pay for my entire trip. You 
never can tell who is going to 
give you a valuable merchandising 
or advertising idea. 

* . 


We don’t tend 
our business with deadwood 
friends, family and relations so 
much as they do abroad. No mat- 
ter what we may think of the 
idea, it is inspiring to realize that 
we are gradually working to a 
point where ability is thicker than 
blood. I know many executives 
who refuse to burden their enter- 
prises with family drones. 

A man at our table started to 
work as a youngster of sixteen 
and killed himself with work un- 
til he was forty-three, when he 
decided to retire. He called in 
the eleven executives who had 
carried the load of responsibility 
faithfully and loyally under his 
father’s and his own regime and 
sold out to them at a price very 
much lower than the book value 
of the stock, making them all 
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stan your Massachusetts 
} drive in New Bedford 


F you manufacture 

food products, auto- 
mobiles, tires, toilet 
articles, clothing or 
whatever prosperous 
New Englanders eat, 
wear and use—start a 
spring sales drive in 


New Bedford. 
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1 Boston iad 
2 Worcester 


3 Springfield | 
NEW 
BEDFORD : 
This 4thlargest market (( 
in Massachusetts has been i 
mapped and charted for 
your salesmen by the 
Standard Mercury. Maps 
and route lists, names of 
leading retailers and job- 
bers and all the trade data 
needed to quickly cover 


this market has been pre- 
pared for you in advance. 


And you’ II find the best 
sales clinching talk to 
New Bedford Merchants 
will be your advertising 
schedule in the Standard 
Mercury. You can buy 
the Standard Mercury 
circulation that covers 97 
out of every 100 homes 
in the city and surround- 
ing territory at a flat rate 
of only ten cents a line! 


We are ready to help 
you get started right in 
New Bedford. Write to- 
day, direct to us or to our 
representatives, the Chas. 
H. Eddy Co. in New 
York, Chicago or Boston. 


Artgravure 20 cents 


a line 


NEW BEDFORD 
market in Massachusetts 
Completely covered by the 


STANDARD MERCURY 
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“‘ Instruments of service” is under- 
stood to refer to analyses, plans 
written, counsel, exhibits, text, art 
work, plates, etc. which the Agency 
shall have created or assisted in crea- 
ting, or of which it shall have ned 
vised the making, 


Who Owns the 
‘*TInstruments 
of Service?’”’ 


PITE of heart-burnings and 
sometimes legal costliness, 
study of sixty-odd agency con- 
tracts fails to show any clean- 
cut policy on this moot point. 
Few advertising men would 
dare answer the question 
point-blank. 
Why, then, does Ellis 
“*Check-List Contracts” un- 


hesitatingly award the title to 


creative material to the Agency 
until the termination of its con- 
tract and final settlement with 
the client? 


Dope Sheet No. 22—from the Ellis 
Book—looks at this problem 

from a new angle. Whether you 
agree with the author or not, current 
practice is sufficiently unsettled and 
the question so vital that you cannot 
afford to miss his illuminating dis- 
cussion. You may have it by simply 
asking for it on your firm letterhead. 


Mr. Ellis has made a special study 
of this and similar problems of adver- 
tising relations and management. 
When you write today for Dope 
Sheet No. 22, ask us to explain some 
of the ways he can help you on a 
personal consulting basis. 

* From Lynn Ellis’ new book. 


“Check List Contracts for 


Advertising Service.’ Post- 


paid, $10.00. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 


Advertising Relations 
and Management 


One Madison Ave., New York 


Room 346—Desk A-20 
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equal partners. They are now 
comfortably independent for life. 
The tendency of most successful 
concerns seems to be in this di- 
rection of sharing profits with 
able lieutenants. Let the other 
fellow make some money for him- 
self and he’ll make lots more for 
you. Don’t sit tight on the lid 
and hog it all. Business is dis- 
covering that unselfishness is 
highly profitable. It fosters ambi- 
tion and recompenses loyalty and 
industry with its just duc. 


American pen oe could 
do nothing better, if their goods 
are being used by persons travel- 
ing, .than to interview every trav- 
eler at the dock on his return. 
They would learn a lot about im- 
provements that might well be 
made in their product. The su- 
preme test of a product is its use 
in traveling. If it can stand up 
under six weeks or a couple of 
months of hard traveling, it'll 
pass any requirement. 

In this connection, I think all 
companies makes a great mistake 
in not inviting new ideas or sug- 
gestions for improvements, etc., 
more than they do. At the pres- 
ent time I have ideas which the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corp., East- 
man Kodak Company, a_ meat 
company, a mechanical pencil com- 
pany, an amateur movie camera 
company, a playing card company, 
(and so the list goes) could 
all cash in on (at least they strike 
me as being usable ideas). In sev- 
eral instances I have approached 
different firms but without suc- 
cess. It seems to me that a large 
organization could almost afford to 
maintain an Idea Department. 

After all, some of the best ideas 
about a product come from the 
field of action—the dealer who 
sells to the consumer and the con- 
sumer who actually uses the mer- 
chandise. It’s the customer who 
is to be pleased and his observa- 
tions, opinions, and suggestions, 
not to speak of actual experiences 
with the product, ought to be in- 
valuable and seriously solicited. 

. 7 * 


One of the most revolutioniz- 
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How Much Do You Pay 
for Waste Circulation? 


Buying mass circulation for a product de- 
signed to reach the better class homes in 
Boston is expensive. It is not necessary. The 


Poston Evening Granscript 
reaches and influences Boston families who have 
the means to buy. The Transcript will give you a 
friendly introduction to the best Boston homes. 
Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 











Interested ! 


A serious wonder at what is hap- 
pening in life—that is a human 
trait in every prosperous com- 
munity. 

To anyone seeking a rich market 
for advertised goods, the Decatur 
trading territory affords not only 
buying power, but an alert mind. 
The REVIEW answers community 
interest by interpreting life as a 
whole for this rich agricultural and 
industrial part of Central Illinois. 
And by first of all establishing it- 
self as a good newspaper, it has be- 

© Anne Shrider, N. Y. come an_ excellent advertising 
medium. 


UR comers 
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‘You are advertising 


to me 


AM the average American woman. There are 
22,567,000 of me. And I buy over 85% of all adver- 
tised merchandise. 
My husband makes less than $50.00 per week. I have 
3 children. I cook 3 meals each day. Sometimes I do my 
own washing, too. 
I decide whether your advertising is good or bad; not 
your advertising agency, your dealers, your sales manager, 
or board of directors. 
So remember, if you are advertising to me, that I, the 
same as you, have problems of my own. And the only 
*‘ads’’ I take time to read, are those which show quite 
plainly that they are of definite, specific, immediate help 
to me in my job of life. 
And remember too, in the last analysis it is my interest 
that makes or unmakes manufacturers. 


BLACKETT and SAMPLE mc 


Advertising 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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ing inventions of business is the 
trade-mark. Witness, a basket of 
fruit given to me in New York. 
In mid-ocean I ate an apple. It 
good—it was gone—it was 
forgotten. I ate an orange. In 
peeling it, I noticed a neat “Sun- 
kist” printed on it. It was an 
excellent, juicy orange, eaten at 
a time when all other foods had 
little or no appeal. I was there- 
fore doubly grateful and feel as 
though I shall always lean kindly 
to “Sunkist” oranges hereafter. 

What a merchandising power 
lies in a trade-mark! The trade- 
mark is the economic flag under 
which America will peacefully 
conquer the international trade of 
the world. The time may come 
when our own California will be 
able to export “Sunkist” oranges 
into sunny Italy, the very birth 
land of that fruit, and capture an 
enviable market there. 

» . + 

I have seen car cards in rail- 
road stations and coaches, trolleys 
buses, subways, elevated railways, 
but I never expected to find them 
on ocean-going liners. Yet here 
they are. Not bad taste at that. 
The only criticism might be that 
they are a little too small to be 
effective. A little larger card and 
better art work would add a lot 
to their power. Most of the cards 
are advertising Italian resorts, 
hotels, laces, wines, cheeses, rail- 
ways, and tourist attractions in 
general. In fact this whole boat 
is a floating exhibition of Italian 
products and arts, particularly 
Italian marbles famous the world 
over. If the advertisements were 
made up better they would be 
excellent drawing cards. 

+ * * 


was 


sixth person on 
The 
films can be bought and developed 
in almost every foreign country. 
it is thrilling to think how such 


Almost every 
hoard has a movie camera. 


\merican products are virtually 
ircling the entire globe and to- 
morrow may see us using the 
hrase “an international adver- 
iser” just as glibly as we chirp 
of “national advertisers” today. 
Incidentally nothing but this same 
national advertising has made such 
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By all means 
put punch 
into your 
advertising, 
but do not 
forget to put 
your adver- 
tising into 


‘Punch 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
8, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. E.C. 4, ENG 
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Good Copy 


Yours may be one of 
the best institutions 
of its kind. 


You may be a recog- 
nized leader in your 
field. 


You may inspire your 
associates and those 
who know you with 
100% enthusiasm and 
confidence. 


Still, if 51% of the 
people who ought to 
do business with you 
don’t know your 
standing or your ser- 
vice—then, in addi- 
tion to advertising, 


You need good copy. 


HAWLEY 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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tremendous developments possible. 
The military conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great fade into the back- 
ground before the gigantic con- 
quests of antipodal and polyglot 
markets which modern manufac- 
turing has made today under the 
flag of advertising. The old adage 
demands revision: “The (advertis- 
ing) pen is mightier than the 
sword.” 
+ . * 

I sit at the table between a 
dress designer and a painter. A 
very attractive woman, I thought, 
passed through the dining-room. | 
thought out loud. 

“Perhaps,” begrudged the dress 
designer, “but how impossible to 
dress or fit. A woman to me is 
nothing but a rack to hang clothes 
on. I see no possibilities in her 
whatsoever.” 

“What a_ mediocre profile,” 
shrugged the painter and turned 
back to his spaghetti. 

Perhaps so, but she impressed 
me as charming. How stupid we 
sometimes become when we allow 
ourselves to get too professional. 
It’s like the advertising copy that 
everybody in the office thinks 
(professionally) is terrible. It 
violates all technique—all prin- 
ciples of layout, copy writing and 
art in advertising, and yet when 
we run it, it pulls better than the 
most professionally perfect adver- 
tisement of the year. The pub- 
lic, after all, isn’t interested in 
the supposed fine points of our 
profession. It wants to be charmed 
and pleased. Cold technique sel- 
dom produces results. 

* 7 7 


Most of us, I think, don’t quite 
realize what we are trying to mer- 
chandise. For example, competi- 
tion for trans-atlantic passengers 
by all the large ocean liners is 
very keen. Everything is done to 
out-do the other boats and get 
the business, yet few lines are 
really going about it intelligently. 

To assure a pleasant passage 
everything is luxurious, the food 
is excellent, etc. What they want 
to sell their customer passengers 
is a pleasant, comfortable ocean 
crossing. To have this a _ pas- 
senger must feel well. Yet he 
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We would like Mr. S. C. Gale, Advertising Manager of Washburn Crosby, 
to read this page. 


Why Not Now, Mr. Gale? 


Three hundred and seventy-five brands were mentioned when 
we asked Comfort readers to tell us the name of their “all 
around” flour. We asked enough thousands to get a fair pic- 


at <>>3>7 2” 
ZAE PP DPIDPPP 7? 0c 


ture of the flour preferences of the million homes where 


Comfort is welcomed each month. 

Seven and one-half per cent said they used Pillsbury’s; 
five per cent named Gold Medal; two per cent said Ballard’s; 
another two per cent mentioned Occident. That leaves 84 
per cent of the million homes to be divided over the 371 
other brands. 

We think something can be done about it. In fact, we 
believe Gold Medal advertising in Comfort would do a 
whole lot about it. 

Seventy-eight per cent of Comfort subscribers own their 
own farm homes—and the average size of their farms is 198 
acres. So, you see, they are able to buy. 

Are they responsive to advertising? That's a point we 
would like to talk over with Mr. Gale, or anyone else who 
would be interested in influencing the million homes em- - 
braced in the Comfort family circle. 


COMFORT— AUGUSTA, MAINE 


rHE KEY TO HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS IN OVER A MILLION FARM HOMES 
NEW YORK—15 EAST qgorn STREET 
CHICAGO—1635 MARQUETTE BUILDING 
LAST FORMS CLOSE 28th OF SECOND MONTH PRECEDING DATE OF ISSUE 
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Motion Picture 


Advertising 


Concentrate Your 
Advertising in the 
Buying Circles 


We spot motion picture advertis- 
ing in the dealers’ windows and 
store aisles in the buying cen- 
ters—where every member of the 
family is at least once every day 
or evening. We create buying 
desires where buying can be done 
immediately—cashing in on your 
national advertising and giving 
to the dealers’ window space a 
high-tension sales-creating value. 


We own and operate the Vitalux 
Automatic Daylight Motion Pic- 
ture Advertising Unit that is free 
from film troubles—self-contained 
in an attractive cabinet and uses 
Safety Film only. It shows a 
4-minute continuous sales story 
150 times a day without an oper 
ator, consisting of 2 minutes of 
motion pictures and 2 minutes of 
12 different motion  stills—the 
ideal sales-creating combination. 


We assume full responsibility for 
any size schedule your plans call 
for. You do not invest in any 
equipment. You have no service 
details to bother with. We have 
our own studio, laboratory and 
complete motion picture produc- 
ing organization. 


Rate card on application 


AUTOMATIC MOVIE DISPLAY 
CORPORATION 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Bryant 6321 


A Complete Service in Motion Pic- 
ture Advertising Through Advertising 
Agencies. 
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comes on board entirely ignorant 
of how to conduct himself—over- 
eats, over-drinks, takes little ex- 
ercise and, in short, gets into a 
physical state that makes him feel 
rotten the whole trip. He gets 
out at the first stop at land and, 
being in bad condition, promptly 
wears himself out sight-seeing. 

No one on board knows what's 
best for sea-sickness. Some say 
eat nothing—these starve them- 
selves, get headaches and dizzy 
spells. Others say eat heavily— 
these over-eat and get bad attacks 
of acute indigestion. All the lux- 
ury and lavishness of the boat is 
wasted on both. 

If I were running an ocean 
liner, I'd have a booklet describ- 
ing the best ways to prepare 
against sea-sickness and to keep 
physically fit during the life on 
board. <A sick man is no favor- 
able word-of-mouth advertiser 
Health is the important factor and 
the crux of the problem. To a 
well man, hungry and cheerful, 
almost anything will taste good. 

Here’s an important lesson in 
advertising: Are we sure we are 
concentrating our merchandising 
efforts on the right things? We 
may be trying to sell something 
physical and concrete while the 
determining sales factors are 
mental and abstract. It’s well to 
take inventory every year and 
make sure we are using the right 
appeal. 


H. G. Moock with Automotive 


Equipment Association 

Harry G. Moock has been appointed 
by the Automotive Equipment Associa 
tion to head its market development 
department. He was originally with 
the California Automobile Dealers’ As 
sociation, and later managed the affairs 
of the National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association. Since 1922 he has been 
general sales promotion manager of thie 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit. 


G. L. Schofield, President, 
Bridgeton, N. J., “News” 


Following the death of Robert | 
Fithian, publisher of the Bridgeton, 
| * Evening News, ownership of the 
paper has been transferred to Graham | 
Schofield. Mr. Schofield has been with 
the News for eleven years and now be 
comes president and general manage 
F. A. Stanger continues as secretary and 
treasurer. 
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PLAY SAFE 


WITH YOUR VITAL PRINTING 
el 


, any forms 
and other unimportant printing on a price basis— 
you can afford to experiment with quality and ser- 
vice because this type of printing doesnotseriously 
affect your profits. 

But you simply cannot afford to takechances with 
your vital printing. Yourcatalog,yourhouseorgan, 
your sales pieces, must be printed so that they will 
create the greatest possible desire for your pro- 
ducts and confidence in your house. To experi- 
ment with this type of printing is to gamble with 
the dollars and cents it should bring in. 


In our over-half-century of existence we have 
gained the reputation, deservedly, we think, of 
producing printing that brings high returns per 
dollar invested. You are not experimenting when 
you place your order for vital printing with 


J.W.CLEMENT Co. 


COMBINED WITH 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 


PLANNING~ ENGRAVING ~- PRINTING - MAP MAKING~ BINDING - MAILING 


SENECA, LORD AND SEYMOUR STREETS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFrFice: 250 PARK AVENUE 
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Today—The Greatest Circulation 
Ever Attained in Bloomington, Il. 


Feb. 1 to 24, 1927 


Over 20,000 Paid 


Demonstrating again that QUALITY DOES COUNT 
—that readers DO appreciate a NEWSpaper that is 
as complete as time, money and effort can make it! 


Not a Flash-In-the-Pan Increase, 
But a Steady Year-to-Year Gain 


Last Quarter 
Into 6 out of 1926 Into 78 Towns in 


—- | aera | oo 
A. B. C., Dec. 31 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave. New York City; 294 Washington St., Boston 
J. H. GRIFFIN, Room 1501, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. P. A. FOLSOM. Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. ~ 


Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press. 
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Building Repeat Sales for a Mail- 
Order Business 


The Story of the Book-of-the-Month Club and Its Advantages in Getting 
Steady 


Volume 


By Don Gridley 


URRENT fiction has not of- 
+ fered a profitable field for the 
mail-order advertiser. The burden 
of advertising a single book of 
more or less unproved popularity 
is great and even if the book can 
be sold in large numbers it re- 
mains a one-time proposition with 
no promise to the advertiser that 
he can succeed with his next ef- 
fort. In fact, that is one difficulty 
with the whole business of selling 
books by mail—once the prospect 
is sold he is no longer a prospect 
for the advertiser’s product unless 
the advertiser sells a wide line. 
There are no refills or repeat or- 
ders. Indeed, that problem is one 
that faces mail-order advertisers 
of many products. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club, 
Inc., originated because its sponsors 
were seeking among other things, 
for an idea that would bring the 
repeat-order feature into the sell- 
ing of a mail-order proposition. 
The inception of the company goes 
back several years to the ex- 
periences that its founders had in 
selling the Little Leather Library. 

The Little Leather Library was 
sold originally through book stores, 
but book store sales gave no profit- 
able margin. Drug stores and 
similar outlets were next included, 
but even they did not give the 
necessary volume. Five-and-ten- 
cent stores were the next outlets 
sought and here the company 
found the desired volume, selling 
several million copies of the Little 
Leather books. Then this market 
began to dwindle. 

The next step was to enter the 
mail-order field. _Here, the com- 
pany found that it could sell more 
than 800,000 prospects who seem- 
ingly had remained untouched by 
the former sales through book 
stores, drug stores and five-and- 
ten cent stores. The Little Leather 
Library was an outstanding success 
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in the mail-order field, but like 
any mail-order book proposition it 
began to show signs of weakening. 
The conipany was running into the 
old wall of no repeat sales. To 
hurdle this wall, the Book-of-the- 
Month idea was originated. 

The idea is quite simple. With 
the idea of giving the subscribers 
the benefit of the best critical ad- 
vice, the club secured the co- 
operation of a committee of well- 
known literary figures consisting 
of Henry Seidel Canby as chair- 
man, Heywood Broun, Dorothy 
Canfield, Christopher Morley and 
William Allen White. It is this 
committee’s task to read the out- 
standing books of the month and 
choose those which attain the 
highest standards. 

Each month, a number of repre- 
sentative books just published are 
given to the chairman and from 
this number, assisted by expert 
readers, he culls from fifteen to 
twenty outstanding books which 
are turned over to the committee. 
Each member of the committee 
votes on the books without con- 
sulting the other members. The 
book with the highest standing be- 
comes the book of the month. A 
remarkable feature of the vote to 
date has been the close agreement 
among the judges as to the out- 
standing books. 


NO MEMBERSHIP FEE 


It costs a member of the club 
nothing to join. He merely signs 
an application asking that the 
books of the committee’s choice be 
sent him, one each month for a 
year. Each book is sent to the sub- 
scriber with a bill, the subscriber 
paying for the book after he has 
received it. He pays the full re- 
tail price, plus postage, the backers 
of the club having no desire to 
conduct a cut-price proposition. 

If the subscriber doesn’t like the 
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An organization of 
idea men, writers, 
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book that is sent him, he has the 
privilege of sending it back with 
the request for another book, 
chosen from a secondary list which 
appears each month in the “Book- 
of-the-Month Club News.” These 
secondary books are all works that 
have received the commendation of 
the committee. It is interesting to 
mote here that the founders of the 
club actually encourage exchanges. 

“We do not believe,” says Harry 
Scherman, one of the founders of 
the club, “that any board of critics 
will be able to choose twelve books 
during the year that will suit the 
tastes of every one of our sub- 
scribers. Therefore, if there were 
no exchanges we should feel that 
many of our subscribers were dis 
satisfied but through sheer inertia 
and lack of interest were not ask- 
ing for exchanges. When we get 
a healthy number of exchanges we 
know that our subscribers are in- 
terested in the club and appreciate 
its idea.” 


LIMITING THE COST 


The club has bound itself never 
to make the book-of-the-month a 
book costing more than $3. Thus, 
the subscriber knows that member- 
ship will not cost more than $36 
a year. As a matter of fact, the 
cost of the first ten books has 
totaled only $23. If the subscriber, 
however, would like more expen- 
sive books, such books are included 
on the exchange list with prices 
running as high as $10. 

Today, the membership of the 
club, after ten months of existence, 
amounts to close to 45,000 readers. 
The time for renewal of member- 
ship has not yet arrived and Mr 
Scherman is frank to admit that 
he doesn’t know how many re 
newals the company will close 
The success of the idea depends 
entirely upon the final relation of 
managerial costs, the average life 
of each subscriber, the cost of get- 
ting subscriptions and the margin 
of profit. It will probably take an 
other year at least, according to 
Mr. Scherman, to get really reli- 
able figures on these points. 

That, briefly, is how the club 
works. Consider for a moment 
some of its advantages to the foun- 
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Johnstown Tribune 


has local reader confidence. During the 


year 1926 THE TRIBUNE carried 
9,339,022 lines of local mercantile ad- 


vertising. The morning paper carried 
3,812,690 lines of the same advertising 
during that period. For 72 years THE 
TRIBUNE has been the home paper of 


the Johnstown community. 


The average daily net paid circulation of 
The Tribune for the month of January 
was 32,430. 


Cover It All Through 


THE TRIBUNE 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC, 


Cuicaco Boston ATLANTA 
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Send for a Copy 
of the New 


HOTEL BULLETIN 


CHICAGO 


Weekly individual reports on 
New prospects in the Hotel Field 
for the advertisers. This is our 
“Specialized Service’ and is in 
addition to our “weekly confi- 
dential reports.” 

The Hotel Bulletin is a monthly hotel 
magazine devoted to the interests of 


all departments of the modern tran- 
sient and residential hotel. 


Our service is acknowledged by ad- 
vertisers as the most authentic and 
efficient in the hotel publishing field. 


The HOTEL BULLETIN, Inc. 
BEN. P. BRANHAM, President 
175 West Jackson 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
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ders of the club and to the sub- 
scribers. 

First, it offers the club a repeat 
idea in the mail-order book field. 
Each member of the club is a 
prospect for twelve sates a year 
for as many years as he remains 
sold on the club idea. 

Second, it gives the club a free- 
dom from the ordinary production 
problem of “How many?” The 
club knows pretty accurately just 
how many copies of the book-of- 
the-month it will sell and has 
worked out the proposition so that 
it can allow a certain percentage 
of the total membership as the 
total of exchanges. The only prob- 
lem is how many of the secondary 
books to order and this is not a 
big problem since the demand for 
any secondary book is never likely 
to be so large that the publisher 
will not be able to fill the demand 
from stock. 

Third, so far as the publisher is 
concerned, the club offers him an 
outlet for 40,000 books if one of 
his issues is chosen by the com- 
mittee. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about the publishing business 
will realize what this means to the 
publisher. 

Fourth, the one difficulty that 
might arise is that the club would 
seem to be taking sales from the 
retail book merchant. In some in- 
stances, this undoubtedly happens 
but Mr. Scherman has figures 
which prove that the choice of a 
book by the club has, in every case, 
increased sales of that book 
through retail channels. Also, the 
club appeals to many people who 
for various reasons never would 
buy in a book store anyway. 

Fifth, so far as the subscriber 
is concerned, he is assured a supply 
of current books, chosen for him 
by a committee of outstanding 
critical minds. He pays nothing 
for the club service, since the 
books cost him the same as they 
would at the book store. In ad- 
dition, he does not need to take 
the book of the month but has the 
privilege of exchange. 

Of course, the idea had to be 
sold and in the selling the company 
used accepted mail-order methods. 
First, it plugged away at lists 
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Walk into any hotel 


and ask the manager what would 
be the quickest way to get him 
acquainted with your product— 


he’ll affirm that it’s through the 
advertising pages of the 


NATIONAL HOTEL REVIEW 


A. B. C.—A. B. P. 
A. R. EADIE, Advertising Manager 
119 West goth Street 
NEW YORK 


608 Chapman Building 10 South La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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Think of 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


WHERE leadership is expressed in 


terms of advertising lineage. 








January, 1927 

Foreign Display 
THE GAZETTE 111,937 lines 
Second Newspaper 50,400 lines 


Local Display 
THE GAZETTE 319,070 lines 
Second Newspaper 187,795 lines 


A leadership which is carried into every 
major line, as well as circulation, in 
every issue of 


She Evening Gazette 
Represented by 


ALLEN - KLAPP CO. 


489 5th Ave. Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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thered from various sources and 
second, it built other lists from ad- 


vertising in various mediums. The 
advcrtising was in large space and in 
ea case described briefly the 
salient features of the club idea. 


ach prospect received a first 
iling which consisted of a let- 
ter, a booklet, a folder and an 
pplication blank. 

(he letter is in no sense a high- 

ssure letter, since the proposi- 
tion is not going to a class of 

spects which will succumb to 
gh-pressure methods. The letter 
gives some of the main features 
of the club idea and then refers 
the prospects more particularly to 
the booklet. 

The booklet contains sixteen 
pages and gives a complete picture 
of the book-of-the-month idea. It 
is illustrated with pictures of the 
members of the committee, with 
brief explanatory captions telling 
about each member. Some of the 
chapter headings will give an idea 
of the booklet’s contents: Intro- 
ductory, How the Book-of-the- 
Month Plan Works—An Outline, 
How the Book-of-the-Month Is 
Chosen, Subscribers Have _ the 
Privilege of Exchange, The Com- 
mittee Comments on Each Book, 
What Type of Books Are Selected, 
What Do the Books Cost? and 
Will You Subscribe to This Ser- 
vice Now? 

The application briefly outlines 
the privileges of subscribers and 
carries an order blank. 

One of the important features 
of the plan is the “Book-of-the- 
Month Club News.” This carries 
as its main feature a description 
of the book-of-the-month, quoting 
rom the criticism given the book 
by the chairman of the committee. 
Following this are brief notices of 
secondary books which were ap- 
proved by the committee but which 
lid not win enough votes to gain 
irst place. These descriptions in 
each instance try to give a good 
idea of the book so that the pros- 
pect will know what he is getting 
1 exchange. The last two pages 

the “News” are taken up with a 
list of books already chosen by the 
club and others recommended by 
committee in previous months. 
\ccording to Mr, Scherman, this 
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a 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Daily, Sunday, Tri-Weekly 


A few mail-order advertisers 
have “discovered” the Mag- 
azine Section of The Sunday 
Journal and have found that 
it is richest gold. 


A current copy will be sent 
you upon request. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 














Influencing 
Investors 


Recognized as the leading 
financial newspaper of the 
Pacific Coast, The Chronicle 
is an institution among the 
investors whose activities 
have made the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange second only 
to New York. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Williams, Lawrence & } are 
Madison A New York City: 360 No. 
— Ave., a R. J. Bid- 

.» Times Bidg., Les Angeles 
Tay White, Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


San Francisco 


ronicle 
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The first constructive book 
on the greatest economic 
problem of the day 


THE 
DISTRIBUTION 
AGE 


By RALPH BORSODI 
Research Dept., Fairchild Pubs. 








Shows why and to what extent 
distribution costs have risen; 
analyzes marketing methods 
and exposes the evil of ** high 
pressure” selling and adver- 
tising: and offers concrete sug- 
gestions which can be put 
into immediate use by manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers 
to lower distribution costs 
A book packed with facts and 
with ideas. 


Price $3.00, By Mail $3.20 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street. New York 























Over a Million 


and a Quarter 


The net paid circulation of The LAMAR 
& WHITMORE list of religious weekly 
newspapers, monthly and quarterly maga- 
zines is 1,125,000. The publications, 
established more than 30 years, have 
been recognized as valuable mediums for 
over 25 years, and persistently used by 
prominent advertisers. A few of the well- 
known and reliable advertising agencies 
which use our list are here given: 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Bellamy-Neff Co. 

J. Roland Kay Chappelow Adver. Co. 
Lord & Thomas and The Geyer Company 
Logan Matteson- Fogarty 

H. K. MeCann Co. Jordan Co 

Massengale Adver Morse International 
© Agency 

Cc. J. Oliphant Adver 
0. Agency 

N. W. Ayer & Son Wm. Rankin (o. 

Thos. BE. Basham Co. The Philip Ritter Co. 

Chas. Blum Adver. Ruthrauff & Kyan, 
Corp. Inc 


‘0. 
Casey-Lewis Adver. 


For detail information refer to listing in Stand 
ard Rate & Data Service. Rate cards and sampl« 
copies mailed promptly on request. 


LAMAR & WHITMORE 


Formerly Lamar & Barton 
E. M. McNEILL, Advertising Manager 


ROBERT M. HARVEY 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 
“We Cover the South” 
810 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. 
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is an important feature of the 
sales plan. It keeps the prospect 
sold on the plan, it helps to sell the 
book-of-the-month to the prospect 
who has just received it, and it 
so describes the exchange books 
that the prospect will not be di 
satisfied if he does-choose to make 
an exchange 


New Accounts for Carte 
Agency 

The Gordon Motor 
Port Chester, N. Y., manutactur: 
baby cribs for automobiles, has ap 
pointed The Carter Advertising Age 
New York, to direct its advertising a¢ 
count. Women’s magazines and }usi 
ness papers, and newspaper rotogravure 
advertising will be used. 

S. Rauh & Company, New York 
manufacturers of spats, slippers, 
children’s leggings, have also appointed 
the Carter agency to direct 
advertising. Class magazines, busi: 
papers, and newspaper  rotogravur 
advertising will be used. 


Crib Com 


New Account for Rogers & 
Smith 


The Marble Arms & Manufacturing 
Company, Gladstone, Mich., manufac 
turer of hunting knives, axes and other 
outdoor equipment, has appointed the 
Rogers & Smith Advertising Agenc) 
Chicago, to direct its advertising a 
count. 


Advertises New 
Product 


A new product, Krinx, is being 
nounced to the trade through trade 
magazine advertising by the I. B 
Kleinert Rubber Company, New York 
Krinx is an absorbent complexion cleans 
ing tissue. 


Kleinert’s 


Lucas-Kanarian Studio 
Appoints J. C. Thaxter 


John C. 


Thaxter has been appointed 
manager of the studio of Lu 
New York. 


sales 
Kanarian, Inc., 


Joins K 


Henry 


<aye & Einstein, Inc. 
Berger, formerly with tlie 
Fairchild Publications, has joined the 
staff of Kaye & Einstein, Inc, New 
York, manufacturing furriers, as adver 
tising manager and Middle Western 
representative. 


Appoint Arthur Hirshon 
Agency 
Macy-Masius, New York, book publish 
ers, has appointed The Arthur Hirshon 
Company, Inc., New York advertisin 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


Newspapers and magazines will be used 
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s advertised 
in the 


BOOT and SHO 


RECORD DER 


“Boot & Shoe Record- 
er advertising exerts a 
strong influence on the 
growing demand for 
comfort in style shoes. 
For instance — Tru- 
wauk, the Beautiful 
Walking Shoe, a fash- 
ion welt, made by the 
Rickard Shoe Com- 
pany, Haverhill, Mass.” 
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Chicago New York Philadelphia BOSTON Rochester = Cincinnati 
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eA tert advertising 


Agents 

Who aren’t averse 
To hearing an idea 
Now and then 
Will find 

That every 

Now and then 

An Apeda man 
Has a good one! 


pe? 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
212 West 48th St. 


CHickering 3960 
ew York 




















-f Expert 
Bypography 


adds character and em- 
phasis to your advertising. 


The dress of your message is 
important. Our business is 














to make that message at- 
tractive and easy to read 
through the skillful 
use of type faces. 


4 








tHE STIRLING press 
cAdvertising “Gypographers 


318-326 West 39th Street 
New York City 





Lithographers Vote to Extend 
Advertising Campaign 

Members of the Lithographers Na. 
tional Association, at a recent meeting 
in Atlantic City, N. J., voiced their 
approval of the plan of advertising 
lithography. Steps also were taken to 
extend it on an enlarged scale. 

It was decided to work out a plan 
of personal solicitation for funds neces 
sary for carrying on the work. Like 
wise, it was decided to invite lithog 
raphers outside of th. association to 
join in the work inasmuch as many 
have expressed a desire to contribute 
their efforts. 

John Omwake, president, opened the 
meeting and called for the report of 
the advertising committee which 
given by C. G. Munro, chairman. 4 
Munro outlined the work which has 
been done and told how the committee 
has kept within the money appropriated. 

Vance Chamberlin, of The Griswold 
Eshleman Company, Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency which is directing this 
advertising, described the campaign, 
illustrating his talk with charts. 
Maurice Saunders, secretary of the as- 
sociation, explained how inquiries were 
being handled. 

In addition to Mr. Munro, the adver 
tising committee includes the following 
members: H. H. Platt, Sackett & 
Wilhelms Corporation; Col. William 
Ottman, U. S. Printing & Lithograph 
Company, and Carl R. Schmidt, of the 
Schmidt Lithograph Company, San 
Francisco. 


A. B. Wilder Buys Road 
Machinery Companies 

A. B. Wilder, road equipment manu 
facturer, has gained control of the 
Stockland Road Machinery Company 
and the Lyle Culvert Company, both of 
Minneapolis, by purchasing the inter 
ests of J. D. Fraser, formerly secretary 
and treasurer. Associated with Mr. 
Wilder in the active management oi 
both companies is Cal Sivright, present 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Stockland company. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Transfer R. A. Geier 

R. A. Geier has been transferred to 
the position of service representative 
of the Jam Handy Picture Service. His 
headquarters will be at Atlanta and he 
will have charge of clients’ field ser 
vice throughout Georgia and adjacent 
States. 


Jewel Tea Sales and Income 

Report of the Jewel Tea Company, 
Inc., Chicago, for the year ended 
January 1, 1927, shows net sales of 
$14,568,257, against $14,178,478 for the 
year ended January 2, 1926. Net in 
come, after charges and Federal taxes, 
for the year ended January 1, 1927, 
amounted to $1,258,052, against $838,947 
for the year ended January 2, 1926, 
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An Analysis Just Completed 
Shows That 


15% 


of the readers of NATIONAL WEEKLIES 
are considering the purchase of an 
automobile. 





















Here is an opportunity to develop sales. 
These people are in the frame of mind to buy a 
car. But—WHAT CAR WILL THEY BUY? 


This question will be definitely answered 
when the sale is consummated, but in the mean- 
time you can create a favorable atmosphere 
FOR YOUR CAR. 


If you want to sell automobiles to the 
German—tell him your story in his favorite 
papers, and in the language he best understands. 














OUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT WILL 
MAIL THIS ANALYSIS ON — 


National Weeklies 


Haus und Bauernfreund Winona, Minnesota Ss... 


National Farmer 










Representatives: 





A. T. SEARS & SON L. KLEBAHN E. A. SAMUELSON 
1354 Peoples Gas Bldg. 12 E. 4ist St. 305 Coca Cola Bldg. 
Chicago New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


G. A. BYDAL E. C. WILLIAMS 
225 S. 3rd St. Hobart Bldg. 
Minneapolis SAN FRANCISCO 
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Competition—The Life 
of New Ideas 


(Continued from page 6) 
sees at first a relatively minor 
distinction in the make-up of 
goods. One ftndamental reason 
for all this is that today the con- 
sumer is holding the reins of in- 
dustry. King Consumer is not a 
limited monarch. He is a tyrant. 
He wants what he wants in the 
way he wants it. 

fo some manufacturers, this 
new consumer-consciousness seems 
merely irksome caprice. Their at- 
titude is that, well, they have made 
their products for years according 
to certain standards and if the 
buyer doesn’t want them the way 
they are made, then it’s the buyer’s 
misfortune. They struggle petu- 
lantly with competition and nurse 
the hope that through some magic 
of conditions it will melt away and 
allow them to do business comfort- 
ably, as in the old days. Their 
surpluses dwindle. They hold con- 
ferences. Sometimes, although 
not often, they ask advice. Very 
infrequently do they hear the truth 
about their problem—that the trou- 
ble with their business is that its 
blood has become thin and _ its 
brain atrophied. Competition is 
the death of any business which 
will not meet it with ideas. 

A certain company recently was 
offered a new product for manu- 
facture and sale. The executives 
looked at it skeptically. While 
they thought they wanted a prod- 
uct, they somehow couldn’t get up 
the nerve to catch hold of this 
one and line it up as a part of their 
business, so after deliberating back 
and forth for five months, they fi- 
nally said “No” to the proposi- 
tion. Another company in the same 
line was then approached. It 
put its entire staff to’ work, 
testing, thinking, experimenting 
and planning, and in ten days had a 
proposal in writing, got it accepted 
by the backers of the product, and 
went to work to put the product 
over. It took hold and made such 
a success that the people who 
turned the proposition down showed 
stirrings of life and got out a 
competitive article. But the cream 
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was skimmed from the market and 
the trailer never cashed in to any 
real extent. 

As soon as profit is made on 
any article, it immediately becomes 
a target. Not only do imitators 
step into the field, but improvers. 
Competition suggests new wrinkles 
to the company equipped with the 
capacity to develop ideas. Patent 
covers some things, but it can’t 
cover everything, for all time. Re- 
search is busy to find more ef- 
fective, better looking and cheaper 
materials. A non-patented article 
recently was brought out to sell 
for $30. A competitor found a 
way to make it cheaper and put out 
a similar article for $18.50. An- 
other competitor dug up a new, 
synthetic material, just as good 
looking as that used in the $30 
and the $18.50 articles, and entered 
the market with an article to re- 
tail at $6.75. 

Competition demands that the 
company wanting to stay in busi- 
ness for profit and not just for 
fun, avail itself of the mobilized 
forces of research and the scien- 
tific organization of ideas. The 
lone inventor has become almost 
an extinct species. Someone has 
said that he has trimmed his hair 
and now is on a pay-roll, inventing 
eight hours a day to order. 

The creation, the testing and the 
putting into practice of ideas which 
will open up new fields of sale 
is not the only side of the picture. 
Competitive strictures affect busi- 
ness at every point, center as well 
as circumference—production as 
well as marketing, selling, advertis- 
ing and other contacts with the 
consumer. 

Competition constantly batters at 
price. Recognition of the need for 
reducing costs, of eliminating 
every possible waste and loss has 
become universal, because price 
must be kept at a point that will 
carry goods into a wider and 
wider market. High cost and high 
selling price no longer mean, in 
most industries, a comfortable 
margin of profit. The mere recog- 
nition, however, that costs should 
be reduced does not mean that prac- 
tical ways and means of trimming 
cost are easy. 


Cost-reduction enlist- 


requires 
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Advertising 
Research 


An important new book 
by PERCIVAL WHITE 
Applies for the first time the scien- 

tific method to Advertising. 


Showshowtoanalyzea product to 
determine its advertising appeal. 


Explainsmethods ofconsumerand 
marketanalysis,mediaresearch, 
etc. 


Shows how to plan a campaign, 
compute advertising value, make 
budgets and appropriations, etc. 


Shows how toapplyresearchtothe 
advertisement — copy, layout, 
illustration, typography, color. 


620 Pages with 
205 Practical Illustrations 
Price $6.00 By mail, $6.25 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 
































Successful Shock 
Absorber 


Business For Sale 


A large manufacturer has successfully 


developed, produced and sold to the 
trade an auto accessory for which there 
is a large demand. It is a double-acting 
shock absorber, designed on a new prin 
ciple, and which gives results comparable 
with hydraulic devices, but can be sold 
at a price in line with the less expensive 
absorbers. It has been approved by auto- 
mobile and spring manufacturers. Dealers 
have found it a good seller. The present 
owners appreciate the extremely large 
sales possibilities, but are unable to con- 
tinue selling effort on it, because of their 
desire to devote all their interests to an 
entirely different line in which they are 
the largest manufacturers in the world. 

We have thoroughly investigated and 
believe this to be a splendid proposition. 
It should appeal to any manufacturer 
producing auto accessories, or who de 
sires to get into that field with a product 
that has possibilities for being a leader. 
A sales organization securing this busi 
ness could arrange with the present 
owners for manufacturing facilities. 

Anyone interested will be put in direct 
contact with the owners. 


THE GEYER COMPANY 
Advertising 
Dayton, Ohio 
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ment of every private and corporal 
in the industrial ranks as well! as 
captains and generals. In reduc- 
ing cost, the ideas of employees 
have proved invaluable. Often 
employees know of better and 
quicker ways and means of doing 
their jobs. Their ideas have proved 
to be a mighty force in meeting 
competition by way of waste- 
cutting and cost-reduction, when 
means are utilized systematically 
to bring the ideas into the light. 

Ideas in the production end of 
a business, just as much as in 
other phases, will allow competi- 
tion to bring life instead of death 
to trade, and they are needed all 
along the line, in processes, in ma- 
chines and methods, in human re 
lations. 

Production practices that were 
good twenty, fifteen, ten, five, yes, 
even one year ago, may today be 
inadequate. Recently, there has 
been an interesting illustration of 
the need of keeping factory pro- 
cedures and systems fired with 
modern ideas, as wrought out of 
modern conditions. Paying wages 
to employees by the day is the old- 
est and simplest form of wage 
method. Consequently it is widely 
prevalent. It is not the method 
best suited to modern conditions 
in many industries. Even so, re- 
cent surveys show that sixty-one 
employees out of a hundred in 
typical plants of forty industries 
still are paid on the straight time 
or day rate. A field for new ideas 
is thus demonstrated in the wage 
payment field, for new ideas of 
wage payment in which incentive 
can be reckoned, not paper the 
ries, but sound, tested, fundame: 
tal ideas of wage payment, have 
been found in practice to help r 
duce cost, increase output and giv 
employees opportunities to mak: 
more money 
: Of eourse, the quality of any 
idea is the test, for an idea is 
not good simply because it is new 
Some executives look with skepti 
cism on ideas because they ha 
seen so many “schemes” whic! 
seemed brilliant at first glance turn 
out duds. No one can remove en 
tirely the risk in any idea, but 
business bristles with 
every hand, and a management 
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Ever 
busi! 
class 
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A Cross Section 


of 1600 Cities 


Every Kiwanis club is a cross section of the leading 


business and professional men in its city. Among the 
classifications of more than 100,000 readers of The 
Kiwanis Magazine there are : 

Law, Finance, and Government 

Service 

Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy 8,654 

Food and Clothing 

Automobiles 

Railroads and Public Utilities 


Engineering and Architecture 


Send for further details 


THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago, Illinois 


Member A. B. C. 


HEVEY & DURKEE H. P. SWARTWOOD 


’ CHARLES REYNOLDS 
15 Wes 
est 44th Street Advertising Man 123 W. Madison Street 
ew York City Chicago 
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RIGHT-HAND MAN 
FOR A 
ONE-MAN AGENCY 


Somewhere there’s a ‘small 
agency operated by one man, 
90% of whose time is taken up 
keeping in contact with his 
clients. 

His business functions, but 
falters. He misses so many golf 
dates because his Forwarding 
Department misses so many clos- 
ing dates. He’s late for that din- 
ner because his Manufacturing 
Department is late with that 
plate. 

I can fill that 90% gap and re- 
lieve him of many routine wor- 
ries. I can write effective copy. 
I know each stage of production 
from the rough layout through 
to the engraving, electro or mat. 
I have had experience buying 
apace: know something of mer- 
chandising and can co-operate 
effectively in working out sales 
plans. 

I would want $6,000 a year to 
start. At present employed, but 
available March 15th. 


Address “‘E,” Box 222, P. I. 














Printing 
Salesman 


Aprominent New York print- 
ing house will present an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to the 
man who: 


(1) controls a volume of the bec- 
ter kind of printing and can 
bring clients with him. 


(2) can close new, big contracts 
(3) wants to connect perma- 
nently with a national in- 
stitution. 
He will have the cooperation 
and support of a versatile art 
and copy staff in addition to 
master craftsmen in a plant 
which is one of the finest in 
the country. 


Salary and commission ar- 
rangement with unlimited 
earning possibilities. 


Write in confidence stating 
all pertinent details. Our 
salesmen know about this ad- 
vertisement. Address ‘‘G,’’ Box 
123, Printers’ Ink. 
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function of the very first impor. 
tance is development of the ability 
to select the risks which seem 
“preferred.” 


A Letter of Filial Devotion 
Samson Trre & RuspBer Corporatioy 
Los Ancetss, Feb. 10, 1927 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Belatedly ambling through th: 
ary 13 issue of Printers’ Inx, 
across your “Plain Words for 
Folks” article on page 67. 

Many and many a long winter eve 
ning I’ve seen the subject of your 
article sit at his desk with a big pad 
of rough paper and a good soft pencil— 
getting out next week’s advertisements 
and “Shop Talks.” He said they al 
ways turned out better. when hand 
written—and I'll bet he’s still writing 
them in just that way! j 

Your comment that the Braymer 
folks turn to the “‘Shop Talks” the very 
first thing when the Bee is delivered 
is absolutely accurate. What is more, 
they read closely—dozens of times I’ve 
seen a good customer get quite “het 
up” when some purchase made the 
previous week had inadvertently been 
allowed to go unmentioned. 

Needless to add, the injured one re 
ceived adequate apology for the omis. 
sion in the next week’s paper which 
of course made everything quite all 
right! 

Since it would be unfair to you not 
to explain the reason of ‘all this interest 
on my part let me add that the subject 
of your article is a man for whom | 
have always had the greatest respect 
and unlimited affection—namely my 
Father. 

ALLISON SKINNER 


New Account for McLain- 


Simpers 
The Protex-A-Motor Manufacturing 
Company, Pittston, Pa., maker of gas 
line filters, has placed its advertising 
account with the McLain-Simpers 0: 
ganization, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 


E. W. Young Joins The 


Shepard Stores 
Edward W. Young, at one time pro 
motion manager of Success, has resigned 
as advertising manager of Conrad & 
Company, Inc., Boston, to become pul 
licity director of The Shepard Stores, 
of that city. 


Bedding Account for Webber 
Associates 


The Grand Rapids Bedding Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Webber Adver- 
tising Associates, of that city. Busi 
ness papers and women’s magazines 
will be used. 
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The Forest Glen Estates Advertising which 

won the $2,000 Harvard Advertising Award, 

was run in The Youngstown Vindicator exclu- 

sively. This 5th city in home ownership offers 
a responsive and profitable market not only for build- 
ing products, but for everything that will add to the 
comfort and happiness of home owners. 


The Vindicator 
Reaches These Homes 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


The Sunday Vindicator has just introduced a new Roto- 
gravure Section which affords maximum attention value 
and response to advertisers. Our Merchandising De- 
partment will gladly give you full co-operation. 


The YoungstownVindicator, 
ally and Sunda 
‘Youn estown. Ohio 


LA COSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 45 West 34th St., New York City 
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he 


Nation’s Finest 


The location helps a lot, too. 
Although only a few minutes 
drive from the center of At- 
lanta, the hotel occupies a four 
acre park to which the city’s 
noise does not extend; where 
flowers and birds give a touch 
of nature that is not only pleas- 
ing but has a psychological re- 
flex in your day’s duties which 
you will find profitable! 


Privileges to three clubs are 
extended our guests. Druid 
Hills, Capital City and the 
East Lake course, where Bobby 
Jones, Alexa Stirling and 
Perry Adair learned the game. 


4 


Hotel 


enthusiastically 
declared one of the 
Curtis Publishing 
Company executives 
after a few days stay at 
the Atlanta Biltmore. 


We would not be 
boastful as to make 
such a sweeping claim. But 
we do claim to conduct a 
hotel that is distinctly out 
of the ordinary. Our 
guests tell us that we render 
many services not common- 
ly encountered in hotels. 





A Bowman Biltmore 
Instituticn where the com- 
fort of the guest is the first 

consideration 


Rates from $3.50 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 
“The South's Supreme Hotel” 
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Determining 
the Advertising Appro- 
priation 





Tue Griswatp Manuracturine Co. 
Erie, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

If possible, the writer would like to 
receive clippings of the series of articles 
m “How to Determine the Advertising 

\ppropriation.” 

The series of articles referred to ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink some time ago. 
If you cannot furnish copies of the 
lippings, perhaps you can advise us 
the dates of the issues in which the 

rticles appeared. 

Tue Griswatp Manuracturnic Co. 

C. A. Massinc. 


HE series referred to by Mr. 

Massing consisted of five ar- 
ticles. Four were published in 
PRINTERS’ INK MoNTHLy and one 
in Printers’ INK. 

The information for these arti- 
cles was secured by PrinTERS’ 
Ink through an investigation of 
the methods followed to determine 
the advertising appropriation by 
about one hundred advertisers. 

These articles do not set down 
a standard formula for determin- 
ing an advertising appropriation. 
They do, however, give some of 
the methods now in vogue. Each 
method is fully described and the 
experiences of several concerns 
using each plan are given. 

The titles of these articles 
follow. The first four of these 
appeared in Printers’ INK 
MonrTuHLY. 


The Advertising Appropriation as an 
Accounting Problem. P. 26, September, 


How Much of the Advertising Appro- 
priation Should Be Held in Reserve? 
P. 31, August, 1926. 

Determining the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Appropriation. P. 33, July, 1926. 

How to Determine the Advertising 
Appropriation. P. 21, June, 1926. 

Some Factors Which Govern the 
Advertising Appropriation. P. 116, 
May 20, 1926. 


In addition to these, any reader 
can obtain from Printers’ INK 
a list of other articles on the 
subject of advertising appropria- 
tions.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





The Anchor Post Iron Works, New 
York, manufacturer of Anchor fences, 
railings, etc., has changed its name to 
the Anchor Post Fence Company. 
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—This joint 





A PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS 
WITHOUT INVESTMENT! 


—An organization, embody- 


ing the economy and effi- 
ciency of a consolidated 
premium department of a 
group of large Premium 
Users, now offers its ser- 
vices to other representa- 
tive, non-competing con+ 
cerns. 

organization 
carries in stock all pre- 
mium merchandise in the 
widest variety — prepares 
and prints all premium 
catalogs—makes shipments 
of all premiums direct to 
the customer—and charges 
only for the low cost of 
the catalogs and for the 
premiums actually shipped. 


—lIt relieves of all detail— 


avoids all premium invest- 
ments — furnishes expert 
advice and guidance — 
yields maximum efficiency. 

—This organization invites 
correspondence from con- 
cerns of standing who seek 
the advantages and econo- 
mies it tenders. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 


9 West 18th Street 
New York 
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4 
PRODUCTION EXPERT 
and EDITOR 


MAN who has had valuable 

experience as a_ publicity- 
promotion executive for several 
large advertising agencies; who 
has coordinated paid space cam 
paigns with tremendously effective 
news and photographic publicity; 
and who has actually sold goods 
through the creation of unique 
ideas; is available on part-time 
or entire basis, for the big na- 
tional agency which is progres- 
sive enough to accept ultra- 
modern methods which obtain 
definite results. 


Upon inquiry, complete details, 
with concrete evidence of results 
achieved, will be presented by 
the writer of this advertisement. 


Address “‘J,’’ Box 125, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Space Buyer 
Wanted 





WELL- 
e e KNOWN 
New York agency can 
offer an unusual op- 
portunity to one who 
has the urge for man- 
agerial and executive 
development in addi- 
tion to the duties usual 
to space buying. 

A fair education, at- 
tractive personality and 
reasonable experience 
seem essential. 

Make your reply as 
complete as_ possible. 
It will be held in strict- 
est confidence. 





Address “O.,” Box 270, P.I. 
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Martin-Parry to Market 
Electric Refrigerators 


The Martin-Parry Corporation, con 
mercial automobile bodies, is equipping 
its York, Pa., plant for the production 
of electric refrigerators. Engineers of 
the company have developed the new 
product and the entire York plant wil! 
be turned over to its manufacture 
While the price at which the units are 
to be sold has not been established 
company officials state that it is planned 
to produce a low-price product fo 
household use. 

Production of commercial bodies wil! 
be concentrated at the Indianapolis 
plant of the company, which has been 
producing about 90 per cent of the 
company’s output for the last few 
years. 


San Francisco Agency Has 
New Accounts 


Norman F. D’Evelyn, advertising 
agency, San Francisco, has been re 
tained to handle the advertising a 
counts of Howard F. McCandless & 
Company, investment banking house 
M. H. Lewis & Company, investments 
and securities; Littlepage, Sheehy & 
Company, bond dealers, and Warde! 
Taylor, Dunn & Company, brokers, al! 
of San Francisco. 


To Direct Hoover Company’s 
Canadian Advertising 


The Hoover Company, Chicago 
Hoover electric suction cleaners, has 
appointed the William Findlay Com 
pany, Ltd., Toronto advertising agency, 
to direct its Canadian advertising a: 
count. Newspapers and magazines wil 
be used. 


Pratt & Lambert Report Net 
Profit 


A net profit of $1,339,503 for the 
year ended December 31, 1926, after 
charges and Federal taxes, is reported 
by Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturer of varnish, enamel! 
and ‘lacquer. Net profit in 1925 
amounted to $1,336,657. 


A. R. Forbush Joins 
D. Minard Shaw 


Arthur R. Forbush, recently in 
charge of the copy department of the 
direct-mail division of R. L. Polk & 
(o., Inc., New York, has joined the 
copy staff of D. Minard Shaw, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


Dollar Line Appoints Herbert 
Hilscher 


Herbert Hilscher has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Dollar & 
American Mail —— Company, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 





l, 
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and... 
Improved Process 


that permits exquisite color effects 
in Nesco Porcelain Enameled 
Signs at regular market prices. 


APPLICATION of colors through fine mesh 
screens is a new and patented process for 
porcelain enameled signs in America. Now 
for the first time, the most intricate designs 
in striking color effects can be produced. 
Porcelain enameled signs have long been 
noted for their ability to withstand the ef- 
fects of weather through many years. And 
now it is possible at no greater cost to give 
to these signs a rare beauty that greatly 
enhances their value 

as advertising displays. = 

Write for detailed information 
or send photograph or color re- 


production of your sign or prod- 
uct for estimate. No obligation. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING ; 9 

& STAMPING CO., INC. 

E ive Offices, 528 First Wis- - 
Bascetive Osteen, 528 Fe «61 IPSWICH 
Milwaukee, Wis. Branch Offices at 

. Louis, New York, Baltimore, Hosiery Shop 

New Orleans, Granite City, IIl., us | 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Philadelphia. : © 


NESC 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
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It Can’t 


Be Done 
without 


HOSE advertisers who the use of 


think they can do it by Southern 
the use of national farm 


papers alone will have their Agriculturist’s 


eyes opened by a perusal of enn: 
our new booklet, “Covering Half Million 


the South.” 


It contains thirty-one tables which give you singly, 
and in twos, threes, fours and fives, every possible 
combination of the circulation by states and totals 
of the leading nationals. 


We believe this book will be of unquestioned value 
to sales managers, advertising departments and 
space buyers. 


Extra copies may be had on request. 


Southern Agriculturist 
B. Kirk RANKIN, Publisher, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY, Special Representative 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JANUARY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


Exclusive of house, livestock and 
classified advertising) 
MONTHLIES 


untry Gentleman 
Successful Farming 
arm Journal 

apper’s Farmer 
Farm & Fireside 
ilifornia Citrograph 
Farm Mechanics 
Farm Life 
\merican Fruit Grower 
American Farming 
Pacific Homestead 
\merican Produce Grower 
Better Fruit 
Power Farming 
Farmers’ Home Journal 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


Dakota Farmer 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

Farmstead, Stock & Home 

)klahoma Farmer-Stockman 

Michigan Business Farmer 

Missouri Ruralist 

Southern Ruralist 

South Dakota Farmer & Breeder 
Montana Farmer 

Orange Judd Illinois Farmer.... 
Southern Agriculturist 

Southern Planter 

Utah Farmer 

The Dairy Farmer 

Western Farm Life 

Southern Cultivator & Farming 9,654 
Arkansas Farmer & Homestead 7,996 
Missouri Farmer 

Modern Farming 


WEEKLIES 
(Four issues) 


Rural New Yorker 

The Farmer 

Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 

New England Homestead 
Pacific Rural Press 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Florida Grower 

Iowa Homestead 

Farm & Ranch 
Mithigan Farmer 

Ohio Farmer 
Wisconsin Agricultruist 
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COPY AND CONTACT 
man 


wanted 
. 


—preferably with selling 
or retail store experi- 
ence—a man who can 
work with other men— 
who can size up the 
need and produce ad- 
vertising that looks, 
sounds and IS right— 
probably has a flair for 
art and copy, but 
MUST have a sense for 
merchandising — an 
interesting and sizable 
job—salary about $75. 


ADDRESS ‘‘Q” 
BOX 271, PRINTERS’ INK 



































a national advertiser 
or an agency 


will find profitable use for this 
Five years 
with a manufacturer as adver- 
tising and assistant sales man- 
ager, six years in agency work 
planning and carrying through 
successful campaigns for well- 
known advertisers furnish a 
definite record of accomplish- 
ment. Used to accepting re- 
sponsibility and has been com- 
mended for his analytic and or- 
ganizing bility. University 
graduate. Anglo-Saxon. Age 
33. Address “T,” Box 273, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


man’s experience. 
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Important information 
for your reference files 
in this big issue 
—The February Annual Review Number contains 
directories of Far West advertisers, 2,000 names; ad- 
vertising agencies, 4oo names; House Organs, 250 
listings; etc., etc.; Over 300 reproductions; 12 page 
art section, including unusual specimens in full color ; 
feature articles on cuoperative marketing and com- 
munity advertising, etc., etc., totaling 250 pages 
This greatest of all issues included as part of six 

months trial subseription, $1; or full year $2. 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 Market Street * San Francisco 


Pa monthly issue worth - 
Money back if disappointed 








C. Reid Webber 


Webber Advertising Associates, 
Grand Rapids, 
says about the book, 
“CHECK-LIST CONTRACTS” 


“The introduction of the book 
is worth your price for it. 
Thank you very much and 
again accept my congratula- 
tions on your book.” 


$10.00 postpaid. Folder free 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc., Desk A-1 
One Madison Ave., New York 











WANTED 


ART DIRECTOR 
VISUALIZER 


A Buffalo, N. Y., advertising agency 
has 
oping art ideas. This agency is made 
up of progressive young men who recog- 
ability and wm 4 
The salary to start is liberal—wi 
increased remuneration limited 
only by performance. 
Address “V,” Box 275, care of 
Printers’ Ink, stating experience and 
salary ex d. 
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Lines 


Progressive Farmer and Farm 


Woman 


California Cultivator 

Wisconsin Farmer 

Kansas Farmer & Mail & Breeze 35,745 
Pennsylvania Farmer 

Pennsylvania Stockman & Farmer 34,790 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer 

American Agriculturist 

Washington Farmer 

Oregon Farmer 

Idaho Farmer 


FARM NEWSPAPERS : 
ines 
Kansas City Weekly Star 
Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News 16,551 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitution 16,195 
Memphis Weekly Commercial 


Appeal 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Journal .... 
Kansas City Weekly Journal .. 10,376 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


Southwestern Newspaper Cam 
paign Planned 


Newspapers in thirty-five or more 
towns and cities in Texas, Arkansas. 
Oklahoma, and Louisiana, in which 
plants of the Southern Ice and Utilities 
Company, Dallas, are located, will be 
used in an _ adwertising campaign 
planned by that company. The South 
western Advertising Company, Dallas. 
will direct this advertising. 

The Mockingbird-Duncan Company. 
Oklahoma City, manufacturer of Nu 
Metal weather strips, has appointed the 
Southwestern Advertising Company to 
direct a campaign to be conducted, in 
the near future, in magazines. 


New Advertising Art Business 

P. Wayne Jackson and R. A. Webber 
will shortly open a commercial art studio 
at Chicago under the name of the 
Jackson-Webber Studios. Mr. Jackson 
has been engaged in free-lance work. 
Mr. Webber was formerly with the 
McJunkin Advertising Company, Inc., 
Chicago. 


H. J. Leyda Joins 
Dan A. Carroll 


Harold J. Leyda, recently. with the 
advertising department of the New 
York Times, has joined the advertising 
staff of Dan A. Carroll, publishers’ 
representative, New York. 
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We have been at 


it quite some time 
(and with considerable effect) 


VER since the armistice we have 

specialized in printing Giant Ads 
by Photo-Offset. We started with 
a new-coined name and an idea yet 
to be sold. 


Today the name is registered in 
Washington and Giant Ads them- 
selves are a part of every well- 
conceived campaign. Leaders in 
practically every industry use them. 


Seven years of effort rewarded us 
with a method and an organization 
that are unique. 


Both have enabled us to steadily 
reduce prices and cut the time re- 
quired for reproduction. 


We will be glad to quote prices on 
your requirements and show sam- 
ples which are a standard for this 
class of work. 


NATIONAL PROCESS CO., Inc. 


218 West 40th St., New York City 
Phone — Penn 4600 


GIANT: ADS 
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Registered U.S. Patent ( fics 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Roweil 


Printers’ Ink PusrisuinG Co., Inc. 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. TeterHons: ASHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager DouGias Tay.ior 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Geo. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A.D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
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Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months, Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
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A alt One of the penal- 
“— al ties of leadership 


in an industry is 
Leadership that the leader 
can never afford to take his lead- 
ership for granted. A_ business 
succeeds not because it is big, or 
because it has been long estab- 
lished, but because there is some 
man in it who lives it, eats it, 
sleeps it, dreams it and builds great 
future plans for it. Instead of 
waiting for a buyer’s market to 
come upon him unexpectedly, such 
a man is always ready with new 
ideas against the day when he will 
really need new selling aids. 

We notice the tendency of lead- 
ers in all lines of industry, not 
only to keep abreast of the times, 
but to keep ahead of them. This 
habit of thought is seen in the 
great number of letters which 
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come to the research department 
of Printers’ INK from industrial 
leaders asking for information on 
new uses, better resale ideas, 
broader markets, mew package 
ideas, how to add new items to the 
line and similar aids to aggressive 
selling. 

There is no perpetual franchise 
on leadership. Neither size nor 
length of business life wins it, 
The way to hold leadership is to 
keep in perpetual training. Like 
a prize fighter, the leader in any 
line must do a certain amount of 
road work, rope skipping, and ex- 
ercise to keep muscles hard and 
head clear. Like the captain on 
the bridge of an ocean liner, the 
man at the head of such a busi- 
ness centers his attention on the 
path ahead. He prepares to meet 
obstacles before he approaches 
them. He never makes the mis- 
take of taking his leadership for 
granted, nor believing that his 
business can travel far on mere 
momentum, which he realizes must 
precede a full stop. 

At the head of every company 
which keeps abreast of the times 
is some man who looks far ahead 
of them. The penalty of leader- 
ship is continual vigilance. 


The manufac- 
turer who con- 
F f Fy j ducts his business 
ra mé€ along ethical 
lines, whose product is made to 
sell at a fair price, who adver- 
tises it consistently, is very ‘likely 
to build up good-will which is 
far too valuable to be confined to 
one specific item. He secures for 
himself a large number of satis- 
fied customers—people who believe 
in him and what he makes, and 
who are content to buy from 
him season after season with the 
assurance that they will be well 
served. These people want and 
use other lines of merchandise than 
the one product he makes and with 
which they have become familiar. 
Why should they not buy these 
other products from him also? 
They are going to buy them from 
somebody, why is it not logical for 
them to buy from a man whom 
they have come to know? 


Good- Will 
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Good-will for one item, if it is 
to carry over to the rest of the 
line, must be clear-cut and con- 
sistently won, over a period of 
years. When manufacturers are 
considering the addition of a 
product to the line, no factor is of 
greater importance than this—that 
one product, well handled, will win 
so much good-will that some of it 
is wasted unless spread over 
several others. 


Last week in 


New York a 
Advertising great number of 


Manager’s people were 
Best Tribute gathered at a 
luncheon to honor O. C. Harn, the 
new managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, and 
P. L. Thomson, the new president 
of the organization. 

In reading over the seating list 
for this luncheon, plenty of names 
of persons well known in the fields 
of advertising and publishing stood 
out. But there were also names 
unknown in either of those fields. 


An 


Those names represent an unusual 
tribute to Mr. Harn as advertising 


manager of the National Lead 
Company —the position he re- 
signed, after twenty-two years of 
service, to take ‘over the active 
management of the Audit Bureau. 

Of his success as advertising 
manager of the National Lead 
Company, there was much evidence 
in statements made by Ed- 
ward J. Cornish, president of the 
company, and William H. Johns, 
who with his partner, the late 
George Batten, introduced Mr. 
Harn to the National Lead Com- 
pany and who has worked with 
him as his advertising agent since 
that time. 

The presence of those persons 
whose names were unknown to 
the businesses of publishing and 
advertising were, however, an even 
greater tribute than the declara- 
tions made by Mr. Cornish and 
Mr. Johns, in our opinion. 

Mr. Harn himself very gra- 
ciously indicated that the presence 
of those guests whose names were 
unknown in the businesses of ad- 
vertising and publishing was the 
greatest tribute that could be paid 
him when he said: “At the time I 
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became advertising manager of the 
National Lead, I made up my mind 
that I would be part of the paint | 
industry. I feel that the wish has 
been filled as I see before me so 
many from that industry.” 

Their presence at this luncheon 
distinctly meant that Mr. Harn 
had the ability to see and know 
that an advertising manager suc- 
ceeds, as an advertising manager 
when he forsakes the “journey- 
man” idea and becomes an in- 
tegral part of the business that 
employs him and of the industry 
of which that business is a part. 
Had this not been so, the tributes 
of Mr. Cornish and of Mr. Johns 
on his success as advertising man- 
ager of the National Lead Com- 
pany could not have been made. 

“Give Me The owner of a 
a Good string of chain 
Idea” stores who has 

just retired with 
all the money he wants or needs, 
was once upon a time considered 
somewhat of a joke by salesmen. 
It was a matter of common knowl- 
edge that a salesman could sit down 
with him in his one little store and 
take almost any amount of time, if 
he had some sort of an idea. Very 
often this merchant’s opening line 
to a salesman who started to talk 
price and merchandise would be, 
“Give me a selling idea.” He was 
considered peculiar because he 
never gave a salesman a chance 
to discuss his line until he had 
found out whether the salesman 
had any idea about how the goods 
should be sold. He always seemed 
to have time to listen. He used 
to say that if he got one idea 
out of fifty talks he made money 
by listening. When he was con- 
sidering the purchase of an article 
he used to ask, “How are you go- 
ing to help me move the goods? 
Give me a good idea.” 

He carried this method from his 
small store to the others he opened 
as success came. His whole sense 
of merchandising was to get some- 
thing that he could sell and to 
find out before he bought it, the 
best way of selling it. 

_ Not every buyer could afford to 
sit around willing and waiting to 
discuss an idea with every sales- 
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man in these days of speed and 
hurry. But a good resale idea is 
as popular now as it ever was. 
This year of hard competition 
doesn’t mean that the desk thump- 
ing type of salesman is going to 
bring home the big orders. It 
means, more than ever, the sales- 
man with an idea is going to be 
welcome. 


Mac en 2 

Minneapolis ad- 
Complexes vertising agent, 
tells about a commercial artist 
who left that town and went to 
Chicago because he could not find 
enough work to do in the Twin 
Cities. While in Minneapolis he 
got about $200 each for his paint- 
ings. And now, in his Chicago 
headquarters, he is making the 
same kind of paintings for Twin 
Cities’ advertisers at around $700 
each. 

Mr. Martin, in addressing the 
Minneapolis Advertising Club, as- 
cribes this phenomenon to a case 
of inferiority complex—with which 
he says Minneapolis is afflicted. 
Nobody would have thought such 
a thing about that flourishing 
metropolitan district in the North- 
west composed of the Twin Cities. 
But Mr. Martin is on the ground 
and he ought to know. 

Come to think of it, isn’t this 
after all a fairly common malady 
among cities and communities as 
well as individuals? No matter 
how good a city may be, its 
citizenship is likely to conclude 
that there is something better in a 
larger city. Here we have the 
root reason for the somewhat de- 
spairing “buy at home” arguments 
advanced by commercial interests. 
This is the cause of mail-order 
success and the huge out-of-town 
business enjoyed by city depart- 
ment stores. 

Mr. Martin correctly says that 
the reason for inferiority complex 
in a community or city is lack of 
knowledge as to its achievements 
and capabilities. He credits Min- 
neapolis men with having built the 
first tractor, invented the Dusen- 
berg and Knight motors, conceived 
the gasoline filling station idea, 
discovered the modern puffed 


Inferiority 
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cereal and developed the  sky- 
scraper construction plan. He says 
the late Emery Mapes, of the 
Cream of Wheat Company, was 
the first man to buy advertising 
space on the basis of audited cir- 
culations and that the Minneapolis 
Advertising Club was a pioneer in 
the Better Business Bureau move- 
ment. 

If, these things being so, Mr. 
Martin is correct in his idea that 
Minneapolis has contracted a case 
of inferiority complex, it would 
seem that it should be doing some- 
thing constructive in the way of 
institutional advertising to sell it- 
self to itself. Mr. Martin ap- 
parently is trying to do his part. 

“An inferiority complex,” he 
says, “is not an easy thing to over- 
come in an individual and is still 
more difficult to correct in a com- 
munity. There is only one way in 
which it can be done and that is 
entirely a mental process. If 
Minneapolis people will simply 
take the trouble to discover who 
their neighbors really are we shall 
do several million dollars more 
business in this city during 1927 
than we ever did before.” 

Would not this be rather good 
advice for any city, no matter how 
large or how small? 


John Cole with Hanff-Metzger 

John Cole, until recently with Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, has joined the 
executive staff of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He has 
been a member -of the Lord & Thomas 
organization for six years, during 
which time he opened its San Fran- 
cisco office, of which he was co-than- 
ager. 


Market Research Conference 
Appoints F. M. Feiker 


F. M. Feiker, managing director of 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
has been appointed a member of the 
sub-committee on market research pro- 
jects in connection with the central 
committee of the market research con- 
ference, Department of Commerce. 


M. F. Stanbro, Advertising 
Manager, Todd Company 


Mark F. Stanbro, formerly advertis 
ing manager of Beaver Products, Inc.. 
Buffalo, Y., has joined The Todd 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., Protecto- 
graph and Peerless check writers, etc., 
as advertising manager. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


40 east 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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W. R. HILL, PRESIDENT, SARGENT & GREENLEAF, INC, 


‘6 O my mind the remedy for the high cost of distribution is sele 
tivity of sales effort. It is, then, up to the sales manager of 
today to determine, by careful study, the kind of sales organization 
best suited to the economic distribution of the products of his com- 
pany; to plan that organization and properly train its personnel; to 
govern his expenditures not by the amount of money available, but 
by the effect of the expenditure on the percentage of sales cost. And 
when the problem of selectivity of sales effort is solved and the results 
applied, the cost of distribution will be reduced.” 


W. R. Hill in “What Makes Distribution So Costly?” 
in the March Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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Sales and Advertising — 


1927 Model 


A publication built to appeal to the sales and advertising executive 
of today must be just as up-to-the-minute as newest model of automo- 
bile or the latest cut of men’s clothes. Printers’ INK and PRINTERs’ 
Ink Monruty offer the sales and advertising executive of 1927 
the distilled thought of other sales: and advertising executives who 
are thinking not only of 1925 and 1926, but also of 1927—and 1937. 
The March MontTHLy’s table of contents, for example, lists in 
addition to Mr. Hill’s article, stories on those phases of marketing 
which are of real importance to the advertising and sales executive 
today. There is, for instance, 


Why We Believe the Jobber Is Our Best Outlet. E..H. Blywise,. 
president, The Republic. Brass Company, shows why his company 
is cementing its relations with the jobber instead of trying to break 
away from the jobber. In 1927, many sales executives are going 
to belittle the wholesaler and complain of lack of co-operation. 
Mr. Blywise tells these executives how his company gets jobber 
co-operation and what the right kind of co-operation means to 
sales volume. In 


Selling Advertised Merchandise in the 105 Markets of New York 
City, William J. LaVarre presents a careful analysis of the New 
York City markets and shows the advertiser how he can best use 
his advertising appropriation to win sales for his product in this 
rich area. He offers a suggestion to manufacturers who would 
like to analyze other cities in the same way. An unusual type of 
article is 


What Tacna-Arica Means to American Business, by John R. 
Robinson, trade investigator, Butler Paper Corporation. Mr. 
Robinson has long been familiar with South American markets 
and sees in the Tacna-Arica situation a complication of circum- 
stances which may greatly damage American prestige south of 
Panama. His article, whether or not you agree with his sugges- 
tion (and you may not), should be of intense interest to every 
American exporter. Has 


That Right Mental Attitude among your salesmen bothered you? 
Of course it has. W. L. Barnhart, assistant sales manager, forgery 
bond department, National Surety Company, believes that the right 
mental attitude accounts for 95 per cent of a salesman’s success. 
What that attitude is and how the sales executive can cultivate 
it among his salesmen are explained by him in an unusual article. 


In addition to the articles just mentionéd there are twenty other 
articles dealing with subjects of vital importance to the advertising 
and sales executive of 1927. 
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Advertising Club News 


Over-Capacity, Not Over- 


Production, a Problem 

“Economists and students are con- 
tinuously telling us this country is 
suffering from an over-production. I 
do not agree with them. Rather I think 
we have an over-capacity, and our 
problem is to find a market which will 
permit us to run at capacity,” stated 
J. R. Brundage, vice-president of the 
White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., recently in an 
address on “‘Good-Will and the Right 
Kind of Ethics in Business,” given 
before the Worcester, Mass., Advertis- 
ing Club. 

As a solution to the problem, he 
recommended a price appeal which 
would still reserve all necessary legiti- 
mate profit. Elaborating on this sug- 
gestion, he said, “Quantity manufacture 
without quantity distribution surely will 
bring about an over-production. In 
justifying exorbitant mark-ups, the re- 
tailer frequently claims so many of the 
items carried in his store pay a small 
margin of profit, that he has to equalize 
by taking advantage of the opportunity 
to get some ‘juice,’ as he calls it. 

“IT maintain that a manufacturer who 
because of quantity production can put 
the distributor in a position to sell 
quantities of merchandise at a satis- 
factory profit, should not be penalized 
to help carry the burdens of the manu- 
facturer who does not take into con- 
sideration the welfare of his distributor. 
Borrowing from my own experience, I 
would say that in the last two or three 
years we have had a ‘mess’ production 
due largely to the reluctance of the 
retail distributor to place his commit- 
ments for fall merchandise early in the 
season.” x E 

Speaking of this situation in his own 
industry, Mr. Brundage said, “During 
the early months of last year our in- 
dustry was able to keep the plants 
going only two or three days a week. 
About September 1 we were buried 
with orders and in October and Novem- 
ber we were running twenty-four hours 
a day. This is not conducive to eco- 
nomical manufacture. The greater part 
of our help left us early in the year 
because of the intermittent employment 
and when we needed them later in 
the year, it was impossible to get them. 
This increases our overhead and has a 
definite influence on our ultimate prices 
to the consumer.” 

* * * 


W. B. Benton, Trusteg, 
Window Display Association 


William B. Benton, manager of the 
trade and industrial division of George 
Batten Company, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed a trustee of the Win- 
dow Display Advertising Association, 
New York. He will fill the unexpired 
term of Clement B. Watson, of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
resigned. 


Standards of Harvard Awards 
Jury Discussed 


Integrity, good English and realis: 
were among the qualities demanded < 
advertisements by the Harvard Jury o/ 
Awards in the recent contest, according 
to Dr. W. D. Moriarty, educationa! 
director of the Advertising Club of Lx 
Angeles and a member of the jury. 

In a speech at the club’s advertisin: 
class at the University of Souther: 
California, he further defined the a; 
plication of these qualities, as follows 
“An advertisement must have integrity 
It must agree with itself. The illus 
trations must not be _ incongruous 
Nothing should be shown that cou! 
not happen in real life. The first thin 
that will kill an advertisement is a: 
illustration that lacks integrity. Also, 
the English must ring true. Faulty 
diction and faulty structure that are 
not intentional count against an adver 
tisement.” 

* * * 


New York Club Holds New 
England Dinner 


New England advertisers and former 
New Englanders paws together at 
an old-fashioned New England dinne: 
which was given last week by _ the 
Advertising Club of New York. Prac 
tically everything on the menu was a 
product of New England. It was the 
first of a series of sectional evenings 
to be fe throughout the season. 

P, O’Keefe, president of the Ad 


vertising Club of Boston, was the prin 

cipal speaker. As New England's 

representative, Mr. O’Keefe declared 

that the idea that his section of the 

country was in an industrial decline 

was entirely prone, He said that the 
ng 


position of New land in the shoe 
and textile industries was as strong as 
it ever was. MacKinnon was 
chairman of the committee in charge 


* * 


Hamilton Club Holds Better 
Business Dinner 


The Advertising Club of Hamilton, 
Ont., which now has over 300 mem 
bers, last week held its annual “Better 
Business” dinner. Frank E. Mutton of 
Toronto, business economist, — on 
“Better Business for 1927.” yril L. 
Young, superintendent of development 
of Canadian national railways, spoke on 
the development of Canada’s great North 
country. 

* * * 


Spokane Club Appoints 
Treasurer 


Fred M. DeReimer, city passenger 
agent of the Union Pacific Railway, 
has been appointed treasurer of the 
Spokane, Wash., Advertising Club, suc- 
ceeding Paul L. Scott, resigned. 
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Pacific Coast Clubs Chose 
Convention Theme 


The governing board of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Association re- 
cently held a meeting at which “The 
Application of Advertising to Problems 
of the Pacific’ was chosen as the theme 
for its 1927 convention which is to be 
held at Portland, Oreg., from June 19 


three-minute speaking omens, 
f which will be held each day of 
mnvention, will be on the follow- 
subjects. “How Can We Sell the 


nunity Advertising Idea at Home?” 
Influence of Advertising on Mod- 

Life” and 
ize Advertising to 
Relations?” 

- 


“How Can Industry 
Improve Its 


* 
Bridgeport Club Organizes 
Telephone Army 


The Advertising Club of Bridgeport 
has organized a telephone army, to be 
called in case of emergency. Officers 
of the club believe that its plan will 
establish a rapid means of communica- 
tion in getting in touch with the mem- 
bership on special occasions. Claudius 
B. Hermanson, secretary of the club, is 
olonel. 

When the need arises, Colonel Her- 
manson will telephone four majors, each 
of whom, in turn, will call up his 
lieutenants. These lieutenants are to 
call their privates. New recruits are 
assigned to proper positions in the 
army. 

* * * 


Kansas City Club to Have 
Board of Governors 


E. Griffin, president’ of the Adver- 
tising Club of Kansas City, has sug- 
ted a change in organization to the 
bers of the club. This change in- 
lves the creation of a board of gov- 
ernors. It is believed that this board 
will insure the continuance of rational 
policies during ensuing years and will 
not permit radical changes each year 
as is the possibility under the existing 

order. 
This suggestion met with the unani- 
1s approval of the club and a special 
mmittee will draft the necessary 
changes in the by-laws. William H. 
tescack is chairman of this committee. 

* * * 


Progress of Industrial 
Advertising Awards 
twenty eight 


il Industrial 
are registered 


members of the Na- 
Advertisers Associa- 
in the first annual 
ional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
research award competition which 
es March 1. The award was 
nded by A. W. Shaw, chairman 
he board, A. W. Shaw Company, in 
lf of the Shaw publications. An- 
nouncement of the winners will be 
made at the 1927 convention of the 
ciation to be held at Cleveland in 
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The New Problem in 
Advertising 


There is a new problem in advertis- 
ing, in the opinion of Howard W. 
Dickinson, vice-president of George 
Batten Company, Inc., and in its solu- 
tion there are greater opportunities 
than ever for those engaged in the 
preparation of advertising copy and art. 
The problem, as he views it, was de- 
scribed in a talk which he made before 
a recent meeting of the Hartford, 
Conn., Advertising Club. 

The great thing which is new_in 
business and in advertising, said Mr. 
Dickinson, is the refinement of the 
recognized essentials. Greater oppor- 
tunity than ever exists for the indi- 
vidual man or woman in advertising, 
particularly one who can illuminate the 
standardized jobs of writing and 
reparing art by adding individual 
rilliancy of presentation. What the 
modern advertiser is looking for, con- 
tinued the speaker, is not so much a 
method of telling his story to the pub- 
lic as a means of finding brilliancy, 
vividness and individuality of presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Dickinson went on to show that 
extreme skill, exceptional mental quali- 
ties, the highest grade of talent are now 
necessary to make an advertising per- 
formance notable among so many that 
are very well done. 

He spoke of commercial literature, 
window display and other forms of dis- 
play as well as the use of space in 
publications, and pointed out that 
while the universal interest in adver- 
tising makes the background of public 
attention, also while the law of force 
shows that power increases as_ the 
square of the speed increases, no one 
may expect to compete in these days for 
attention unless he ties up his velocity 
with the mass of good product and 
very interesting advertising or unless 
he invests very heavily in space. 

He admitted the success of firms who 
have invested lavishly in space even 
without copy of the highest grade, and 
pointed out the fact that the “new” 
problem in advertising is to get the 
proper balance between these things, 
taking into account also the ees 
of the man who pays the bills. 


* * * 


Poor Richard Club Forms 
Advertising Managers Unit 


The Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
has organized an ~ ‘hs managers 
unit. Meetings will Shela semi- 
monthly. The object y ‘the unit is to 
discuss the duties of the advertising 
manager and how each can better serve 
his particular company through the ex 
change of ideas. 

* * * 


Heads Everett, Wash., Club 


Homer T. Chaffee has been elected 
president of the Everett, Wash., Ad 
Display Club, succeeding William Ogle. 





Little 


The 


HE Schoolmaster has watched 

with considerable interest, not 
unmixed with trepidation, the 
growth of the great American vice- 
president habit. Time was, when 
the vice-presidents of an industrial 
corporation or a bank by acting to- 
gether, were able to get up a nice 
little foursome on the links or a 
set of doubles at tennis. Then 
came the days when there were 
sufficient vice-presidents to form 
perhaps two basketball teams of 
five men each. In that era the 
famous story first made its appear- 
ance of vice-presidents, who, start- 
ing off on a golf foursome, were 
introduced to each other and found 
with surprise that they were ex- 
ecutives. of the same bank. But 
those days of producing vice-presi- 
dents in small lots have long since 
passed away. That company is 
small which cannot boast at least 
eight, in these days of mass pro- 
duction of everything. A _ recent 
study of this subject by the School- 
master makes him believe that the 
present average of large concerns 
is about nine. The average points 
higher because of some real mass 
production of vice-presidents by a 
few big corporations. 

Looking over the annual state- 
ment of a large New York bank 
recently, the Schoolmaster was in- 
terested to note no less than forty 
vice-presidents listed. Think of it 
—three full football teams and 
seven substitutes ! 

Surely the number of vice-presi- 
dents has increased at an alarming 
rate, and yet the Schoolmaster is 
not prepared to say that in the 
case of such a bank the plan is 
foolish. A bank with a great many 
branches wants someone there to 
whom the outsider can go with 
the assurance that he is a respon- 
sible official. If he can talk over 
a loan or a matter of personal 
finance with a vice-president, he is 
likely to feel honored and im- 
pressed. 

It was interesting to the School- 
master to discover how some of 
the largest industrial companies 
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had fared in the vice-president 
contest. The great United States 
Steel Corporation struggles along 
with two, and the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey with a 
paltry three. The William Wrig- 
ley, Jr. Company has five, Armour 
and Company fourteen, and Gen- 
eral Motors fifteen. 

The Campbell Soup Company, 
which is said to sell a very con- 
siderable amount of soup a year, 
manages to exist with only one 
vice-president. 

There seems to be a wide dif- 
ference in this vice-president habit. 

Taking it all in all, the School- 
master, while he is sometimes 
amused at the tremendous number 
of important officials in some com- 
panies, is not going to laugh it off 
by any means. You never can tell 
where lightning will strike, and 
who knows but that one of these 
days the Schoolmaster himself 
may have that high-sounding title 
on his own door? Certainly he 
feels important enough to have 
such an honor thrust upon him al- 
most any time now. 

* * * F 

The Schoolmaster overheard two 
men the other night in a_sub- 
way car talking about advertise- 
ments that “made them mad.” The 
copy which had started the talk 
was something like, “Do you brush 
your teeth morning and night?” 
The implication in the copy was 
that if you don’t you should. One 
man said that nothing ever made 
him more angry than an advertise- 
ment which he once read about a 
mouse trap which asked foolishly, 
“Isn't this Uneek?” This consumer 
disliked misspelled words, and 
somehow this advertisement an- 
noyed him more every time he saw 
it. The other man came back with 
a headline he remembered seeing 
in a magazine. It intimated that 
there were places in his house that 
were as dirty as the high water 
mark on a levee. His wife was 
a good housekeeper and he re 
sented the implication. 

the 


The conversation made 
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EVERYWHERE 


OY SCOUT CAMPS cover the country to take 

care of the 627,000 boys and 173,000 leaders who 
make up the Scout Movement—The greatest definitely 
organized group of its kind in the world. 


Boys’ Lire is the official publication for this group and 
is the one popular periodical of these summer camps. 
Manufacturers of food products, camp equipment, sport- 
ing goods, and the thousand and one things a boy craves 
in summer will find attractive advertising values in the 
camping issues of Boys’ Lire. 


Forms for May close March 20th. 


Forms for June close April 20th. 


Boys$LiFE 


200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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I Want to Buy 
Trade or Class Paper 


Young man, with capital, thoroughly experi- 
enced in all departments of trade and class 
publications, will purchase interest or publi- 
cation. Best references as to character and 
ability. Only interested im properties with 
proven cir i and i possibilities. 


Address, R., Box 272, Printers’ Ink. 


TO PUBLISHERS 

1 can soive your problem of Western repre- 
sentation. If you have a good business paper 
—preferably A. B. C. one the field if big 
enough, can give it full time. An oppor- 
tunity for some Publisher to = 2 real busi- 
ness-getting represen seasoned— 
has merchandising ability—can get to the 
Big man and get the contract. Located in 
Chicago. No objection to Salary, but prefer 
commission and draw'ng account. “Won't con- 
sider a ‘‘weak sister,” but if your paper is 
“there,” write me. Address “‘L,” Box 127. 
230 South Clark St., Chicago, II. 

















ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Desires Connection 


T present servicing four accounts as ad- 

vertising manager—desires to concentrate 

. Seven years thorough sales ex- 

; also direct-mail, house-organ, and 

Effective copy — and lucid 

editorial writer. Age cellent refer- 

ences. Only permanent connection considered. 
Address “K” Bex 126, Printers’ Ink. 














Bills, Broadsides 


Sale circulars or any variety of 
publication work that can be 
printed on newspaper presses. Any 
size, any quantity, any extra-color 
effect. Art work or engraving, if 
ees. Speedy service, first-c 
princes ut ottenctrepetces. Samm les? 
HOPPIN G NEWS Cleveland 














Photostats 7 


of any subyect ~ 
By Ph Photographers 


Fast Messenger Service 


PACH BROS. 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


. . ’ 
Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold 
an average of nine copies each. Figure 
six binders for a year’s copies. Each 
issue, as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open 
like a book with all inside margins 

fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with book cloth; 
lettered in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Schoolmaster wonder whether ther¢ 
aren’t too many “chip” headlines, 
Some of them do seem to carry a 
chip on their shoulder and dare the 
reader to get sore. And as a mat- 
ter of fact he frequently does 

* . 


An effective way of smoothing 
out the problems of productio: in 
an advertising department is the 
method adopted by R. B. Cook, in 
charge of advertising for David 
Lupton’s Sons Co., maker of Lup- 
ton steel casements, Philadelphia. 

“Every Monday morning,” said 
Mr. Cook recently to the School- 
master, “each clerk in our adver- 
tising department receives a bul- 
letin from me enumerating the 
work of the whole department for 
the week—that is, the kinds and 
quantities of direct-mail matter to 
go out, when it should go, what 
it is for and why.” 

This plan, the Schoolmaster 
learned, has been in use in the Lup- 
ton advertising department long 
enough to prove that it has several 
advantages besides the obvious ones 
of getting work out on time and 
getting more work out. First, it 
gives every worker an understand- 
ing and therefore a personal and 
lively interest in the work each 
person has to do. Second, the work 
of the department goes along 
whether the head of it is there or 
not. Third, it develops initiative 
and the workers themselves dis- 
cover short-cuts. Fourth, when 
these workers talk about their 
work to their friends and families 
they do so intelligently—not in 
terms of expense but in terms of 
how it helps dealers and increases 
sales. Fifth, it encourages plan- 
ning ahead on the part of those 
in charge of the work as well as 
the workers, and that has meant 
greater efficiency. 

Many advertising departments, 
the Schoolmaster is well aware, 
follow Mr. Cook’s plan. The plan 
itself is not new, but every time 
an advertising department adopts 
it, some new advantages are sure 
to flow from it. That is why 
it should be a topic for discussion. 

* * * 


How to tell a technical story to 
a wide variety of consumers is a 
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problem in which the Schoolmaster 
has long been interested. 

For this reason, he brings be- 
fore the Class the advertising of 
the Holophane Glass Company as 
an example of advertising which 
at one sweep successfully reaches 
not only the consumer of technical 
lighting equipment in public build- 
ings, schools, factories and stores, 
but also tells the story to the 
architect, the builder and the en- 
gineer, all of whom have to accept 
the product before it will get to 
the consumer for his consideration. 

“We get over the difficulty of 
presenting our technical story to 
the general public,” an official of 
the company recently told the 
Schoolmaster, “by not presenting 
it! Instead, we merely indicate 
in our advertising that there is a 
technical side to the product and 
that we are skilled in handling it. 
The story which we do present in 
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full is one of service—the general 
story of artificial illumination and 
its-use to the world. 

“Aside from certain specificall; 
technical trade advertising 
magazines in the engineering, light 
ing and architectural fields, w: 
use our advertising chiefly t 
familiarize the public with tl 
trade-mark of our product, to in 
press consumers with the substa: 
tiality of our company, and 
smooth the way for our salesme: 

“We have been doing this in fr: 
quent pages in magazines. Thes 
pages have a background showing 
lightning across a landscape, and 
the main heading reads: ‘You mus 
control any force to make it use 
ful.’ 

“In this setting we point out 
how life without light would b 
impossible and how light is use 
less until it is in the right place 
Expanding this, we touch on Holo 











Experienced Sales Executive Available 


A SALES EXECUTIVE DESIRES TO BECOME ASSOCIATED 
WITH A MANUFACTURER REQUIRING THE SERVICES 
OF A MAN TO DIRECT ITS SALES AND DEVELOP ITS 
MARKET. WILL ALSO CONSIDER PROPOSITION RE- 
QUIRING REORGANIZATION TO PUT THE CONCERN ON 
A PAYING BASIS, PROVIDED THERE ARE SUFFICIENT 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES. 


HAVE BUILT UP SALES ORGANIZATIONS AND DEVEL- 
OPED PROFITABLE SALES POLICIES. AM THOROUGHLY 
FAMILIAR BOTH WITH WHOLESALE AND RETAIL SELL- 
ING IN THEORY AND PRACTICE AND HAVE WIDE 
KNOWLEDGE OF MARKETING, DISTRIBUTION, ADVER- 
TISING AND ECONOMICS. HAVE HAD CONSIDERABLE 
EXPERIENCE WITH HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES AND THE 
MERCHANDISING OF SPECIALTY PRODUCTS. 


AGE 39, MARRIED, AMERICAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
SIX FEET TALL AND BLONDE. WOULD CONSIDER 
SALARY OR SALARY PLUS COMMISSION AMOUNTING 
TO NOT LESS THAN $12,000 A YEAR. 


ADDRESS “U,” BOX 274, PRINTERS’ INK 
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0A Business Builder 


A Protestant, thirty-three years of age, 
married, of Scotch-English descent, 
American born and reared, possessing an 
excellent education, enjoying splendid 
health, with a brilliant thirteen-year 
record as director of sales, general man- 
ager and chief executive America’s fore- 
most manufacturers and national dis- 
tributors of food products and packaged 
specialties, seeks new connection where 
big things are demanded and rewarded. 


Experienced executive in sales, adver- 
tising, production, credits, finance, is 
capable of satisfactorily filling the posi- 
tion of executive officer and general 
manager or is willing to assume the posi- 
tion of director of sales of a National 
organization where the story must be 
told with “results” and “black ink 
figures.” 


Combines youth, progressiveness, ag- 
gressiveness and great skill, with experi- 
ence, poise, and a personality which 
enables him to lead men to unusual 
achievements in merchandising at a 
profit on a large scale. 


References of the highest possible char- 
acter. 


All replies will be held in strict con- 
fidence. 


Address “H,” Box 124, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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phane to say that its puts light in 
the right place—without going into 
the details of how—and to point 
out the advantages and savings in 
properly delivered illumination. 

“The technical side of the story 
then is indicated in a one-column 
strip which shows several ex- 
amples of ways in which the prod- 
uct directs light to special con- 
sumer needs, and the rest is left 
to the imagination of the consumer, 
of the architect who makes the 
plans, and of the builder and the 
engineer who construct the build- 
ing which is to be lighted.” 

This advertising strikes the 
Schoolmaster as an’ unusually ef- 
fective illustration of how well a 
hard job often can be done by 
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skilful omission and 
suggestion. 


intelligent 


* * 

New York Business-Paper 
Group Plans Meetings 
The business-paper group of the Ad 
vertising Club of New York will diseyss 
some of the problems of business-pape; 
publishers at four round table meet 
ings, the first of which will be held on 
March 10. One of the following sub 
jects will be discussed at each meeting 
Sales promotion, circulation, advertising 

and editorial content. 

Plans for the programs have been 
arranged by a committee headed by 
Karl Mann, of the Case-Shepperd-Man 
Publishing Corporation. Other mem 
bers of the committee are: Frederick | 
Pope, of Toilet Requisites; E. H 
Ahrens, of the Ahrens Publishing Com 
pany; R. F. Duysters, of_the Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Company and 
A. J. Fehrenbach, of Class. 














offices in that division. 








a high calibre sales executive—one who has 
ground” experience and exceptional ability. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


A national organization with branch offices 
throughout the country—offers a real opportunity to 


*“*back- 


The position open is for a District Manager who 
can direct and supervise the forces of all the branch 


We want a man who measures himself by results 
and for such a man the salary is commensurate with 
the requirements of the position. 


Address *‘M,”’ Box 128, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
t-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


If you are a national user of news- 
paper advertising (small copy) I will 
outline, to ome concern, a plan which 
will save them money. Address Box 
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JINGLADS 
Tr jingles that rhyme with your cash 
regi yf chime! Editor, ‘“‘Contemporary 
” 277 West 4th Street, New York 








NEW YORK AND THE EAST 
Publishers’ representative with estab- 
lished New York office for seven years 
now ready and free to take on another 
publication. Box 422, Printers’ Ink. 


Partner Wanted with $20,000 


to meet ANPA requirements for forming 
advertising agency partnership with es- 
tablished firm. Box 449, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Publications, Catalogs and 
Commercial Printing wanted by a mod- 
ern equipped and complete plant in New 
Jersey, 45 minutes from New York. Daily 
shipments to New York by Motor Ex- 
press. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Jersey 
Pr rinting Co., 10 W. 23d St., Bayonne, 
N. - Tel. Bayonne 1265. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SALESMAN, CHICAGO 
TERRITORY 

To sell a low-priced electric sign to 

national advertisers and quantity users. 

Box 433, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


WANTED— Advertising salesman with 
record of production to handle Chicago 
territory for semi-technical monthly. Ex- 
perience in technical field helpful. Ad- 
dress Box 447, Printers’ Ink. 


New York Art Service wants ex- 
perienced visualizer and production 
manager. State full particulars. 
Box 417, Printers’ Ink. 


Junior Copy Writer 


experienced in lay-outs, in N. Y. Ad- 
vertising Agency. State experience and 
salary expected. Box 427, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

Small Westra Aqeey wants experi- 
enced agenc . Go-getter. No capital 
necessary. ill ‘¢ give opportunity to work 
and earn interest in business. Much 
pioneer work to be done. Great oppor- 
tunity to work up good partnership busi- 
ness. Now only advertising agency in 
entire State. rite Box 424, P. I. 




















ARTISTS to do free-lance illustrating. 
lettering, photo-retouching, and la : 
work for national advertiser. Subm 

samples of previous work together with 
prices charged. Box 423, Printers’ Ink. 





Letterer with several years ex- 
perience wanted by New York 
Studio. State full particulars as to 
salary and experience. Box 416, P.I. 


Advertising Salesman under 30 with 
experience on class magazine wanted by 
local class magazine. Unusual ground 
floor opportunity. Write fully stating ex- 
perience and phone number. Commission 
basis. New York. Box 418, P. I. 


ARTIST. Young man or girl capable of 
both figure work and lettering for Adver- 
tising Department of national advertisers 
in Grand Central section of New York 
City. Write stating age, schooling, exper 
ence and salary expected. Box 432 


SALESMAN WANTED 
High class man wanted by large Manu- 
facturer of- Advertising Displays. Un- 
limited field with full support of an es- 
tablished organization for man with ex- 
perience and clientele. Box 419, P. I. 


Artist wanted to free lance in adver- 
tising agency. Payment on time basis. 
Will give office space. Proposition works 
out best with artist who can visualize, 
do roughs, finished work of figures and 
lettering. Write particulars of oa 
ence. No samples please. Box 428, 


Printing Salesman—Modern plant, with 
real service department, wants salesman 
who controls a minimum of $50,000 of 
the better class printing annually. We 
have splendid reputation for fine work 
and good service. Specialize in advertis- 
ing literature, catalogs, booklets, direct 
mail and dealer help work. ‘Give all 
particulars. Christian. Strictly confi- 
dential. Box 413, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER AND LAYOUT 
(Young Man or Woman) wanted for 
well known agency. Should be versatile 
and familiar with mail order, direct sell- 
ing, direct mail and general advertising. 
Moderate salary to start. Opportunity 
for steady advancement and permanent 
work with all classes of accounts. Sub- 
mit samples which will be returned. 
Send photo if available. Box 426, P. I. 


Office Manager, by one of the largest 
manufacturers in ewark, of 
white gold wedding ring blanks, sheet and 
wire, selling to manufacturing jewelry 
and jobbing trade. A high type young man 
of good education and training with pro- 
nounced ability to efficiently handle the 
details of a sizable business and carry on 
correspondence and sales promotion work. 
Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
State experience fully. David Belais, 
Inc., 105 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
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WANTED—Man, experienced in direct- 
mail advertising and general sales pro- 
motion, for specialty line with ability to 
efficiently handle details of sizable busi- 
ness. The advancement is up to the 
man. State experience and salary. Box 
455, Printers’ Ink. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 
Advertising Salesman—with good knowl- 
edge of Dairy Products Industries—with 
proven ability to present and sell a high- 
class proposition. To this: man is of- 
fered a profitable connection with a con- 
cern which is the largest of its kind. 
Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Advertising Writer—Young 
man want for position in advertising 
department who can originate and pre- 
pare attractive literature and circular 
matter on mechanical products. Should 
have engineering education or training 
and some advertising experience. Loca- 
tion, eastern Pennsylvania, and opportu- 
nity, good. Give full details in reply, 
stating experience, age, and salary ex- 
pected. Address Box 458, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young Man—Writes copy, plans lay. 
outs and follows through production. Ex. 
perienced in direct mail and publication 
advertising. College graduate. Single. 
Moderate salary. + 460, P. I. 


Advertising Cub young man, 29, uni- 
versity graduate. 2 years’ experience 
handling production, layout and copy, 
Employed. Seeks ae portunity, 
salary secondary. 3, PT 


Publicity woman, seeks opening where 
her experience in ape | results by 
news, pictures and radio will be of value. 
College graduate. Highest reference. 
N. Y. City. Box 437, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER—secks eee 4 Ex- 
cellent past experience. roughly con- 
versant with art sources and medium— 
good roughs. Young married person, 
able, willing. Box 429, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY 
Young woman, college education, com- 
petent stenographer, with several years’ 
advertising agency experience, seeks posi- 
tion with scope. Box 444, Printers’ Ink. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


DIRECT MAIL AGENCIES 
Your own private multigraph plant with 
services of expert multigrapher, free in 
exchange for work and space. Eliminate 
unsatisfactory results from letter shops. 
Reduced costs and quick service. Box 
463, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager: Specializing mail 
promotion. 15 years’ experience, class, 
trade and general magazines. Now em- 
ployed Chicago district. Age 35. Mar- 
ried. Box 414, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man can intelligently relieve Ac 
count Executive or Advertising Manager 
of important details. Similar agency ex- 
perience. Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
38, desires bigger opportunities. Has pro- 
duced noteworthy results. Fifteen years’ 
experience in agency and technical field. 
Married. Christian. Box 459, P. I 


VERSATILE COPY WRITER 
seeks a permanent connection. Unier 
stands layout and_ production. Five 
years’ experience. Is 24, se 
and married. $60. Box 456, P. 











Manager of Advertising Dept. of large 
National Advertiser will devote spare 
time as advertising consultant, copy 
writer or planning effective . pro- 
motion material. Box 434, I. 


SALES PROMOTION SPECIALIST— 
12 years’ sales and advertising experi- 
ence qualifies me to create a profitable 
new Sales Promotion Department “ to 
revitalize an old one. Box 438, P. 





A BEGINNER—Age 20. Educated in 
the fundamentals of advertising. Knows 
printing, photoengraving and art. Six 
months production dept., experience. 
Salary secondary. Box 425, > a 


PRODUCTION AND ACCOUNTING 
Young man, 28, desires position in ad- 
vertising agency or advertising depart- 
ment. Experience covers 9 years of 
production work and accountancy, in- 
cluding 5% years in agency work and 3 
years with large manufacturing concern. 
Familiar with all phases of agency 
practice. Box 412, Printers’ Ink. 


A MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
in manufacturing methods and problems 
wants position with manufacturer or 
agency, preferably in the sales end. 
Knows the automotive parts and acces- 
sory field. Has been advertising man- 
ager, advertising salesman, and has 
printing and engraving experience. In 
charge of sales and production of manu- 
facturing plant at present. Os 34, 
Christian, college graduate, arvard 
Business School training. Prefers loca- 
tion in East, New England if possible. 
Box 452, Printers’ Ink. 








SEVEN YEARS OF COPY 
layout and production with national ad- 
vertiser and agency will make me in 
valuable to some advertiser. Future 
above salary. Box 442, Printers’ Ink. 


PART TIME ADVERTISING AND 
ART WORK WANTED 

Copy and layouts for advertisements, 

catalogs, folders, etc. Man experienced 

in national advertising. Box 441, P. I 


Advertising Man 
27. Experienced—Copy, Production. Col- 
lege trained. Excellent record. Live 
wire—G. E. P., 1432 Catalpa, Chicago. 














DIRECT MAIL EXECUTIVE 


Seasoned experience in direct-mail prob 
lems fits me, nicely, to the position of 
executive in complete charge of direct- 
mail operations. know engraving, pho- 
tography, typography, paper and print- 
ing; as an organizer or systematizer I 
have made my mark. I’m young enough 
to be flexible in thought and action 
Married. Available March Ist, 1927. 
Box 440, Printers’ Ink. 
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A round peg is seeking a reund hole. 
Age 28, college degree, production and 
contact experience with small agency. 
Some publicity experience. New York 
or elsewhere. Box 464, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor —young woman de- 
sires connection = publication. Pleas- 
ing personality, —o result pro- 
ducer. Several woabd experience high 
class magazines. Interview desired. Box 
461, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted: Position by young married 
man, high school education, one year in 
advertising, over three years in steno- 
graphic, office manager, etc. rite or 
wire R. S. Kendrick, 1306 Barnett Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Florida. 


COLLEGE MAN 
26, four years’ advertising and sales 
promotion experience. Christian. Now em- 
ployed. Seeks permanent connection with 
opportunity for advancement. Writing 
specimens available. Box 435, P. I. 


~ PUBLICATION MANAGEMENT 
Capable of assuming full responsibility 
and building up a publication. Experi- 
enced in general management, circula- 
tion, advertising and editorial make-up. 
N. Y. C. Fair salary. Box 431, P. I. 


ASS’T ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
is the position I seek. My present work 
with small agency comprises contact, 
copy writing and research. I am 26, uni- 
versity graduate with valuable ‘back- 
ground of reportorial experience. Box 
443, Printers’ Ink. 


Need a Secretary? 


Sales and advertising managers: Youn; 
lady, 25, Christian, well educated, 
years’ finest experience, seeks position 
of responsibility. Box 421, P. I. 


FEMININE COPY 
A free lance writer specializing in house- 
hold, apparel, jewelry and perfume copy. 
Years of experience, including merchan- 
dising, assure finished work. Now serv- 
ing two New York agencies, would add 
another client. Box 453, Printers’ Ink. 


Young, Man, 27, with knowledge of 
printing, engraving and lithography and 
college training, desires position with 
agency or publisher where he can prove 
his natural talent and ability for adver- 
tising work. He is serious minded and 
can produce references of his character 
and personality. Box 415, Printers’ Ink. 


a A Darned Good 


VISUALIZER and 
ART DIRECTOR 


Also Having Successful 
COPY WRITING EXPERIENCE 
now with Western agency; formerly 
prominent 4A agencies connections cre- 
ating art and copy slants, visuals, direct- 
ing, contacting art and copy problems 
h well-known national, mail-order and 
dir ocean accounts spending from ten 
thousand to over million yearly. Salary 
$9,000. Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young Lady, some college training, ex- 
cdllens stenographer, eight years’ experi- 
ence secretary printing production execu- 
tive, edited part factory employees’ house 
organ, seeks opportunity to learn adver- 
tising as secretary to executive, refer- 
ences. New York. Box 454, P. 


Want a 
South—from Texas to the 
Have had twenty years’ experience. 
from cub reporter to publisher. Claim 
to be a campaigner and developer of 
business. Can give good reference. 

rite or wire S. E. Davidson, care 
f Ph seman Star, Wilmington, 





job on a newspaper in the 
hio River. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Agency trained executive. Sound sales 
sense. Virile copy, layouts. Production, 
house organs. xceptional Direct-mail 
exp. Seeks broader opportunity where 
initiative and ability count. Age 28. 
Married. College graduate. Christian. 
Salary $5,200. N. Y. C. location. Box 
462, Printers’ Ink. 


QUADRUPLED SALES IN 1 YEAR 
Partly due to copy of man now avail- 
able for full or part time service. Ten 
years of making records in copy-writ- 
ing, editing, publicity, varied advertis- 
ing, including four with present em- 
ployer as assistant to sales promotion 
and advertising manager. Write for 
details and my booklet on advertising. 
Box 436, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


University man with exacting experi- 
ence in layout, typography, printing, who 
for 5 years has worked with technical 
men in two fields on the preparation of 
business paper advertisements, bulletins, 
booklets, leaflets, folders, seeks connec- 
tion that is primarily a writing job; 28, 
married. Box 445, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY MAN—I met the urgency of 
selling before I discovered the effective- 
ness of advertising. Six years I rang 
doorbells for an obscure concern. As 
sales manager I built an organization of 
ten men. When knew my product 
superlatively and had discovered what is 
meant by a market, I got startling re- 
sults from offering copy with a single, 
pertinent sales appeal and from follow- 
ups with personal touches. American. 
Age 30. Married. College graduate. 
Newspaper experience. Special studies 
in advertising. Want agency position, 
any department. Box 446, Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Man 


Department Store and Specialty 
Experience 
Quadrupled a department store’s mail- 
order sales in 3 years. Plans and writes 
literature from the merchandising stand- 
point. Knows how to build a department 
for filling orders efficiently. Cuts costs 
in advertising and order filling. Has 
sold a agents and dealers. Prefers 
Middle West or Southwest, but will go 
anywhere. Age 38, married, Protestant. 




















University graduate. Box 451, P. I. 
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TICKET COMPANY 


UMBERED printing can contribute 

in much larger measure to the ef- 
ficiency of modern business practice if 
its capacity for service is more widely 
understood. To create this wider under- 
standing is the purpose of the campaign 
of national advertising we are inaugu- 
rating for the Globe Ticket Company, 
specialists for more than fifty years in 
the printing of numbered materials. 


‘Ohe 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING 
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More than 
a million calls 
for 
Service! 


ORE than a million times in 1926 
Chicago Tribune readers entered, 
wrote to, or telephoned The 


Tribune Public Service Office. 


Nearly a quarter of a million motorists re- 
ceived Tribune Service in the way of maps, 
touring information or licenses. Hundreds 
of thousands purchased, at cost, booklets 
containing interesting and helpful material 
reprinted from The Tribune. Help on in- 
come tax, travel, schools, building, lost arti- 
cles, fishing licenses, patterns and general 
information attracted thousands more to 


the Public Service Office. 


In Zone 7, The Chicago Tribune is more 
than a business enterprise disseminating 
news. It is an institution that has been 
part of the lives of people for 80 years. 
That is one reason why Tribune advertis- 
ing pays out so well. 


Chicago Tribune 


The better you know Chicago, the 
more you will use The Tribune 





